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CHAPTER I 


Retail Drapery Trade Organization 


The importance of the Retail Drapery Trade, in the com- 
mercial activity of the nation, as a distributing medium employ- 
ing thousands of persons of both sexes, contributing largely to 
both local and national revenue, and possessing so many interests 
to be safeguarded, warrants the existence of a representative or- 
ganization to which every draper may belong, and which, on 
behalf of the trade generally, will exert itself in formulating and 
voicing trade opinion in connection with the vast number of 
subjects involving business interests. 

To such an institution there is little or no manifest antag- 
onism, but indifference and apathy stand in the way of the 
more rapid development of a body which might be termed repre- 
sentative in the sense of including within its membership all, or 
almost all, those who should be associated with it. Although 
acute rivalry may, and does, exist between competitors for the 
custom of the public, keen business men may meet together in 
friendly consultation to exchange views and discuss trade prob- 
lems fot the benefit of their fellow traders and themselves. 

In the retail drapery trade, independent of locality, of class or 
size of business, there are common interests which belong to all. 
The same difficulties, in varying degree, affect the drapers in 
fashionable promenades, busy marketing thoroughfares, crowded 
industrial centres, middle-class suburban shopping arcades, and 
large and small provincial towns. Therefore, it was imperative 
that the heads of retail drapery houses in such widely different 
districts should be brought together. This eminently desirable 
end has been achieved, and the organization is being extended. 
The Drapers’ Chamber of Trade has an executive council of 
some seventy members, representative of the metropolis and the 
provinces. The gentlemen comprising that council are proprietors 
or directors of businesses varying in character, some being em- 
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ployers of hundreds of assistants, and others of less than twenty. 
They are men of different types and varied experience, concerned 
with the organization and administration of vastly diverse estab- 
lishments, supplying customers widely apart in the social scale. 

Just as, however, the designation of “retail draper ” may 
appropriately be given to each one, so also the same aspirations 
for the common good of the trade are shared by all, and their 
united business acumen is directed toward the solution of some of 
those problems and difficulties which harass the individual, and 
are burdens upon the trade as a whole. 

The Drapers’ Chamber of Trade set before itself as its purpose 
the enrolment in membership of drapers of all grades, carrying on 
business in all parts of the country, whose attitude on questions 
affecting the trade should be indicated and expressed through the 
medium of an executive council really representative of the body 
of its members. The question then may fairly be asked: ‘‘ Why 
is it that, although the retail drapery trade has the great advan- 
tage of the existence of such a chamber, so many eligible traders 
are not yet included within its membership?” 

One general answer to this very pertinent and proper question 
is to be found in the unfortunate and sometimes discouraging fact 
that so many retail drapers are not yet seized of the idea of the 
value of association for the purposes of combined action and 
self-protection. They possibly lack the imagination which would 
enable them to look beyond the boundaries of their own individual 
spheres, and prefer isolation from, rather than identification with, 
their fellow traders. 

Some there may be who view with prejudice any concerted 
action, and who, either from a constitutional or acquired pre- 
judice, keep severely to themselves. But there also exists the 
trader who, having joined the local association of his town or 
district, feels it unnecessary to identify himself with the larger 
and more important national body. Although this may be the 
case, it is due to the local associations throughout the kingdom 
that a tribute should be paid to their well-known and admitted 
usefulness, and the good work which they have done, and are 
doing, in relation to questions and considerations which affect 
traders in their districts. Important subjects, such as “the hours 
of opening and closing of shops”, “the commencement and 
duration of seasonal sales”, ‘advertisement of the town as a 
shopping centre”, the discouragement of foolish “ price-cutting ”, 
“obtaining railway facilities for their customers”, the organization 
of special “‘shopping weeks”, and “display competitions”, can 
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be very effectively dealt with by well-conducted local organiza- 
tions. Excepting, however, in one or two very populous centres, 
such local bodies are composed of various trade sections, and 
therefore the necessity still remains for the draper or any other 
trader to become a member of the specific body which is recog- 
nized as being representative of his trade. The claims of both 
the local and the national association are such as cannot be 
ignored by the man possessing sufficient imagination and public 
spirit to realize the vast good which must accrue from the mem- 
bership of both bodies. By joining the one he assists his im- 
mediate fellow traders in their local activities, and any good thus 
resulting is shared by him, while by associating himself also with 
the other he enlarges his outlook, keeps in touch with the ex- 
pressed will of the trade, and appreciates more intelligently the 
many questions which are bound up with his business. The 
case for the existence of a specific national organization is being 
demonstrated more fully every day, and there is every reason to 
hope and believe that the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade will con- 
tinue to realize a large augmentation of members. 

The work of a properly organized Chamber of Trade may, 
broadly speaking, be described as collective and individual. Such 
a combination is eminently desirable, and efforts for the welfare 
of trade generally are vitalized by the personal and close touch 
existing between members one with another and with officials. 

Discrimination, assiduity, and perseverance must characterize 
the labours of such a body. Proposals for legislation, some worthy 
of support, others provocative and harassing either wholly or in 
part, are ever and anon being made, and sooner or later find 
expression in the shape of Parliamentary Bills. It would be very 
easy to recapitulate a long series of such proposals which during 
the past few years have necessarily engaged the attention of 
representative bodies in parliamentary and special committees, 
and in executive council and general meeting. While the slow 
movement of the legislative machine renders nugatory many of 
the endeavours of private Members of Parliament, yet their Bills 
have to be carefully examined, and supported or opposed as the 
case may be, on behalf of trade interests, and these responsibilities 
are heightened in the case of Government measures. It also 
becomes increasingly imperative from year to year for public 
opinion to be educated, lest its powerful influence should un- 
wittingly be exercised in antagonism to the legitimate rights of 
traders. From time to time successive administrations of both 
great parties in the State include in their programmes domestic, 
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national, and international proposals which bear directly or in- 
directly upon the textile trade. 

Impressions are not easily made upon those in authority, and 
it is only by dint of hard and repeated endeavours that trade 
opinion makes its influence felt. Those persistent efforts can 
only be referred to here in brief manner; but it should be borne 
in mind that such work, to be effective, must be carefully planned 
and considered. Valuable data and information has to be obtained 
and tabulated, views canvassed, compromises effected, enthusiasm 
inspired and maintained, in order to ensure the successful prose- 
cution of the aims of Chambers of Trade on behalf of the wide 
and varied claims of their members. It is, therefore, a matter 
for gratitude and congratulation that business men with a multi- 
plicity of highly important demands upon their time and services 
should be found willing to devote themselves in assisting to 
secure, without fee or reward, the objects aimed at. Public life 
is all more or less anxious and burdensome, carrying with it 
but few compensations, and this is peculiarly true of the work 
of trade organization. Sufficient has, it is hoped, been said here 
to convince the most discriminating that even when judged by 
severely practical tests, Chambers of Trade are entitled to claim 
the support and membership of those for whom they exert their 
efforts. 

A properly equipped and efficient trade organization is ener- 
getic and persistent in representing the trade it serves, with 
regard to every legislative proposal affecting that trade’s interests. 
On the one hand it must guard against encroachment, and on 
the other must press for much-needed reform. A survey of 
legislation in recent years affords ample justification +for the 
existence of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, which, acting in 
some cases on its own initiative, and in others in conjunction with 
similar societies, representing various industries, has left its mark 
upon measures before they have finally found a place upon the 
statute book. Great care is taken by the officials of the Chamber 
that every Parliamentary Bill containing clauses which affect 
in any degree the retail textile trade is brought before the 
executive council. 

It is the invariable practice of the council to refer such Bills 
to the parliamentary committee, composed of a thoroughly repre- 
sentative number of members, who are experimentally conversant 
with the varied aspects of retail trading. Synopses of the Bills 
are carefully prepared by the secretary for the use of the members 
of the committee, who at frequent intervals hold their meetings, 
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and the results of their deliberations are expressed in the inform- 
ing and lucid reports which come before the executive council, 
and upon adoption are published in the columns of the trade 
press. The questions having thus been dealt with in committee, 
such action is taken on behalf of the trade as may commend itself 
to the council as a whole. 

It may not be out of place to review briefly a selection of Acts 
of Parliament in which may be found evidences of the Chamber’s 
care and activity. 

Prevention of Corruption Act (1906).— For many years 
the Chamber had resolutely set its face against the giving of secret 
commissions, and indeed had brought its influence to bear upon 
certain cases with eminently satisfactory results. To secure and 
maintain purity in business transactions of every kind has always 
been the Chamber’s consistent aim, so that when the Bill to 
prevent corruption was introduced it gave the measure enthusiastic 
support. At one particular stage of the Bill, the Chamber sub- 
mitted important amendments at the Lord Chancellor’s request. 

Census of Production Act (1906).—Amendments of dis- 
tinct value to the trade were proposed by the Chamber, and 
every effort was made to ensure desirable simplicity in the forms 
of return prepared and issued under the Act. In many cases 
advice was sought by, and given to, members of the Chamber in 
connection with completing the various returns, and intimation 
was received from the Board of Trade that, so far as the census 
of 1913 was concerned, the instructions for filling up the schedules 
had been simplified. 

London Building Acts Amendment Act (1905).—The 
Chamber was consulted by the London County Council, and at 
its request submitted amendments with a view to removing un- 
necessary drasticity in the provisions of the Bill, and rendering 
the working of the Act more practicable. Upon the Bill becom- 
ing law a synopsis, setting forth its provisions as affecting the 
trade, was prepared and circulated to members. A standing 
committee was elected to deal with questions arising out of the 
Act. The officials of the Chamber are often consulted by 
members as to the application of the Act in their particular 
cases, and much good service has been rendered in advising 
members thereon. 

Limited Partnership Act (1907).—A synopsis of this Act 
was carefully prepared, and a copy forwarded to each member. 

Workmen’s Compensation.— The development of the 
highly important legislation involved in the passing of the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Act (1907) was most anxiously and carefully 
watched, and several propositions thought to be undesirable were 
strenuously resisted. 

Shop Hours.—The modern phase of proposals for shop 
hours legislation, culminating in the Shops Act (1912), spreads 
over at least three years. It was during 1909 that the original 
Bill of the series was introduced by the then Home Secretary, 
In anticipation a scheme was prepared by the Chamber after 
much careful exchange of opinion in committee, council meeting, 
and general meeting. As a contrast to the ultimate legislative 
result it may be interesting to compare the leading features of 
the Chamber’s scheme, which were: 


The limitation of the hours of employment of assistants. 

The regulation by statute of the hours of opening and closing of shops on the 
different days in the week. 

The curtailment and adjustment of overtime labour. 

The provision of a compulsory weekly half-holiday for shop assistants. 


The Government Bill left Grand Committee in an admittedly 
highly contentious form as regards the regulation of the hours of 
labour of assistants, and the observance of Sunday closing. So 
keenly was this realized that, in order to save a portion of the Bill, 
the greater number of the controversial clauses were jettisoned, 
and the Bill eventually became an Act of four cardinal provisions, 
V1z. :-— 

. A weekly half-holiday for shop assistants. 
. Closing of shops not later than one p.m. on one week-day in each week. 
. Fixity of meal-times for assistants; and 


. Supplementing and facilitating the adoption of the Shop Hours Act, 1904, 
as to early closing generally. ; 


h& GW N PF 


While regret must be felt that the Act is not more compre- 
hensive, especially when regard is had to the length of time and 
amount of attention given to the subject by the Home Office and 
various trade associations, yet the measure marks a distinct step 
forward in securing (with some exceptions) a weekly half-holiday 
for employers and employés. The Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, 
in line with other powerful organizations, persisted by correspon- 
dence with, and deputations to, the Home Secretary, in the 
demand for this provision to be made compulsory, realizing that 
the vast majority of drapers desired their voluntary efforts of 
many years to be consummated by legislation. The administra- 
tion of the Act is being carefully watched by the Chamber, and 
indeed strong representations have been made to the Home 
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Secretary and to local authorities relative to laxity in enforcing 
the provisions regarding weekly early closing in some districts, 
and also with regard to the undesirability of entertaining applica- 
tions for exemption orders, and that where granted these should 
be subject to the confirmation of the Home Secretary. A 
synopsis of the Act was drafted by the secretary and circulated 
to members. 

National Insurance Act.—No piece of legislation of modern 
times has more direct effect upon traders than the National 
Insurance Act (1911). Without entering the lists of political 
controversy, it may safely be urged that the principle of the 
employer's contribution marks a new phase in the attitude of 
the State to the responsibilities and relations of employer to 
employed. Its economic and industrial import cannot be over- 
estimated or exaggerated. The impost of the contribution by 
employers gua employers is distinctly different from payment as 
citizens and taxpayers. Reasons more or less valid and accept- 
able may be urged for the innovation, but the fact remains 
that it has pleased the State by the process of compulsion to 
exact from employers a definite, continuous payment toward the 
insurance of their individual workers against sickness, disable- 
ment, and invalidity, thus setting up by the high authority of 
Parliament legal liability on the part of employers to bear a sub- 
stantial part of the burden of providing against the physical 
inefficiency of the worker. The recognition by statute of high 
ethical considerations must necessarily place a burden on some 
shoulder or another, and in this case the employer is called upon 
to bear a heavy share. Seized of the gravity of the proposals, 
the many employers’ organizations throughout the country, the 
Drapers’ Chamber of Trade among them, made strenuous endea- 
vour, by correspondence, deputation, and otherwise, to impress 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, other members of the 
Government, and leaders of the Opposition, the desirability of 
providing some other channel for the necessary monetary support 
of the scheme than contributions by employers, or failing their 
total exemption as employers, pressing for a substantial reduction 
in the respective amounts. This attitude was prompted by no 
spirit of indifference to, or want of sympathy with, the interests 
of the employes. While under the new Act drapery assistants 
may possess legal claims which hitherto were not theirs, it is 
questionable whether some will in the long run be as well off. 
Against this contention, however, it may reasonably be argued 
that the measure must be viewed and tested as a national scheme, 
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and not altogether from the standpoint of one or more particular 
trades. 

Space does not permit of reference in detail to the work of 
the Chamber in regard to other highly important provisions of 
the measure. It may be stated, however, that the disallowance 
of sickness or disablement benefit during any period when an 
insured person was provided with board and lodging by the em- 
ployer was, at the instance of the Chamber and other bodies, 
removed from the Bill. Other important amendments were 
pressed, such as exemption from payment in respect of apprentices; 
a reasonable sum to be computed as value for board and lodging 
in respect of employés living-in; and the representation of em- 
ployers as such on Local Health Committees. Upon the measure 
becoming law the Chamber at once turned its attention in the 
direction of devising methods by which to secure for assistants 
the maximum benefits. 

In general meeting, and at many subsequent special meetings, 
prolonged and exhaustive deliberations took place as to the de- 
sirability of the formation of an approved society under the auspices 
of the Chamber for assistants in the trade. 

Though it was eventually decided not to form such a society, 
the Chamber as a body, and through individual members of the 
council, gave its powerful influence and support in this connection 
to the Linen and Woollen Drapers’ Institution, the oldest provi- 
dent and benevolent institution in the trade, with which there is 
now associated a separate section as an “approved society” for 
retail and wholesale drapery employes. The Chamber issued to 
its members and the trade generally a concise brochure on the 
duties of employers under the Act, compiled by the secretary, 
while a mass of correspondence relative to enquiries was dealt 
with from the office. 

The parliamentary committee reported to the council on the 
question of apprentices under the Act, submitting it was clearly 
the intention of Parliament to exempt young persons under con- 
tract of apprenticeship who receive no salary from becoming 
insurable persons within the meaning of the Act, and therefore 
the council is recommended to protest against the decision of 
the Insurance Commissioners, that where apprentices earn but 
three or four shillings per month by way of premium on goods 
sold they are zfso facto paid servants and consequently insurable 
persons. 

Trade Problems.—In addition to its work in relation to 
legislative proposals which have become law, the Chamber is 
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active in regard to administrative problems, and questions of 
general trade concern, and watches legislative proposals having 
for their object purposes which affect commercial interests. Some 
representative subjects may be mentioned as indicating its ac- 
tivities :— 

Flannelette.— Every draper is interested in the sale of 
flannelette, one of the most popular fabrics of to-day. Every 
draper, however, is not fully cognisant of the endeavours made 
from certain quarters to secure legislation governing both the 
manufacture and sale of the fabric. In 1908 a committee was 
appointed by the then Home Secretary to enquire into the law 
relating to coroners. Part of the ultimate reference to that 
committee was the question of the alleged danger arising from 
the use of flannelette as an article of clothing. In conjunction 
with powerful organizations in Manchester, representing the 
cotton industry, the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade submitted to the 
Home Office the desirability of a manufacturer, or other gentle- 
man conversant practically with the industry, being added to the 
committee, but this request was not acceded to. The views of 
the Chamber were, however, cogently put before the committee 
by a member of the council, whose evidence is recorded verbatim 
in the second part of the report, which, dealing with the subject 
of flannelette, stated zzter ala that the committee ‘“‘ were unable 
to recommend any legislation except for the cases in which there 
is a positive misrepresentation of the character of the goods offered 
for sale”. The Fabrics (Misdescription) Bill of 1913 purported 
to be based upon the report of the committee in so far as it 
recommended legislation making it penal to describe as non- 
inflammable, material not proof against certain prescribed tests. 

In the Bill, provision was made for regulations by the Secretary 
of State setting up a standard of non-inflammability. 

The council of the Chamber adopted the report of its 
parliamentary committee on the Bill, the substance of the report 
being that for several reasons strong objection was taken to the 
specific mention of the word “flannelette” in the measure. As 
a result of strong and persistent representations from manufac- 
turers, finishers, merchants, and retailers, the Bill was amended 
in this particular and the word “‘flannelette” deleted. 

The Chamber expressed approval thereat, but still took 
objection to the Bill even in the amended form, on the grounds 
that it was undesirable and unnecessary, and in the event of 
becoming law would provide for “regulations” which might, 
upon being set up, prove detrimental to the conduct of business, 
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Moreover—it was contended—the drapery trade generally did 
not misrepresent its goods, but where any misrepresentation 
took place, then the Merchandise Marks Act provided sufficient 
remedy. The Bill, however, became law, having been adopted 
as a Government measure, and the attention of the Chamber was 
naturally directed towards the consideration of the standard of 
non-inflammability prescribed by regulations under the new Act. 

Coupon-giving.—The system of coupon-giving by manu- 
facturers and others to retail traders or their assistants has en- 
gaged the attention of the Chamber since the inception of the 
practice in any noticeable degree. The principle involved in the 
methods of trading with coupons redeemable as presents or cash 
is regarded as objectionable, and the report of the council 
thereon recommended ‘that the Chamber should persist in 
strongly condemning the practice, and do all in its power to put 
an end to this objectionable system, and that members should be 
requested to write direct to those firms which indulge in this class 
of business, asking them to discontinue it, as it is considered 
derogatory to the best interests of retail traders for this class of 
trading to become a custom”. A further resolution was passed 
asking members not to sign any document giving consent for 
their assistants to receive any bonus direct from manufacturers or 
others. 

Married Women’s Trade Debts.—Viewed from a traders’ 
standpoint the law governing the contracts and debts of married 
women has been proved to be most unsatisfactory. Recent 
decisions in the Courts have proved the necessity for legislation, 
so that unscrupulous women may be prevented from victimizing 
traders. Startling as are the particular cases which have been 
made public, there are unquestionably many others equally re- 
grettable which have not come to light, and it is certain that a 
strengthening of the law in the direction desired would be a great 
boon to the trade. The deliberations of the Chamber upon the 
subject, in committee and in executive council, have been careful 
and prolonged, and have resulted in the drafting of two Parlia- 
mentary Bills: 


1. The Married Women’s Property Amendment Bill; and 
2. Husbands and Wives (Liability for Torts of Wife) Bill. 


The first Bill is to enable a tradesman doing business with a 
married woman to know with whom he is contracting, and to 
secure that a married woman making a contract on which her 
husband is in fact liable, without stating that she is pledging her 
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husband’s credit, shall be subject to the rule of the common 
law, under which an agent making a contract for an undisclosed 
principal may at the option of the other party be held liable on 
the contract. Under the existing law, when a married woman, 
without disclosing the fact of her marriage or the identity of her 
husband, and without disclaiming personal liability, buys goods 
from a tradesman for which the husband can legally be made to 
pay, the tradesman’s right of action is against the husband alone, 
and he cannot sue the wife although he intended to give credit to 
the lady, and had no intention of giving credit and would not have 
been willing to give credit to the husband, and although it may 
subsequently turn out that she has property and he has none. 

The second Bill relieves the husband from liability to be sued 
in respect of torts or civil wrongs (such, for example, as slander, 
libel, trespass, assault, and malicious prosecution) committed by 
the wife without his authority or participation, and provides that 
a married woman shall be liable in the same way as a single 
woman. 

Bankruptcy Bill of the Government introduced in the 
House of Lords (1911).—This Bill was minutely examined by 
the parliamentary committee, and its report thereon, enumerat- 
ing several desirable amendments, and some important additional 
provisions, was adopted by the council and forwarded to the 
proper quarters. 

In the interest of general commercial probity, it was suggested 
that clauses should be added to the Bill providing for bookkeeping 
to be made compulsory, irrespective of amount of liability, or 
previous bankruptcy; every bankrupt should be compelled to 
apply for discharge within a specified time; the period in connec- 
tion with the avoidance of deeds of arrangement should be 
extended from fourteen to thirty days; a clause binding dissent- 
ing minority of creditors under a deed of arrangement should be 
inserted, 

It was deemed that the Bill would be considerably improved 
and made more effective and useful by the adoption of the fore- 
going provisions. 

Railways Bill (1912).—The importance of the draper en- 
joying all possible railway facility for the conveyance of his 
merchandise cannot be overestimated, and the parliamentary 
committee of the Chamber considered the Railways Bill in the 
light of this obvious fact. The Bill, which was a Government 
measure, contained provisions amending the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Acts, 1873 to 1894, and the enactments relating to rail- 
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way companies with respect to owners’ risk rates and companies’ 
risk rates, working agreements, and the acquisition and holding of 
land, and the extension of time for the completion of railways. 

The committee reported that in their opinion the new Bill in 
its original form would destroy the protection already given by the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act (1888), and would in no way safe- 
guard traders against unreasonable increase of rates or charges. 
Moreover, it would by passing into law tend to check competition 
between railway companies, and would place the onus of proof 
in respect of unreasonable increase of rates upon the complainant, 
thereby taking: from the trader the protection which he had under 
the Traffic Act of 1894, wherein it is provided that the onus of 
proving the reasonableness of any charge against which com- 
plaint is made shall lie upon the company. For these and other 
reasons the committee decided that it would be detrimental to the 
trade for the Bill to become law, and the Chamber, therefore, 
opposed it. 

County Court Reform.—tThe necessity for the amendment 
of the law relating to County Courts is so strongly felt by all 
classes of business men who have occasion to avail themselves of 
these tribunals, that almost every representative trade body has 
joined in the demand for improvement. The parliamentary com- 
mittee of the Chamber in reporting upon the County Courts Bill 
(1912), a Government measure, expressed the opinion that if 
passed it would favourably amend the law, but the insertion of 
other provisions was eminently desirable in the interest of com- 
mercial suitors. The following were the recommendations:— 

(z) That in judgment summonses the onus of proof of means 
should not rest with the plaintiff; but that the defendant should be 
required, when pleading inability to pay, to prove the absence of 
means. 

(6) Where a defendant is served with a default summons and 
gives notice of intention to defend, he should be compelled to make 
an affidavit to the effect that he has a dona fide defence. 

(c) Where a defendant intends to dispute a claim, he shall, 
prior to the hearing, give to the plaintiff seven days’ notice of his 
intention, together with the grounds of his defence. 

These suggestions were endorsed by the council and forwarded 
to the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General. 

Town Tenants Bills.—Many other Bills of varying degrees 
of importance to the trade have made their appearance in the suc- 
cessive sessions of Parliament. Among them may be mentioned 
the several Town Tenants Bills, which sought to provide com- 
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pensation for improvements effected by the tenant at his expense, 
and which add to the letting value of the property, and also com- 
pensation for unreasonable disturbance. Many members of the 
trade have from time to time been victimized by arbitrary land- 
lords, and it is hoped that the provisions of the Bill (so far as the 
question of compensation is concerned) will ultimately become 
law, and thus remove long-standing anomalies and grievances. 

The Prohibition of Plumage Bill.—This measure, which 
has made repeated appearances, had for its object the prevention 
of the importation into the United Kingdom of certain plumage, 
but owing to the far-reaching results which would follow its be- 
coming law, and the absence of international agreement with 
reference thereto, it was deemed expedient to oppose it. Bills 
providing for the Sunday Closing of Shops, Daylight Saving, 
Pedlars (1871) Acts Amendment, the Registration of Firms, 
County Court Reform, and other objects, have from time to time 
been considered; and while the council of the Chamber did not 
approve each and every clause of these Bills, yet it agreed with 
their main provisions, and its support will doubtless be continued 
if and when new Bills are introduced having for their purpose 
the same aims. 

Before leaving the consideration of this side of the Chamber’s 
work, it is gratifying to record the fact that the opinions on legis- 
lative proposals expressed through its responsible officers, whether 
represented alone or in conjunction with other trade organizations, 
are invariably received courteously, and with that respect and 
attention due to them by those to whom they are addressed. 

Trade Affairs.—It is quite impossible within the range of 
this article to make allusion to all the many anomalies in the trade 
to be removed, and the reforms to be pressed, and which call for 
legislative treatment or better administration, nor is it within the 
province of the writer to anticipate the action of the Chamber in 
relation thereto. 

Let it be said, however, that, as heretofore, the Chamber 
will persist in its work, strenuously advocating the interests of 
drapers when and where it is appropriate that its attention and 
energies should be applied. 

A perusal of the Reports published annually since the incep- 
tion of the Chamber furnishes valuable evidence of its influence in 
regard to many highly important considerations affecting in one 
way or another the legitimate conduct of retail business. Mention 
should be made of the action brought against a well-known firm 
(members of the Chamber) by the Inland Revenue authorities for 
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the purpose of deciding whether employers were legally obliged 
to take out a 15s. licence yearly in respect of each “house 
porter” employed for business purposes. The principle involved 
being very far-reaching, it was decided to defend the action, and 
after the case had been twice argued in the High Court a verdict 
was given for the defendant with costs. Had the responsibility 
of contesting such a case depended upon the individual firm alone, 
it is highly probable the liability might not have been contested, 
and thus the necessity for united trade action through a repre- 
sentative body was once more clearly demonstrated. 

Living-in.—The subject of assistants ‘‘ Living-in” has for 
some years past been a matter of comment in the public press. 
In 1906 the Government appointed a special committee, known 
as the Truck Committee, within the terms of the reference to 
which was the “ Living-in” question in conjunction with the 
Truck Acts. Delegates from the council of the Chamber 
attended and gave evidence before the Committee. 

The Annual Report of the Chamber issued in 1909 records 
that “The report of the Committee is now published, and states 
that in a number of cases the quality of the accommodation and 
food supplied to assistants, without being actually bad, leaves 
much to be desired, but that it has not been proved to its satis- 
faction that the evils alleged to exist are either so serious or so 
widespread as has been represented, and that much of the evi- 
dence received related to the past, not to the present time. It 
also stated that the Committee visited a number of establishments 
of which complaint was made to them, and were bound to say 
that they did not find the complaints substantiated.” 

The Truck Committee recommended: 

1. ‘““That power should be given to the central authority to 
make regulations as to the accommodation provided in living-in 
establishments. These regulations should make provision with 
regard to sanitation, lavatory, bath, and sanitary accommodation, 
ventilation and cubic space of bedrooms, single beds, &c., and 
should prohibit exclusion of workers returning after the hour of 
locking up. The regulations should cover all establishments 
where assistants live-in. Any distinction that may be necessary 
between establishments only employing one or two assistants and 
the larger establishments can be provided for in the regulations. 

2. ‘‘ That the law as to the sale of food unfit for human con- 
sumption should be extended to cover the case of an employer 
supplying, or having in his possession for the purpose of supply- 
ing to his assistants, food unfit for human consumption. 
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3. ‘That the law should provide for inspection of the living- 
in arrangements of shops by inspectors of the local authority who 
already inspect under the Shop Hours Acts, and that it should be 
their duty to enforce the regulations made by the central authority.” 

These recommendations appeared to the Chamber to be ‘fair; 
yet inspection in the majority of cases was felt to be absolutely 
unnecessary, and the fact was emphasized that the Truck Com- 
mittee stated in its report that it had not been proved to its 
satisfaction that the evils alleged to exist in “‘living-in” were 
either so serious or widespread as had been represented, and 
that much of the evidence given related to the past and not to 
the present time, and also it was admitted that conditions had 
improved considerably, and were improving. 

Proprietary Clothing Clubs, Trading and Other As- 
sociations.—In order to increase his turnover, the retailer is 
sometimes ready to lend a willing ear to those who submit for his 
acceptance suggestions and schemes by which, according to the 
enticing representations of the proposers, the desired end may be 
obtained. ‘The principle involved in what is popularly known as 
club or stamp trading, is continually making its appearance in 
some form or another, and although the methods by which it is 
proposed to work are perhaps less crude and more plausible than 
in some original schemes, yet the objectionable character of the 
principle should not be overlooked. Briefly, the main idea of all 
such schemes is the formation of special societies in order to 
secure from the retailer large discounts from ordinary selling 
prices. The organizers of the associations stipulate for the pay- 
ment to themselves by the trader of commissions amounting in 
some cases to as much as 174 per cent. It need not be argued 
that it is absolutely impossible for a retailer to at one and the 
same time allow such commission and yet give the customer 
value for money. Moreover, ordinary legitimate cash trading is 
seriously jeopardized by such systems. If the principle involved 
in club trading was accepted generally, net profits would be 
seriously reduced, while compensation would not be found in 
increased turnover, because the club and stamp trading systems 
in developing would absorb the customers who previously had 
purchased goods in the ordinary way. The best policy which 
the draper can adopt is to refuse to recognize the principle, let 
it be embodied in whatever project it may. Ingenuity worthy 
of a better cause is continually being applied to the production 
of schemes constituting a serious menace to ordinary and reason- 


ably profitable trading, and it may not be out of place to record 
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the terms of two resolutions which the council has passed upon 
the subject: 

1. That the council of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade strongly recommends 
the trade to have no dealings whatever with proprietary clothing clubs, nor the 
giving of preference discounts to certain sections of the public or trading associa- 
tions, and that the services of the Chamber be at the disposal of the trade in trying 
to agree on united action in resisting these encroachments on the trade. 

2. The council has carefully considered this question, and recommends that 
a letter be sent to all drapers’ associations of the United Kingdom, pointing out 


the growing evil to drapers in supporting proprietary clothing clubs and trading 
associations, and asking for their support in endeavouring to exterminate such 


clubs. 


Bogus Traders.—The operations of the bogus trading im- 
postor are carried on from time to time in almost every part of 
the country. The offer of drapery goods at ridiculously low prices 
is a favourite practice of these individuals, whose usual modus 
operandi is to leave at private residences an attractive circular pur- 
porting to be issued by a wholesale firm, in which textile household 
goods are offered at unheard-of prices. An intimation is given 
that the agent will shortly call. Upon doing so he may receive 
an order to supply a selection of goods mentioned in the circular. 
The man will then explain that the goods desired will have to be 
forwarded, and can be paid for upon receipt. By this apparently 
straightforward arrangement the confidence of the desired custo- 
mer has probably been secured, and seizing the advantage of the 
psychological moment the impostor then offers for sale a length 
of dress material or other fabric which he carries with him, and 
with the influence of the cheap goods ordered upon her mind, the 
lady of the house, or as is often the case the domestic, purchases for 
cash the material offered. Afterwards, when adequate opportunity 
offers itself for reflection, it is found the materials thus bought for 
cash are very inferior in quality, and practically worthless, while 
no more is ever heard of the “bargains” ordered. Realizing the 
extent and import of these nefarious practices, the Chamber issued 
a letter to newspapers throughout the country exposing these 
frauds practised on householders. The attention of the police 
was also called to the matter, and several perpetrators have been 
brought to justice, but unfortunately the men exercising the 
trickery usually give false addresses, and great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in tracing them. Retailers are, therefore, well advised 
in protecting themselves and the public by warning householders 
in their districts, and for this purpose a circular has been prepared 
by the Chamber for distribution, a copy of which can be obtained 
by application to the secretary. 
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Co-operative Societies and Income Tax.—A valuable 
report hereon, indicative of the care and deliberation with which 
the subject had been considered, was brought up by the parlia- 
mentary committee, and adopted by the council. The committee 
had the advantage of having before them the report of the depart- 
mental committee on income tax, and also the appendix to that 
report, together with the memorandum submitted by the Board 
of Inland Revenue, in which latter document it is contended that 
the non-payment of any considerable amount into the national 
exchequer by co-operative societies does not follow from the 
exemption from direct assessment, but is in consonance with 
the general principles upon which the assessment to income tax 
is based. In so far, therefore, as members of the societies are in 
receipt of incomes not exceeding 4160 per annum, they would 
appear to be entitled to relief similarly with other persons re- 
ceiving small incomes. 

For a co-operative society to be legally exempt from direct 
assessment, it is necessary, under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 1893, that it be registered according to statute, 
and it must confine its sales to members, or, if it sells to non- 
members, the number of its shares must not be limited either 
by rules or practice. The Chamber, while not desiring to place 
any disproportionate burden upon co-operative societies, submitted 
they should bear some quota of imperial taxation. That many 
societies, both ordinary trading and industrial, sell goods other 
than to members is well known, and in its report the committee 
expressed the opinion that this should be prohibited, and “that 
a stamp duty should be placed on all documents issued in the 
shape of vouchers given to purchasers of stores”. 

The committee further recommended that the Chamber should 
“secure the assistance of all traders’ associations in demanding 
an enquiry by the Government as to whether ‘societies registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act’ ought to be 
subjected to any limitations with regard to their dealings with 
non-members”. Also, having regard to the many huge under- 
takings of manufacture, shipping, contracting, distribution, insur- 
ance and banking, carried on by societies registered under the 
Act, it is eminently desirable that further enquiry should be made 
into the conditions and terms under which the privilege of such 
registration is granted, inasmuch as an intelligent and fair view 
of the question is that such trading was not contemplated or 
foreseen when the Acts governing registration were passed. 

A revival of retail trade interest in the subject was produced 
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in 1913 by the introduction of the Industrial and Provident So- 
cieties (Amendment) Bill, a Government measure having for its 
objects the amendment of the principal Act in the direction of 
affording further facilities to co-operative trading. 

The Bill proposed to raise the limit of holdings of members 
from £200 to £300, thus enabling the co-operative societies to 
increase their already huge capital in the ratio of 50 per cent. 
Another clause provided that no stamp duty should be payable 
on a receipt given under Section 43 of the principal Act. Many 
other provisions were contained in the Bill, but the remainder 
were principally concerned with the statutory regulation and 
administration of the societies. It was to the particular pro- 
posals above mentioned that the attention of the Chamber and 
other trades’ societies was directed. The report of the parlia- 
mentary committee, adopted by the council, was as follows:— 


This Bill is a Government measure and seeks to amend the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893. It raises the limit of holding of members from 
4200 to £300, and, if passed, will give co-operative’ societies power to increase 
their capital by 50 per cent. This is a very serious matter to the trading com- 
munity of the country, more particularly having regard to the fact that such 
societies are not chargeable under Schedules (c) and (@) of the Income Tax Acts 
unless they sell to others than members, or the number of shares of each society 


is limited either by its rules or its practice. 
The attention of the Chancellors of the Exchequer has from time to time 


been called to the injustice to traders by such exemption, and when it is realized 
that a profit exceeding twelve million pounds is made annually by co-operative 
trading this injustice is accentuated, because were such profit made in the ordinary 
course of business it would bear its proper quota of taxation and thus augment 


the national revenue. 


In placing these contentions before the Government the 
secretary of the Chamber expressed in a vigorous manner the 
sense of inequity which prevails amongst retailers at the exemp- 
tion from payment of income tax of co-operative societies, and 
submitted that in such circumstances it would be distinctly unfair 
to grant further facilities to the societies as competitors of the 
retailer. The opposition to the Bill on the part of the Chamber 
and other societies on behalf of the retailer was not without effect, 
and eventually the clauses providing for increase of capital and 
exemption from stamp duty were dropped. This was regarded as 
a signal example of the results which can be achieved when traders 
speak and act unitedly through their representative organizations. 

Parochial and Institutional Contracts.—The attention 
of the Chamber has since its earliest days been directed to the 
necessary reform of parochial and institutional contract systems, 
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so far as the purchase of textile goods is concerned. As a result 
of representations made to the various authorities, both metro- 
politan and provincial, the assistance of the Chamber has been 
constantly sought in connection with the preparation of ranges 
of official samples, the revision and classification of forms of 
tender, the selection of goods to be purchased, and the compari- 
sons of bulk deliveries with official samples. Indeed, so continu- 
ously are the services of the Chamber requisitioned that arrange- 
ments have been made by which its expert attends on frequent 
occasions at institutions both in London and the country. Ex- 
ceedingly useful work has thus been done in this connection for 
several years past, and there is every proof that it has resulted 
in a superior class of goods being supplied, and incidentally an 
undesirable onus being lifted from the shoulders of the institutional 
officials. 

Misnaming of Manufactured Furs.—In January, 1909, 
a conference took place between the vigilance committee of the 
fur and skin trade section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and representatives of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, 
at the invitation of the first-named body, as a result of which a 
list was prepared and agreed upon, showing the most common 
misdescriptions of manufactured furs, the use of which 1s illegal 
under the Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, together with the correct 
nomenclature. A second conference took place in January, 1911, 
for the purpose of reconsideration, and some revision of the list, 
which, under the joint auspices of the two bodies, has been 
privately circulated to the wholesale and retail textile and fur 
warehouses, and to retailers. It is hoped, and indeed believed, 
that the issue of this list to the trade will tend to check both 
the intentional and unwitting use of misdescriptions, and the 
alleged practice of certain traders in wrongly marking, naming, 
and advertising furs for sale. 

The Draper and Public Mourning.—Upon the lamented 
decease of His Majesty King Edward VII, on 6th May, 1910, a 
royal order was promulgated fixing the period of deep mourning 
until 17th June, and of half-mourning until 29th July. On behalf 
of the textile trade of the United Kingdom, the secretary of the 
Chamber communicated with the Lord Great Chamberlain and 
the Earl Marshal, submitting that in the interests of the trade 
public mourning should not be extended beyond the middle or end 
of June. The reasons for this representation were that the whole- 
sale and retail drapery houses were at the time heavily stocked 
with coloured fabrics, ribbons, blouses, &c., in anticipation of the 
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seasonal trade, and that, in the interests of employers and em- 
ployés in various departments of textile industry, it was absolutely 
necessary for the order to be modified so as to prevent financial 
embarrassment and trade dislocation. Letters on the subject were 
also addressed to the comptroller and treasurer of His Majesty’s 
household and the private secretary to His Majesty. On the facts 
being brought to the notice of the King, the original order was 
graciously revoked, and a new one promulgated limiting the 
period of mourning until 3oth June, thus decreasing the time by 
one month and minimizing to a very considerable extent the loss 
to the trade. The secretary of the Chamber, Mr. J. R. Quilter, 
was the recipient of special congratulations from the council on 
the significant success attending his efforts in securing on behalf 
of the trade the modification of the order. 

Cash-on-Delivery.—The proposals in 1911 for a reciprocal 
cash-on-delivery system with European countries, occasioned much 
interest and deliberation in chambers of commerce and trade 
throughout the United Kingdom, and an expression of opinion 
thereon from the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade was asked for by the 
Postmaster-General. In 1906 the Chamber had joined in the 
successful opposition to the proposals for internal cash-on-delivery, 
believing its adoption would be inimical to the best interests of 
the majority of its members and the trade generally. It would 
appear that although there is a periodical recurrence of the advo- 
cacy of the cash-on-delivery principle in one phase or another, 
there has not yet been any manifestation on the part of the public 
in support of it, and the natural inference is that the sources from 
which the ideas spring are not altogether disinterested. So far 
as internal cash-on-delivery is concerned, it would be unfair to 
requisition a government system to the detriment of many retailers 
who have to meet the responsibilities of local taxation in their 
respective districts, and whose business would unquestionably be 
directly affected in an adverse manner by the introduction of the 
system. So far as the later proposals for a European system 
were concerned, while many who had taken part in the resistance 
campaign of 1906 were for good reasons prejudiced against the 
reappearance of the principle in connection with its application 
to the Continent, yet it was felt the new proposals should be 
considered on their merits, and the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade 
in seeking information upon the subject submitted pertinent repre- 
sentations and interrogated the Postmaster-General as to details 
and methods of the proposed system, receiving courteous and 
explanatory replies. 
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Finally, a communication was received from the secretary of 
the General Post Office to the effect that, after consulting various 
chambers of commerce and trade, and other similar associations 
throughout the country, the Postmaster-General, finding that a 
considerable section of the commercial community was not in 
favour of the proposals, had decided not to introduce the system. 
The Chamber was also thanked for the interest it had taken in the 
subject. 

Cotton Reels: Fixity of Retail Selling Prices and a 
Fair Profit Margin.—At the annual general meeting of the 
Chamber in February, 1912, this important subject was introduced 
and considered in all its bearings. The moment was opportune, 
inasmuch as considerable correspondence and comment on the 
question had appeared in the trade press, and general interest was 
beginning to be aroused in the trade. Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd., had intimated that, if a majority of their 30,000 customers 
throughout the kingdom desired it, they were prepared to fully 
consider the matter in the direction of meeting the expressed 
wishes of their customers. After considerable discussion, the 
general meeting of members of the Chamber resolved: 

“That the members of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, in general meeting 
assembled, request the Central Agency to fix the minimum retail selling price of all 
Central Agency goods, such selling prices to be not less than the list prices, and 


that the Chamber pledges itself to do all in its power to assist them in this con- 
nection.” 


In communicating this resolution to Messrs. Coats, the secre- 
tary was instructed to suggest that when the company sent out 
its next monthly statements to customers a voting paper should be 
enclosed, requesting each customer to record his vote for or against 
the fixing of the retail selling price, as by this means the views of 
the trade could be ascertained. Messrs. Coats very courteously 
adopted the suggestion as to a plebiscite, and meanwhile the 
whole subject had been referred by the council of the Chamber to 
a special committee. 

The customers of Messrs. Coats having expressed by a 
majority their desire that the minimum retail selling prices should 
be fixed, a conference and subsequent negotiations took place 
between the manufacturers and the special committee of the 
Chamber, as a result of which Messrs. Coats caused a communica- 
tion to be sent to the effect: 

“That having carefully considered the question discussed with the committee 


of the Chamber, we have come to the conclusion that any attempt to enforce a 
minimum selling price for all articles sold by the Central Agency would so compli- 
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cate matters as to partly endanger the success of our endeavour to assist the trade 
in obtaining a more reasonable profit, and that it will be much better not to aim too 
high, and to make a beginning with the principal lengths of Coats’, Clark’s, and 
Chadwick’s six-cord, which represent the bulk of the business. We, therefore, 
intend to make the trade discount 15 per cent, with 334 per cent for cash.” 


The effect of this decision is that the retailer has secured an 
extra 4 per cent profit on the goods, while the minimum selling 
prices do not exceed those which have hitherto been considered 
normal. The council of the Chamber unanimously endorsed the 
special committee’s report, which expressed the view that, looking 
at the whole question broadly, the proposition made was equitable 
and one that should be readily accepted, and if the trade loyally 
carries out its part of the agreement by not selling below the fixed 
retail list prices, this would be the forerunner of further reforms. 
The acceptance and adoption by Messrs, Coats of the principle of 
price maintenance together with enhanced profits for the retailer 
confers a decided boon upon the trade. 

Insurance.—Few subjects are of greater importance to the 
retail draper than that of insurance against the many risks inci- 
dental to trading. It necessarily called for the consideration of 
the Chamber, which very soon after its inception applied itself 
to the investigation of the position of the trade in relation to 
insurance both in principle and degree. As far back as 1904 a 
strong representative committee was appointed to consider and 
report on the whole question, and the desirability of dealing with 
the matter in the interests of the trade by establishing a ‘ Drapers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company” or by any other means. The 
sittings of the committee were continued over a considerable 
length of time. Most valuable information was obtained and 
collected as to premiums paid in the trade, the operation of tariff 
rates, and the ratio of claims. It was decided first of all to 
approach the Fire Offices Committee (which committee is the 
recognized organization of the Tariff Fire Insurance Companies), 
calling attention to the data procured and asking for a reduction of 
the rates in respect of drapery establishments, at the same time 
giving cogent and valid reasons for such reductions. As a result 
the following rebates were conceded in 1906. Every drapery 
establishment closing not later than seven o'clock, and where the 
fre insurance premium exceeded 55. per cent, received 5 per cent 
abatement, if the premises were not lighted artificially otherwise 
than by electric light; and moreover, if fire-extinguishing appliances 
were provided and kept, a watchman or others resided on the 
premises, and an automatic fire alarm was installed, a still further 
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5 per cent allowance in respect of each of these conditions was 
arranged. It will be observed that these concessions in effect 
secured a very substantial saving to large retail drapery houses 
where all the conditions were observed; but the hope was ex- 
pressed by the council of the Chamber, that at a subsequent date 
the suggestions as to the advisability of forming an independent 
mutual company on behalf of the whole trade would lead to 
definite steps being taken toward arriving at the desired end. 
Two years later, in 1908, the secretary made further overtures to 
the Fire Offices Committee, and obtained the removal of the 
qualifying restriction as to the hour of closing in connection with 
the reduction of rates. This further concession brought a much 
larger number of establishments within the purview of the special 
terms than had previously received them, and much gratification 
was expressed thereat. 

So far the Chamber had to content itself with influencing 
conditional abatements, and developing its already well-established 
and progressive company for the insurance of plate glass upon 
a system of conditional rebate of premiums. By this system 
premiums upon renewal were reduced by 30 per cent where no 
breakages had occurred during the preceding year, and by 20 per 
cent where the cost of replacement was less than the annual 
premium. It is worthy of record that in some years the outlay 
upon replacements appropriated more than half the amount re- 
ceived in the annual premium income, the surplus on the year’s 
working, after placing a substantial sum to reserve, being allo- 
cated to rebate, thus demonstrating the effectiveness of the 
company’s purpose to reduce premiums to the minimum at 
which they could be regarded as being proportionate to the risks 
involved. As regards the greater and more complex question 
of fire and general insurance, the Chamber continued to make 
enquiry and investigation. Gradually the idea of the formation 
of a company for the transaction of all kinds of insurance (except 
life and marine) took shape. Pursuant to a resolution of its 
council on 18th May, 1909, the Chamber issued a letter to 
drapers throughout the country setting forth in general terms 
the case for the construction of such a company for the benefit 
of the trade. The letter met with a most favourable response, 
and as a result the hope and belief were expressed by the special 
committee that a sound undertaking could be inaugurated which 
would relieve the trade of the onerous burdens of dispropor- 
tiunate premiums by the rebates which could be expected to be 
declared, thus building up in connection with the Chamber the 
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most important work which had as yet resulted from its organ- 
ized power. These views and aspirations were enthusiastically 
endorsed by the council, and the necessary preliminary steps 
were taken to bring into existence the Drapers’ Mutual Fire and 
General Insurance Corporation, Limited. The directorate was 
constituted of leading members of the Chamber, closely connected 
with the trade and conversant with the general conditions of vary- 
ing textile risks. It was decided, as far as was practicable, and 
having due regard to security, to adopt a profit-sharing or bonus 
system, giving to the insurer special advantages. Thus, in 1909, the 
aim and idea which had been for many years in the mind of the 
Chamber materialized successfully, and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the inception and development of the undertaking 
has been characterized by excellent support from the trade. The 
formation of the company under the auspices of the Chamber 
has unquestionably given it prestige in the eyes of the trade, and 
assisted to secure the support and confidence of a large and 
influential clientele, who not only avail themselves as insurers of 
the special advantages, but who also have a decided personal 
interest in its activities and steady progress. The transaction of 
business on independent lines, with rates sufficiently elastic to 
enable terms and premiums to be fixed in accordance with the 
risks involved, with discriminating specialization so systematic as 
to be scientific, has resulted in a healthy growth and expansion 
at once encouraging and gratifying. The additional advantage 
of highly influential local boards in several important provincial 
centres, composed as they are of gentlemen of important and 
extensive commercial associations, cannot fail to secure powerful 
national support which will without doubt materially advance 
the company in the estimation of the great textile trading com- 
munity. 

Unfair Restriction of Retailers in Buying.—The textile 
world is so fortunately free from the existence of unfair schemes 
of trading promoted for the purpose of controlling the supply of 
goods to retailers, that we are perhaps hardly sufficiently alive to 
the import of the few attempts which are made in this direction on 
behalf of vested interests concerned. It is important, therefore, 
to refer to the instance of the bedstead manufacturers’ rebate 
scheme of 1912, so strenuously opposed by the Drapers’ Chamber 
of Trade. Inasmuch as a very large number of drapers through- 
out the country have house-furnishing departments and deal in 
the goods in question, the Chamber felt it to be imperative in the 
interests of the trade to institute a decided and unqualified 
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opposition to the proposals of the federation in so far as they 
were deemed to be prejudicial to retailers and antagonistic to fair 
trading. 

Stated briefly, the scheme of the federation was that while 
making a considerable advance in the price of metal bedsteads, 
it was proposed to hand back to its customers a rebate of 10 per 
cent upon the express condition that no metal bedsteads were 
bought outside the federation, otherwise the whole rebate to 
which the customer might be entitled would be forfeited. The 
payment of the rebate was to be deferred for six months, apparently 
with the intention of comfel/ing the trader to confine his purchases 
to the federated firms, thus holding back in the aggregate a vast 
sum of money from the use of retailers. 

The council of the Chamber adopted the recommendation of 
its special committee, and decided to offer immediate and active 
opposition to the scheme. Retail traders throughout the country 
concerned in the matter were communicated with, and it was 
pointed out that the principle involved was one of vital importance, 
with possibilities of far-reaching application, and its acceptance 
would probably result in action by other groups of manufacturers, 
who would impose restrictions to the further embarrassment of the 
retailer. 

Individual Assistance to Members.—A side of the 
Chamber’s work which is much appreciated, and which has 
materially contributed towards its successful development, is the 
personal service rendered to members in regard to matters of 
individual business difficulty. To the member in a quandary, 
faced by a dilemma, uncertain as to legal responsibility or right, 
it is unquestionably a gratifying reflection that should necessity 
arise it is open for him to consult the Chamber through the 
secretary as to the right course to take, and indeed to enlist its 
services. On such occasions the Chamber is a medium of advice 
and a source of protection, and very frequently its influence is 
requisitioned to bring about the settlement of differences, thereby, 
in many instances, preventing expense, avoiding loss of time, 
and the annoyance of litigation. It is obvious that under modern 
trade conditions the retail draper may have before him the pos- 
sibility of many contingencies arising in the course of everyday 
business. Difficulties may occur in relation to agreements, con- 
tracts, the registration or infringement of trade marks, injuries 
to persons on business premises, claims under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, damage to frontages and trade vehicles, rating 
and assessments, covenants of lease, fire claims, references, the 
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operation of clauses in the Building Acts, compulsory alteration 
to business premises, goods damaged or lost in transit, returns 
under the Census of Production Act, proprietary clothing clubs, 
bogus traders, &c. From year to year the Annual Reports of 
the Chamber chronicle the numerous difficulties in which its 
assistance has been given, and it is not too much to say that 
such services form one of the strongest bonds in retaining the 
interest and support of its adherents. 


CHAPTER II 


Fire Insurance for Drapers 


THE NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Fire Insurance a Necessity.—Under modern conditions 
insurance of premises and stock against loss by fire is a business 
necessity. Every sensible man takes the utmost precautions 
against the risk of any part of his premises or stock being set on 
fire. He considers carefully the whole arrangements for lighting 
and heating the premises, and regulation of the business to see 
that everything is done to reduce the risk of fire to the lowest 
possible minimum, and will also provide apparatus for extinguish- 
ing a blaze in its earlier stages whenever and wherever it occurs, 
and sees that every employe is taught to use them promptly and 
effectively. But after all that human foresight and ingenuity can 
devise has been done, the chance of a fire must always remain a 
contingency which should be provided against by insurance. An 
escape of gas, the fusing of an electric wire, momentary careless- 
ness on the part of someone using a light or fire, the outbreak of 
fire in neighbouring premises, and the thousand-and-one chances 
constantly occurring in crowded commercial centres, may cause a 
firm’s stock and premises to blaze up in sudden and irresistible 
conflagration, involving the destruction of property worth hundreds 
and even thousands of pounds. 

The Principle of Insurance.— When a fire insurance 
policy is taken out, the holder should clearly understand what it 
covers, and what are the rights it confers. This seems too 
obvious to need argument; but it is extraordinary how many 
policy-holders have only the very vaguest notions on these 
essential points. 

A policy of insurance is a simple contract providing that, in 
consideration of payment of a certain agreed sum of money, 
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called the premium, the insurance company will indemnify the 
person or firm taking out the policy against loss or damage by 
fire to stated kinds of property, up to the amount specified, 
subject to the conditions contained in the document known as 
the policy, or implied by the “common” or “statute” law of the 
land. 
Limitations.—There are many special limitations introduced 
into fire insurance policies; but we must first take note of general 
limitations. Many people have the notion that when a fire has 
destroyed everything insured, all they have to do 1s to apply to 
the insurance company for the amount specified on the insurance 
policy and it will be handed over to them without further enquiry. 
But an ordinary policy is not a contract to pay a certain total sum 
in case of fire; it is only an undertaking to pay the amount of 
damage suffered by the property insured, not exceeding the 
specified sum. And in every case reasonable proof of the actual 
amount of loss or damage is therefore required, and only that 
sum can be recovered, quite irrespective of the amount upon 
which premiums have been paid. These general limitations have 
been largely influenced by insurance legislation that enacts that 
a man should not make a profit on such a serious disaster as a 
fire—a disaster injurious in every sense to the commonwealth, 
and that his interest should be limited to recovery of the amount 
of actual loss or damage involved. This ‘‘interest” is in insurance 
parlance known as the “ insurable interest ”. 

Conditions.— When a man has in his business career to sign 
a deed of partnership, or to take a lease of property, or enter into 
any other business document, he carefully studies it, and takes 
legal advice on doubtful points; but, judging by the number of 
disputes constantly raised over fire insurance policies, it would 
appear that the maxim, ‘“‘ Read before you sign or accept ”, is more 
honoured in the breach than the observance by insurers. This is 
extremely injudicious, and unfair to all parties for several reasons. 
For one thing, very often a fire policy involves not only the 
capital of the policy-holder, but the money of his friends and 
creditors as well. Besides, insurance of drapery businesses 
especially is not a simple affair; a certain amount of knowledge 
of the business is needed before provisions can be made for all 
the contingencies which may arise. The risks may have to be 
split up and properly defined, or else ambiguity at once costly and 
worrying may result. Nobody can know the facts so well as the 
insurer himself, and if he reads over the policy and notes the con- 
ditions carefully, he can point to the discrepancies or omissions 
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and have them rectified before the policy goes through. Insurance 
companies may, and very often do, liberally interpret doubtful 
points; but it should be kept in mind that a fire insurance policy 
is a contract based upon specified conditions, and, like all other 
clearly expressed contracts, one party cannot complain if it is 
strictly applied. 

Agents.—Many traders leave the arrangement of those details 
to the insurance agent who negotiates the policy, and get him to 
fill up the proposal forms. But the agent is not employed by the 
company for that purpose, and the company cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any mistakes he may commit. The writer has come 
across many instances of a confidence almost touching in the 
agent's technical knowledge shown by otherwise shrewd business 
men; and when he has drawn attention to some glaring discrepancy 
on the face of the policy, he has been met with the reply that 
Mr. ‘‘ Agent” knows all about it, and is assured that 42s company 
would not take advantage of a misdescription, or omission, or what- 
ever it might be. The confidence may be well-placed or other- 
wise, and we admit that it has been justified frequently; but it is 
not only not good business practice but exceedingly bad business 
to leave interests so important to such chances. 

Insurance Brokers.— Recognized firms of insurance brokers, 
and agents in a large way of business, may be employed with 
advantage in some instances, especially for the larger trade risks. 
As a rule, such firms can be relied upon to draw up the proposals 
and conditions satisfactorily, though the insurer must always 
remember that he alone can know his own business thoroughly, 
that even the most expert outsider may miss important and special 
points, and upon the insurer alone, as a rule, the loss has to fall 
for any mistakes. 

It must not be taken, however, that it is necessary to resort to 
agent or insurance broker for ordinary fire insurance. On the 
contrary, with reasonable care and intelligent scrutiny of the 
proposals and policy, any trader ought, we think, to be able to 
effect a sound insurance on his premises and stock when he has 
appreciated properly the contents of this chapter. 


INSURANCE PROPOSALS AND DETAILS OF 
- POLICIES 


Proposals.—The basis of an insurance policy is the proposal 
form, which must be filled up, giving all the information required 
by the company. Proposal forms may vary; but they usually 
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contain statements of the amount of insurance, the correct names 
and addresses of the insurers, description and position of premises, 
the exact nature of the business carried on, the character, amount, 
and value of stocks, trading appliances or machines, and other 
particulars bearing on the risks involved. The validity of the 
policy depends upon the dona fides of the answers to or the filling 
up of the proposal form. Material error in the descriptions given, 
or suppression of material facts bearing upon the risks which the 
company is reasonably entitled to know, is sufficient to “void” 
the policy. It is, therefore, important that the intending insurer 
be candid and accurate in filling up the form of proposals. The 
proposals are the foundations, and if the foundations are “shaky” 
the superstructure must be unsafe. 

Correct Designation of Insurer.—If a person is trading 
by himself and in his own name, there is no difficulty. But when 
the firm name is not that of the proprietor, it is necessary that the 
fact should be stated, such as J. S. trading as ‘J. S. & Sons”, or 
whatever it may be. If there are partners, the policy should be 
taken out in the joint names of the partners, or in the trading 
style of the firm. To meet every case, it is advisable to give the 
description of a partnership firm thus: ‘“ John Jones, Robinson, & 
Co., or partners of the firm for the time being”. This covers all 
the partners, and provides for any changes which may occur in 
the constitution of the firm. 

Address.—The full and correct address of the firm insuring, 
along with a description of the premises sufficient to identify them, 
is absolutely essential. The location of the property has also an 
important bearing on the risks of the company, and it is conse- 
quently a material, if not ¢4e material fact to them. A proper 
description of the property is also necessary, because a question 
as to whether the policy covers may arise. For instance, when 
the premises are described as ‘shop and house, all communicat- 
ing ’, and there is a warehouse at the back, not in direct communi- 
cation with the main building, the contents of the detached building 
are not covered by the policy. Any such detached part of the 
premises must be expressly included in the description. 

Description of Business.—A full and accurate description 
of the business carried on must be set out in the proposal form 
upon which the insurance policy is based. If the business includes 
two or more separate trades, each trade must be specified. The 
company thus has clear notice of the class of risk insured, and the 
goods commonly dealt in by each trade covered by the policy 
without a more specific description of the stocks. For example, 
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if the business is described in the policy as drapery, and the 
grocery trade is carried on as well, the stock of the latter trade 
cannot be held to be covered, unless it has been specially men- 
tioned. In many cases serious loss has been incurred through 
neglect of this very simple precaution. 

Stock-in-Trade.—Those goods commonly sold by traders in 
a described line of business can be comprehended sufficiently by 
the term ‘“‘stock”, or ‘“stock-in-trade”, but special regard must be 
given to questions of goods in trust, or goods sold but not de- 
livered, or other questions of stock dealt with later. 

In this connection we may call the attention of traders to 
a miusdescription common in current policies insuring stock. 
One often finds stock described as ‘in the shop”, whereas the 
greater part may be in the storerooms, warerooms, cellars, or 
even in the private rooms of the proprietor. When trade is 
busy, and stocks are being rapidly increased to meet the increased 
demand, the goods are stored wherever there is room. ‘“On 
the premises” is a safer description, and even that may require 
amplification in special cases. 

Fixtures, Fittings, and Trade Utensils. — Business 
practice proceeds swiftly, and authoritative legal definitions of 
trade subjects lag far behind. In one sense this is a good thing, 
because it means that business men are able to adjust their affairs 
without the intervention of the legal practitioners. But lack of 
definition has its drawbacks. For one thing, such terms as 
“fittings”, “fixtures”, and “utensils” are very loosely used, and 
the one is frequently employed to describe those articles which 
can only be correctly described by the other. It is therefore 
advisable to use both. Fittings and fixtures are trade appliances, 
but some utensils can hardly be included under either of these 
classes, and therefore should be specifically mentioned. Insurers 
should observe the utmost care in drawing up the descriptions of 
these subjects, because the general conditions of fire policies are 
strict. On the back of most policies the following conditions are 
printed: ‘‘ This policy does not cover property held in trust or on 
commission (unless expressly described as such), nor china, glass, 
looking-glasses, clocks, watches, trinkets, medals, curiosities, manu- 
scripts, prints, paintings, drawings, sculptures, musical, mathe- 
matical, and philosophical instruments, patterns, models, and 
moulds, unless specially mentioned in the policy, nor deeds, 
bonds, bills of exchange, promissory notes, money, securities for 
money, stamps, and books of account.” 

A careful reading of the foregoing will convince anyone of the 
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need for the precautions we have advised. — Further, as the sub- 
jects are commonly referred to as being “in certain buildings, 
it is advisable to include specifically all the fittings and property 
exterior to the building, such as exterior signs or show cases, 
blinds, lamps, &c., which are often of considerable value. 

A description answering to the requirements of most drapers 
and other soft goods traders is the following:— 

“ Fixtures, fittings, and trade utensils, office and business furni- 
ture and effects, including sewing and other machines, plate glass 
and mirrors, floor coverings, kitchen cooking or heating apparatus, 
pipes, machinery and fittings for same, telephones own or in trust, 
stationery and unused account books, electric or gaslight installa- 
tions and fittings, lifts and appurtenances, and exterior blinds, 
fixtures, signs, and show cases.” 

Plate Glass and Mirrors.—It will be observed that, under 
these conditions, looking-glasses are not covered unless specially 
mentioned. It therefore behoves the insurer to see that the plate 
glass, whether in the fronts or in the mirrors and shelvings, is 
mentioned as being included in the insurance. 

Rented or Hired Fixtures.—As the ownership of rented 
or hired fixtures or plant is vested legally in the landlord or the 
owner, insurance of these subjects by the tenant without qualifica- 
tion would not be covered. Goods purchased under the hire- 
purchase system sometimes cause complications, the question of 
legal ownership raising points of difficulty. Provision should 
be made beforehand in such cases, and all insurable interests 
defined, the underlying principle being that the insured must be 
the owner, and if not, the nature of the qualification must be 
shown. 

Plant and Machinery.— Manufacturing businesses use plant 
and machinery which cannot be held to be covered by a general 
definition of fixtures or utensils. Firms having extensive premises 
and a large trade, even though they do not manufacture, often 
require plant which needs special description. We suggest a few 
clauses calculated to meet the points which may arise:— 

“On boilers, including foundations thereof, fittings, and appur- 
tenances.” 

“On plant, machinery, apparatus and tools, including all fit- 
tings and connections, gearings, pulleys, shaftings and beltings, 
water, steam, gas, and other pipes.” 

‘Qn tools, the property of employes for the time being.” 

; “On dynamos and electric-light or heating installations and 
ttings.” 
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Buildings Insurance.—On many occasions when buildings 
are insured, the amount which the building originally cost is con- 
tinued for years to be the insured amount without revision; but 
it must be borne in mind that the cost of buildings has tended 
of late years to increase very considerably, and therefore the 
actual cost of rebuilding should from time to time be considered 
in the light of the present experience. Insurance of buildings 
should also include the professional charges for architects, clerk 
of works, and the preparation of plans for reinstatement, or other- 
wise questions arise as to whether these fees, although in sub- 
stance compulsorily payable in any rebuilding, are part of the 
costs that can be recovered from the company without specific 
insurance. 

Patterns and Designs.—Drapers, costumiers, outfitters, and 
tailors must clearly understand that their paper patterns, designs, 
and measures are among the articles expressly ruled out by the 
general conditions we have quoted, and that, therefore, if they 
wish to cover them, it must be by a specific statement in the 
insurance policy. Samples of cloths and other goods, and books 
of patterns, which frequently run into large sums of money, may 
be held by the insurance company to lie under the heading of 
patterns. To make sure, firms having large numbers of samples 
and patterns should mention them specially in the description 
of goods insured. 

Goods in Trust.—As we have already stated, the general 
principle of insurance rigidly implies that the goods covered by 
a policy are the property of the insured. Consequently, goods 
upon the premises belonging to other parties, even though of 
the same class and kind as those insured, are not covered, unless 
the policy is worded so as to include them. In many cases the 
insured is not legally responsible for the safety of the goods 
held on trust or commission; but more often, although not liable, 
he has to “pay up” for other commercial reasons. Such goods 
are therefore as valuable to him as the goods he actually owns. 
To meet this point, it is usual to add the phrase, ‘goods, on 
trust or commission, for which he is responsible’, to an insurance 
policy. 

For obvious reasons the provision is very guarded, and ts 
interpreted with some strictness. A condition of recovering loss 
or damage to other people’s goods is, that liability must be 
proved, under agreement or otherwise, on the part of the insured, 
to make good loss or damage to the owner of the goods. Though 
the point is not always pressed in settlements, there is often a 
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‘distinct difference between the responsibility assumed by the 
insured for such losses and his legal liability. 

Goods on Approbation.—Sometimes traders have in their 
possession goods on approbation, or on sale or return, or a con- 
dition equivalent, which may be construed as their actual property 
or as goods on trust, according to the circumstances under which 
they have been delivered. Goods on approbation are held by 
firms to heavy amounts at times, and it is safer to see that, so 
far as fire risks are concerned, they are covered under one or 
other of such definitions. 

~ Goods Sold, but not Delivered.—In warehouses, and large 
retail houses having a suburban or country trade, goods remain 
on the premises for packing and delivery after having been 
sold. A dispute may arise as to the legal ownership of goods 
selected and laid aside, dependent upon the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and it is advisable that the words, “including goods 
sold, but not delivered”, should be on such policies. Where 
a policy is ambiguously worded, the fact of legal ownership 
determines whether or not the goods are covered. 

Price of Goods Sold.—Another question occurs in con- 
nection with goods sold but not delivered. The expense of sell- 
ing these goods has been incurred and the profit on them earned; 
but insurance is not held to cover profits, and the indemnity im- 
plies only reinstatement on the cost-price basis without profit, the 
goods sold being classed as stock. At the best this is manifestly 
unfair, and there should be no difficulty in recovering the same 
value as if they had actually been delivered to the customer and 
paid for. The writer would suggest that the insurance on “ goods 
sold but not delivered” should be extended to cover the selling 
price of such goods. 

Goods in Transit.—The location of goods is held to con- 
dition the risk, and therefore when they are removed from the 
site stated on the policy insurance ceases to apply. Goods sub- 
ject to removal from one place to another or transit should be 
covered either by a special clause, “in transit or in course of 
removal”, or by a special “floating” policy. 

Household Effects.—Wearing apparel, furniture, and other 
household effects, in private use by the insured and his family, 
are covered by the general conditions of the ordinary policy. 
There are some points to be noted, however, in this connection. 
Misconstruction may arise over the furniture and domestic 
effects, &c., required by the living-in staff, and it should be 
clearly stated that the goods covered are “not exposed for sale”. 
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the full clause reading, ‘in private use, viz. not exposed for 
sale”. 

Insurance in the name of a partnership firm does not neces- 
sarily cover the personal effects of individual members of the 
firm. Each partner having furniture and personal effects, not 
being strictly partnership property, should insure these goods in 
his own name. 

Personal Effects of Assistants or Visitors.—In respect 
to the personal effects of assistants and visitors, we come up 
against the general principle of insurance that the goods must 
be the property of the insured, unless covered by a special 
reference. The best plan is to insure for a separate amount on 
“the wearing apparel and personal effects of assistants and visitors 
for the time being”. Most firms adopt this practice. The pre- 
caution alleviates much hardship, and obviates the painful neces- 
sity for undignified charitable appeals for the benefit of burnt-out 
assistants. 

Horses, Vehicles, and Motors.—Many firms have their 
own delivery and collecting vehicles, and insurance of these should 
be effected, in which their location is correctly described. As the 
position, relations, and other circumstances in regard to vehicles 
are liable to change, the covering clause should be as compre- 
hensive as possible, while enabling change of location to be noted 
with a minimum of trouble. We suggest the following clause :— 

‘On horses, vans, carts, vehicles, motor cars, motor vans, 
and cycles, including harness, utensils, fittings, stable require- 
ments, and fodder, in or about the stables, sheds, or yard, known 
AS sie snceuneas 

Representative Ownership.—As the primary condition of 
insurance in general is possession of the property covered by the 
insured, a question arises regarding the position of trustees, 
executors, agents, and other representative owners in respect to 
insurance. The problem is easily solved. In every case in- 
surance can be effected if the nature of the trust is disclosed 
and described in the policy, such as J. S., agent for ............ 
or J. S3; trustee Ir ssccecsencns 


WARRANTIES, SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 
AND ALTERATIONS 


Warranties and Special Conditions.—The usual condi- 
tions are printed on the backs of all policies. But in many cases 
insurance cannot be effected without the acceptance by the insured 
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of special warranties or conditions. These special conditions 
vary, of course, with the differences of circumstances. In some 
cases it may be a limit to the number of assistants employed or 
housed on the premises; in others, the particulars of the stoves 
allowed, the manner of lighting and heating may be specified; 
or again, the hanging or exhibition of goods may be in question. 
Other important conditions are: the quantities of inflammable 
substances kept, and under what conditions; removal of waste; 
facilities of communication, of egress and exit in the premises, 
and soon. Though not always under the control of the insured, 
the manner in which adjacent premises are occupied is frequently 
a condition strictly governing the insurance. 

Special warranties constitute a definite undertaking on the 
part of the insured, and are vital conditions of the policy. The 
legal tendency is to interpret those special conditions with a 
strictness bordering on severity. The plea that the fire was not 
caused by the breaking of the particular warranty has been held 
to be insufficient. Technically, the policy is void if a warranty 
has not been complied with. 

Notification and Endorsement of Alterations. — Any 
occurrence affecting the risks undertaken by the insuring com- 
pany must be notified to it and endorsed on the policy. Changes 
in methods of lighting and heating, alterations requiring workmen 
on the premises, the opening up of new communications, exten- 
sion of premises or change of ownership, are among the occur- 
rences requiring endorsement. Without compliance with these 
conditions the policy becomes disputable. 

When new premises are taken in, either with or without 
communication to the old premises, the insurances should be 
extended to them by endorsement, the description being fully set 
forth. 

In the hurry of business, and the continual effort to cope with 
changing fashions and methods of trading, the question of in- 
surance is apt to slip into the background. Insurance is an 
expense, a precaution, not a means of making money, and there- 
fore liable to be jostled aside by matters of immediate moment. 
But too many have found that neglect to attend to insurance 
requirements has entailed irreparable loss, and even ruin. It 
behoves every business man to keep his insurance company fully 
informed of every change in his premises and trading equipment, 
and to see that the insurance is extended to not only the additional 
premises but the contents thereof. 
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special conditions. Though we think the function of fire in- 
surance companies is beneficent, we must never forget that they 
are financial organizations formed to make profit. Every com- 
pany seeks to safeguard its own interests, and to limit risks as 
far as possible on the ordinary premiums. It is not good business 
for companies to make a practice of voiding policies; but if a 
fire should occur on a policy which may be disputed, the insured 
starts negotiations for settlement with a distinct handicap against 
him. The points requiring special cover in each trade must be 
carefully studied by those belonging to it, and the policy, in each 
case, framed so as to confer a maximum of protection for the 
minimum premium. By specific description of the subjects which 
might otherwise be ruled out in the general conditions of policy, 
in the body of the policy, or in the proposal form upon which 
the policy is based, the insured can secure better terms than by 
taking the risk of a disputed settlement in case of fire. Even 
if extra rates are required to cover special risks, the few shillings 
per annum are more than repaid by the extra security. 


TENANTS’ LIABILITIES, PROFITS, AND 
INSURANCE SCHEDULES 


Rent, Rates, and Taxes.—One of the hardships incurred 
by a fire is that the substantial charges, such as rent, rates, and 
taxes, continue to run on. These charges are not covered by 
ordinary insurance, and the loss suffered is frequently consider- 
able. To pay rent and rates for premises which have not been 
occupied is a tax on a man’s resources just at the time when he 
is least able to bear it. The best plan is to insure for six or 
twelve months’ rent, rates, and taxes. If the premises are owned 
by the insured, the rental value, ground rent, rates, taxes, and 
other charges can be covered by insurance. Of course, it is 
necessary to state on the policy whether the insurance is for rent 
actually paid or payable, or rental value to the insured. 

Tenants’ Liabilities. — Business premises are rented or 
leased on terms which vary in many ways. There is the simple 
form of lease by which the tenant agrees to pay a stated rent, and 
undertakes to keep the premises in repair. Under such a lease 
the tenant is bound to hand over the property at the end of the 
lease in a good state of repair, and, unless protected by a clause, 
“damage by fire excepted”, the tenant is liable for restoring the 
property to its normal state in event of fire. 

More commonlv. however, business premises are rented on 
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what is called a repairing lease, the conditions of which are that 
the tenant keeps the premises in good repair, upholds and main- 
tains the property, and hands over in good condition when the 
lease expires. Under the repairing lease a tenant's liability for 
damage by fire is even more expressly defined. . 

Another covenant is the building lease, under which the tenant 
is the owner of the buildings. Building leases extend from sixty 
to ninety-nine years; but, as a rule, the ground landlord retains 
power to prescribe what kind and class of building shall be erected. 
In rebuilding after a fire, the lessee may be called upon by the 
ground landlord to incur greater expense than his fire policy 
allows. It may happen, also, that a trader has taken over a lease 
with only a short period of years to run, and must deliver up the 
property in a condition satisfactory to the ground landlord at the 
termination of the lease. Thus, even though the ground landlord 
may have no right to interfere during the run of the lease, he 
can enforce serious expense in repair when the lease expires. A 
trader naturally endeavours to obliterate all traces of damage 
by fire from his business premises; but the requirements of a 
ground landlord may go much further than that, and sometimes 
arrangements can be made for the insurance to extend to such 
liability. 

Many leases nowadays contain a clause stipulating that the 
lessee must insure for a certain sum, and he is apt to assume that 
nothing more is necessary. But if the covenant engages for com- 
plete reinstatement, or even if nothing to the contrary is provided, 
and the insured sum is not sufficient, the lessee will be compelled 
to make good out of his own pocket. 

Risks so serious as those we have indicated should be very 
carefully provided against, and the trader, whether tenant for a 
term of years, lessee of property, or owner of buildings on lease- 
hold, ought to scrutinize the terms upon which he holds his 
occupancy, and insure accordingly. 

Insuring Profits.—One of the most serious consequences 
of a fire is the loss of trade, and therefore of income, caused by 
the disaster. This loss is sometimes more important than the loss 
of property caused by the fire, and yet ordinary insurances do not 
cover it. The advisability of making such an insurance is now 
generally recognized, and some of the larger fire offices, as well 
as other insuring corporations, issue policies indemnifying this 
class of loss. 

schedule of Insurance.—The different classes of risks, and 
the conditions attached, render fire insurance a matter of some 
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complexity. Of course, a trader in a smal] way of business can 
cover his main risks by one or two policies. In fact, many pros- 
perous business men are content with one policy. But firms with 
extensive interests and various kinds of properties generally divide 
the insurances amongst various companies to cover themselves 
against loss by fire. Again, it has become a common practice to 
split up large risks amongst several different companies. Conse- 
quently, firms find themselves in possession of a number of insur- 
ance policies, differently worded, with varying conditions attached, 
covering a given proportion of the risks on the stock and premises, 
or insuring particular properties for odd amounts. Under such 
conditions it is not easy to ascertain at any moment whether 
the amount of cover is sufficient or not, or that the contents of 
the policies are keeping pace with the developments of the 
business. 

A firm should aim at treating its insurance as a unit, and the 
different policies as parts of the whole. A schedule should be 
drawn up and agreed with the insurance office principally con- 
cerned, setting forth the proportions and amounts covered in each 
office—one-half, one-third, one-fourth, or other moieties—and a 
copy supplied to each office, to be attached to the policy. With 
this schedule at hand it is easy to ascertain what risks are covered 
and for how much, and to see that the total insurance is adequate. 
The dates when the premiums fall due are, of course, shown on 
the schedule; but if it can be arranged that all premiums are to 
fall due at one time, the chance of payment being overlooked is 
avoided. Insurance companies are not bound to advise when 
premiums are due, though they generally do so. 

The schedule applies mainly to split risks, but it is also 
useful as a private device for insurers. Tabulate the insur- 
ances, with particulars of subjects and amounts, and dates when 
premiums are due. 


“AVERAGE” POLICIES 


No branch of insurance business has been the cause of so 
much disappointment and dispute as the policy ‘subject to 
average”, The meaning of the term is clearly set forth in the 
conditions of the policy, but the effect of the conditions in fire 
settlements is seldom fully understood. In certain circumstances, 
the policy “subject to average” is the only possible solution of 
a practical difficulty, and it is necessary that the conditions 
attached to such a policy should be clearly appreciated. 
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The crux of the whole matter lies in the fact that the amount 
recoverable under a policy ‘subject to average" is based on the 
proportion between the sum specified and the total value of the 
property insured. Where the policy specifies a sum greater than 
the value of the property at the time of the fire, no question can 
arise, because loss or damage is then indemnified as under an 
ordinary policy. But if, at the outbreak of the fire, the total 
value of the property insured “subject to average” is greater 
than the amount of the existing insurances, the assured 1s pre- 
sumed to be his own insurer for the difference, and bears that 
proportion of the loss, just as another insurance company which 
might have been insuring the difference would do. 

In practice, the principle works out in this way: Suppose a 
property valued for insurance at £10,000 has been damaged, the 
insurance “subject to average” being £5000, and the damage done 
by the outbreak amounts to £ 3000, the insuring companies would 
only be liable for the proportion of the damage in the same pro- 
portion as their insurances stand to the gross value. In this case 
the amount payable by the insurance companies would be one- 
half of the damage, viz. £1500. Under an ordinary policy the 
assured could have recovered the whole £3000 out of the £5000 
insurance. 

Before accepting a policy ‘subject to average”, the whole 
matter should be carefully considered. It must be kept in mind 
that, by the general conditions of ordinary policies, if one insurance 
is ‘subject to average ’, all the other existing insurances likewise 
become ‘“‘ subject to average ’, even though not originally issued as 
‘average insurances. 

When the ‘‘average” conditions cannot be avoided, the safest 
plan is to insure for the full value of the property at the period 
of highest value. Of course this may be said to sacrifice one of 
the advantages of ‘‘average” insurance, and it is possible that a 
firm may choose to run the risk of deficiency in insurance for that 
object. But it should be clearly understood that deficiency of 
insurance in policies “subject to average” practically implies self- 
insurance for the amount of the deficiency. 


SETTLEMENT OF FIRE CLAIMS 


_ Estimate and Proof of Loss.—As a fire insurance policy 
is based on the principle of indemnity against actual loss or 
damage by fire, payment is restricted to the amount of the loss 
caused by a fire. In order that a settlement be effected, proof 
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of damage, and an estimate of the amount, must be furnished by 
the insured. 

It was said of old, ‘‘Where the carcase is, thither do the eagles 
gather”, and one of the unfortunate results of the publicity given 
to such events as fires is the number of people who gather round 
the victim of the misfortune with offers of service not wholly 
disinterested, and very often quite incompetent. Among those 
persons the fire-claim makers are numerous. No one would 
think of entrusting a stranger with drawing up a deed of partner- 
ship or taking out probate on a will, and yet many firms have 
been found willing to entrust such a delicate matter as the settle- 
ment of fire claims to persons with no other recommendation than 
their importunate clamour to obtain the commission. The game 
of a certain class of fire-claim makers is to put the fire claim in 
as high as possible, basing the estimates frequently on the flimsiest 
pretexts, and no doubt the unfortunate victim of misfortune feels 
glad to find a man who appreciates so fully his losses. But the 
insurance companies are represented by experts, skilled in the 
law and experienced in dealing with exaggerated claims, and they 
demolish the claimant's case like a house of cards, leaving him 
frequently with much less than his just due. It has been the 
writer's experience that a fire claim based on honest estimates is 
always fairly met; but the extravagant claims of an unscrupulous 
assessor are fought and exposed ruthlessly, and the pity of it is 
that it is the unfortunate client who pays the penalty. 

Methods of Adjusting Claims.—When the insurance com- 
pany chiefly interested has been notified of a loss, it is usual for 
the company to instruct a firm of fire assessors to act for it. The 
assessors forthwith visit the scene of the fire, and proceed to act 
in the matter of adjustment as the agents of the company. The 
assessors employed by insurance companies are naturally men of 
long experience and high ability, with a status that gives their 
estimates considerable authority. The assured ought, therefore, 
to seek to be represented by competent and reputable agents. A 
settlement reasonably satisfactory to the parties concerned requires 
technical knowledge, expertness in handling accounts, and a business 
experience and tact, enabling one to do precisely the proper thing 
in the varying circumstances peculiar to each case. The majority 
of the many disputes which arise over fire claims are caused by 
want of a proper representation of the insured, or by some blunder- 
ing lack of tact or management on one side or the other. The 
fault which occasions dispute is not always on the side of the 
insured, and there have been cases in which the insured has 
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been rather badly treated. But the writer is bound to state that, 
although policy conditions are drawn up by the insurance offices 
themselves, and are such as to protect fully their interests, out of 
the numerous cases of adjustment with which his firm has been 
entrusted, involving an almost fabulous sum in the total, there 
have only been a few which had to be fought to the bitter 
end. In many instances we have experienced from insurance 
companies a liberal interpretation of conditions, on behalf of 
clients, amounting in one or two instances to ex gratia pay- 
ments for losses not covered by the policy. These examples of 
generosity, however, do not relieve the insured from looking 
after his policy in the first place, and in the second place, 
seeing that he is properly represented when claims come to 


be adjusted. 


POINTS ON INSURANCE 


By way of summarizing the foregoing, and presenting the 
main points to be observed by insurers in order, we submit the 


following :— 
1. The Policy.—The insured should examine the policy, and note: 


(a) That the names of the insuring parties are correctly given. 

(2) That the nature of the business is fully described. 

(c) That the location of the property is fully set out. 

(2) What are the special conditions and warranties contained. 

(e) Whether or not the policy, or any of the policies, is ‘‘ subject to average”. 


2. Cover of Risks in Business.—The amount insured for, covering all 
risks, should be carefully considered, and revised on occasions, in these respects, 
viz. : 


(2) The stock kept. 

(4) Goods on trust or commission. 

(c) Fixtures, fittings, and business utensils. 

(¢@) Office furniture, account books, stationery, &c.; or kitchen or cooking instal- 
lations or heating arrangements. 

(e) Plate glass, plate glass in fixtures, and mirrors. 

(/) Effects of individual partners. 

(g) Household furniture and effects. 

(2) Effects of assistants and visitors. 

(¢) Horses, vehicles, motors, vans, stables, and appurtenances thereof. 

(7) Responsibility for rent, rates, taxes. 

(2) Liabilities as tenant, lessee, or owner of property. 

(/) Patterns, designs, and other specimens of value. 

(m) Plant or fixtures rented or hired. 

(x) Lifts, heating apparatus, fittings, boilers, Pipes, &c. 

(0) Telephone installations, query responsibility for same. 
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3. Special for Wholesale Firms.—Some wholesale and many retail firms 
have special risks, which must be covered, viz.: 


(2) Goods sold, but not delivered. 
(4) Goods in transit, at the risk of the firm. 
(c) Boxes, hampers, packing materials, &c. 


4. Special to Manufacturers.—Manufacturing firms have large risks in 
addition to those of ordinary insurance. Besides having a keen outlook on the 
points already mentioned which are applicable to them, manufacturing firms should 
see that they are covered from risks in respect to the following :— 


(a) Goods manufactured, in course of manufacture, and raw materials. 
(5) Plant, machinery, tools, and necessary appurtenances. 
(c) Patterns, moulds, designs, plans, &c. 


CHAPTER III 


Shop-F itting 


SHOP FRONTS 


There is no section of retail commerce in our country so 
animated by the desire for development and progress as the 
drapery trade. It is an ambition which runs through every 
class of that business. The trained draper has no limit in his 
outlook. The attained point of to-day is merely his starting- 
point for to-morrow. Nor is his large purpose a mistaken one, 
for in no business within our knowledge has so much success been 
attained. Sterling business qualities and knowledge of his trade, 
together with insight into human nature, are his great aids. In 
the history of the largest existing houses there is nearly always to 
be traced evolution and not creation. We can only recall one 
large establishment in London that came into being a great and 
fully equipped business, and even then with an ambition to grow 
greater and more powerful still. 

In this chapter we deal only with one of the many factors 
which, in the judgment of the draper, lend him invaluable aid in 
reaching his highest aims—the shop front and fittings of his 
establishment. We hope not only to assist the budding draper, 
but to afford aid and ideas to the important and successful firm. 
To simplify this purpose, and to make quite intelligible the object 
we have in view, we are showing three types of front: one 
adapted to the small draper, one to a higher or middle-class house, 
and one suitable for a first-class establishment. 

Shop Front No. 1.—No. 1 (see Plate) shows a space of 
24 ft. for the total length of frontage between the pilasters; this 
is quite a usual allowance in an ordinary shop. It is suggested 
that the design should be carried out in brass; from experience 
the drapery trade is almost unanimous in considering this the best 
material to employ. It affords a light and attractive framing to 
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the wares to be displayed; it is enduring; its cost is only slightly 
more than hardwood. Maintenance of the brass front may strike 
the beginner as involving considerable labour and expense, but 
experience has shown that only a few minutes’ work each day 
is sufficient to keep it in the best of condition and brightness. 
Finally, it does away with the annual repolishing that is essential 
to the hardwood front. 

It will be noticed that the caps and bases terminating the 
uprights in this design are simple in character; this is a point in 
which elaboration considerably increases cost. The top rail of 
the framing is utilized to afford ventilation, a matter that is largely 
important to the draper, and about which we will speak more 
fully in another part of this article. The slots in the ventilating 
rail are pierced through the metal: behind the rail is a mahogany 
slide of the same width, pierced with corresponding openings; 
the wood slide moves right and left, and thus the front apertures 
can be left open or shut, or modified in the space left open as may 
be desired. The movable slide can be worked both from the 
outside and inside by a simple contrivance, with the long arm used 
to pull up or draw down the outside sunblind. The bottom or 
stall-board portion of the front is finished on its upper line by a 
moulded rail. The face of the stall plate carries firm’s name or 
any other lettering that may be thought advisable; the lettering ts 
formed by being deeply engraved in the brass and then filled with 
a black or other coloured enamel. The doorway is recessed 6 ft. 
from the line of front, the return windows inclining inwards, 
leaving finally a width of 3 ft. for the door. 

The lobby floor, which should always be a well-studied item 
in the front, is shown in marble mosaic. Much improvement ts 
manifest in these days in the artistic qualities of mosaic ornament, 
and many very beautiful designs are in existence. It should be 
remembered that it costs no more to carry out a good design than 
an indifferent one. The lobby floor is usually arranged to show 
in its centre the name of the proprietor: our drawing gives an 
Open space or panel which would serve this purpose well. The 
mosaic floor affords occasion for adding a touch of colour to the 
front; the colours should be cool and subdued, dark greens, greys, 
and browns being best; the outer edge of the lobby is in white 
Sicilian marble about 6 in. wide, adding considerably to the 
general effect; a slight slope upwards from the marble edge to 
the door is necessary, in order that rain and the water used in 
cleaning should run outwards towards the pavement. An ex- 
cellent alternative to mosaic is the whole floor in white marble 
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with a band of dark-green marble about 4 in. wide all round its 
outer edges. 

The soffit or ceiling of the lobby is the next point for 
consideration. In our design it is panelled, with framing in 
mahogany or other hardwood to match the door, the panels them- 
selves being in silvered plate glass with bevelled edges. The 
panels all draw together to a central point with the object of 
forming a position for the light to illuminate the lobby at night. 
Another excellent way for dealing with the soffit is to have it in 
white plaster with an ornamental design laid on in carton pierre in 
good relief, the whole being finished in three or four coats of white 
paint, though the latter is more suitable to larger lobbies. 

We now come to the door; this, as we have said, is about 
3 ft. wide. The door we consider a strong feature in a good 
front. It is the central and objective position in the picture, and 
should be devised to create a good impression; it has to be 
touched and used by every customer, and serves as the index of 
the whole establishment. With this in view much care has been 
exercised to render our drawing strong in this direction. For 
service as well as for effect, the door should be in hardwood 
—mahogany, walnut, or oak. In our design there is one large 
panel, with three smaller ones above it to break monotony, all the 
panels being in clear polished plate glass, with bevelled edges 
around each. Finish is added by a projecting moulding or apron- 
piece just below the large glass panel, assisted by a carved orna- 
ment in the centre of the moulding. The door is best carried by 
a floor spring, being thus opened by a slight push inwards and 
closing automatically after entrance has been obtained. A pair 
of well-designed brass handles, one inside, one out, should be 
fixed to the door, which should be hung on really good brass 
hinges with steel joints. A troublesome or out-of-order door 
means often the loss of a customer. The doorway and entrance 
to a place of business should be most obvious, easy of access, 
and inviting in character; if these conditions are not kept well in 
mind when planning a shop, loss of business is inevitable. 

Continuing the detail of our shop, we find that a space of 12 ft. 
is shown as the height from pavement to the underneath part of 
facia. The length of each of the two front windows is 9 ft.; the 
two bent windows at the beginning of the entrance are each about 
3 ft. in girth, while the two windows that come next to the door 
occupy 4 ft. each. These sizes will be found to be a most service- 
able allotment of the space at our disposal, and lend themselves 
readily to the display of many types of goods. The facia is 
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devised to attract the notice of passers-by. It is fixed at a slope 
and is in plate glass. The dark-coloured background should be 
enamelled in dark green, the lettering and ornament on these 
parts being in embossed gold, while the central panel should be 
enamelled white, with the lettering and ornament in dark green 
with embossed burnished gold enrichments. The design is con- 
sidered tasteful and striking. The glass employed in the facia 
would be in three pieces, the whole of the white panel for 
the name being in one plate with a shorter plate at each 
end. These plates would fit close together, but the junction 
between would be covered by plate-glass slips 7% in. wide with 
bevelled edges, enamelled green to match the end portion, the 
slips serving not only to give finish, but to keep out rain and 
water from the back of facia. The facia is surmounted by a 
moulded cornice, giving completeness to the whole design. The 
sunblind is usually situated behind the cornice, the central member 
of which forms the blind lath and is drawn out with the blind, the 
latter being in two sections and mounted on a spring roller. The 
division between the blind sections is covered by a narrow slip- 
blind to prevent sunlight passing through. The pilasters on either 
side would merge capitally with the spirit of our drawing if they 
were in dark-green marble, with a projecting plinth at their bases, 
assisted by the central band being in brass, the ornament above 
on the face of each pilaster being incised in the marble and gilded, 
and the projecting trusses terminating each at the top being in 
plaster. The entablature or cornice connecting the trusses would 
be of well-seasoned pine, framed to match the wood employed in 
the door and soffit. The entablature would also afford room for 
the revolving shutters should they be deemed essential, but in 
many cases shutters are dispensed with in favour of a light iron 
grill to give security to the front at night, with an entrance gate 
in the centre, the whole being easily taken down in the morning 
and fixed readily in position at night. 

Reduction in Cost.—We have now dealt completely with 
the exterior of this front, but it would be quite possible, while 
retaining the general effect, to make alterations in detail which 
would considerably modify its cost. For instance, if the two bent 
windows were omitted, and the front and return plates in the door- 
way increased in length, a very tangible reduction in expense 
would occur, not only in the cost of the glass, but also in the 
charges for the lobby floor and the soffit. The pilasters which we 
propose in marble could be in plaster, also sensibly reducing the 


price, while a somewhat less elaborate facia and door would still 
Vou, II. 40 
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further economize. But the whole frontage has been devised 
upon lines that give rise to no great individual cost in the first 
instance. We have in connection with this design planned out 
the interior of the shop, which we will illustrate and deal with 
when we come to inside fittings. 

Shop Front No. 2.—We now take up shop front No. 2 (see 
Plate), prepared in a more ambitious way and suitable to a higher 
class of trade. We have here, solely devoted to front, a length of 
36 ft., exclusive of the pilasters at either end, and a height of 
12 ft. 6 in. from the pavement to the under part of the facia, while 
its depth from back to front is assumed as 10 ft. The windows 
are divided into a main window at either end, an island or 
separated window in the centre with a gangway running all round, 
and behind the island and connecting the two doorways, another 
large and important window indicated in the elevation. Following 
the order of description in No. 1 front, we would again propose 
brass as the framework of the front, although another metal called 
gilding or gun-metal is often employed. An alloy of copper with 
brass, the effect of the metal is a little more subdued, but it is 
frequently used in better-class establishments. The caps and 
bases of this framework are more ornamental than those in No. 1; 
the height at top of each window is broken by an arched or curved 
transom rail, and the upper part is divided into small squares, 
the object being not only effectiveness, but to obviate dressing 
the window up to the ceiling, where display is of little service. 
Introduced into the framework of the front is the system of 
ventilation described in front No. 1. The stall plates or under- 
framing of this establishment are granite. A large choice of tone 
is offered in this material, but the most popular and the most 
striking is one of the blue, green, or grey shades of the variety 
called labradorite, a quartz porphyry of great attractiveness. This 
material is easily kept clean, and lends itself in the most effective 
way as a background for the name of the firm. The letters should 
be in metal matching the framework of the front, and are usually 
in high relief, attached to the granite by bolts nutted at the back. 
Stall plates give the best appearance when sloped, as shown in 
the drawing. The depth of the front inwards to the doors, as we 
have said, is 10 ft. The returns towards the doors of each of the 
main windows are slightly inclined inwards, each finishing at the 
doors by an introduced curve or bend; the object of this will be 
pointed out when we deal with the windows. 

The lobby floor, important in every front, is specially so in 
this instance. The introduction of the island window extends its 
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duties not only as a passage to the doorways, but as a connected 
way from one window to another, and we have no hesitation in 
giving preference to an entirely marble floor. White Sicilian 
should be the variety, relieved in the two entrance lobbies by a 
broad band of dark-green marble, following the outline of the 
lobbies, but not taken nearer than 3 in. to the granite stall plates. 
Here a margin of white marble would be introduced, lending an 
appearance of greater width to the lobbies and greatly enhancing 
the effect both of the granite and the green marble. Finish and 
impressiveness will be imparted to the whole by a wide outer line 
of white marble, say 18 or 24 in. wide, extending from end to end 
of the front, including the pilasters of each side. The whole area 
of the floor should have a slight rise upwards towards the doors. 

The soffit of the frontage is almost as important as the floor, 
the considerable depth to which it extends calling for the intro- 
duction of as much light as can be obtained, more especially as 
the cross passage from side to side is shut in from the street by 
the island window. We therefore keep the soffit entirely white; 
the body or surface is plaster, enriched all round its margin by 
mouldings and ornaments in high relief, partly in wood and partly 
in carton pierre, and the whole completed by the application of 
four coats of oil colour finished a flat white. 

Doors.—The doors are in pairs, each opening occupying 
about 4 ft. 6 in. in width, filled in with two doors. Woodwork 
would be according to choice, mahogany or oak being the most 
suitable in our opinion. In an establishment of the class we are 
showing it is necessary that the doors serve their purpose in the 
most effective way by having floor springs opening both inwards 
and outwards, and automatically brought back to a closed or central 
position after either entrance or exit. In each door there are three 
glass panels, the top and bottom being small, while the centre one 
is important in size and appearance. The top panel is arched. 
All three panels are finished all round by a wide bevel; below 
the panels there is a moulded apron-piece supported by two carved 
trusses or brackets; the bottom of each door is protected by stout 
metal sheet about 7 in. wide, matching the metal employed in 
front, and called a kicking plate. The handles or grips for the 
doors also agree with the other metal, and cross from side to side, 
being carried and attached to the door by an ornamental holder 
at each end. The transom rail, or wood division between the 
doors and the fanlight above, is of elaborate design, there being 
a foliated carved panel in the centre, and rising from it a moulded 
and dentilled cornice carrying some very effective carving into the 
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area of the fanlight. The latter harmonizes with the door below, 
and here only the two small end panels at top are bevelled. 
Proper bolts, fastenings, and locks are provided for the doors, and 
the fanlight is secured and worked by a geared fanlight opener 
attached behind one of the doorposts. Should it be required, a 
small spring inserted in the floor will keep each door standing 
open. 
Windows.—We now arrive at the arrangement and sizes of 
the windows. The two in the main front adjoining the structural 
work at each side are each 8 ft. long. These two windows are carried 
into the doorway by a bent corner window of about 24 in. girth; 
the return windows are each about 8 ft. 6 in. long, and are there 
connected with doors by bent plates ranging in size with those 
at the corners just described. These bends lend themselves readily 
to a display of small articles, or merge easily into the purpose of 
using the window as a whole. Standing exactly in the centre 
of the line of frontage, the island window is 8 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide from back to front. No improvement in shop fitting has 
been such an important and attractive departure as this type of 
window. It at once doubles the area of its space for display, adds 
distinction and effect to the whole frontage, and is a permanent 
invitation to explore more fully the other windows. It may be 
used for a great variety of goods, and probably brings a larger 
percentage of sales than any other part of the front. From much 
contact with many users of this type of window, the writer has 
gathered that it specially and more successfully serves the sale of 
millinery than any other variety of window in existence. In many 
houses it is entirely devoted to that department. Access is given 
to the island window from the back by the means of two sliding 
sashes, easily worked on steel tracks on ball-bearing runners sunk 
in the bottom rail of each; pulls are sunk into the side rails or 
uprights of the sashes and fastened by locks and keys. The large 
window connecting the two doors is 9g ft. long and 2 ft. wide, 
while the gangway between it and the back of island window 
is exactly 6 ft. wide. It will be noted that this rear window is 
1 ft. longer than the island; this additional length, together with 
the distance it lies back, causes its existence to be quite manifest 
from the street. The bend at either end of the window balances 
in size and shape the bent windows on the opposite side of the 
doorway. We pointed out earlier in this description the purpose 
of the broken line near top of each window. The three smaller 
Squares completing each window at top have the largest in the 
centre; the two end ones are bevelled as in the fanlight of the door. 
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Facia.—The total height of this frontage from pavement to 
bottom of facia is 12 ft. 8 in. The facia shows a width of about 
2 ft. 3 in. Here we propose the type known as “incised”. The 
back board is in American white wood, into which the lettering 
is deeply incised and gilded with gold leaf, which for this purpose 
should certainly be of the best quality. Plate glass is laid over 
the lettering, having been enamelled in colours, according to 
choice, the spaces covering the letters being left clear and having 
a narrow burnished gold line round the edge of each letter. The 
ornamentation shown at each end may either be incised and gilded 
like the letters or embossed in gold on the glass, preferably the 
latter. The glass would in all likelihood be in three lengths; 
these lengths would butt or join close together and be covered 
by a narrow plate-glass slip with bevelled edges, and enamelled 
and gilded to match the facia. The whole is framed in hardwood 
and fixed in a sloping position, as our drawing shows. The facia 
has a cornice above it running the whole length, and from this 
cornice the sunblind is drawn out. This, as in No. 1, would be 
on a spring roller, and have slips to cover the junctions of the 
three blinds which would be necessary in this length of front. 
The entablature carrying the facia projects so far from the build- 
ing as to allow both the blind and the shutters being accommo- 
dated inside it, and it would be covered with lead on top to keep 
the whole water-tight. It is completed at top by a pediment in 
well-seasoned pine, enriched with carving and moulding, indicated 
in our drawing, and painted in three or four coats of oil colour 
to match the hardwood used in doors and fanlights. The panel 
in the centre suggests itself as a most advantageous position for 
the name; this should be in lighter colour than the rest of the 
work—indeed, white would perhaps be the best of all, and the 
name in raised wood letters gilded in leaf gold. 

There remains now only the pilasters that flank the frontage 
at each end. To give completeness to the design the pilasters 
should have the shafts and plinths in granite, matching the stall 
plates, the ornamental paterz in the centre being in the same 
material, while the trusses surmounting should be in stone. 

We are persuaded that our design would at once stamp the 
firm employing it as being possessed of taste and originality. Its 
planning has been submitted for criticism to many expert men in 
the drapery trade, and they have all agreed that it affords a highly 
practical and advantageous arrangement for making a thoroughly 
good display covering all the principal departments. As in design 
No. 1, many economical modifications could be made which would 
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serve to reduce its cost without taking away from the general 
effect, proportions, and usefulness. We have omitted to mention 
a small feature shown in our drawing, the suspended tablets in each 
of the three main windows. These would be in plate glass with 
bevelled edges, with gold-embossed letters, and the background 
of same colour of enamel as in the facia. There would be no 
frame around these; they would be pierced and hung by metal 
chains or twisted silk cords. 

First-class Front.—Design No. 3 (see Plate) carries us to 
what may be considered an establishment adapted for a business of 
the best class. It might be urged that these, as a rule, have a far 
greater range of frontage than our drawing shows, but that point 
has been considered. If our shop be taken as forming the centre 
or principal entrance, it can be readily seen that extension on 
either side of additional fronts carrying out the same design would 
bring about an establishment which could be augmented to accom- 
modate any volume of business, supplementary and less ornate 
entrances being introduced where required. Island windows, too, 
could be again employed, not in pairs, as in our main entrance, 
but singly; and should there happen to be a side or return street 
forming part of the concern, the junction or corner of the main 
and side thoroughfares forms an excellent position for an island 
window. We have in mind a large drapery house in London 
where this arrangement has been carried out with great success. 
The frontage we illustrate gives about 52 ft. in length inside the 
pilasters, and the depth from the building line until the doors are 
reached 16 ft., and the lineal measurement of display space is 
about 126 ft. We are fully impressed with the virtue of the metal 
front in houses of the very best type. There have been many 
experiments in variation, but none so entirely successful as brass. 
A visit to Oxford Street and Regent Street, London, would 
demonstrate this. Many large houses, formerly believing that 
wood gives more dignity and character than brass, are rapidly 
being converted to the use of the latter material, and few now 
remain of any other substance. Compromise has been essayed; 
fronts have been erected partly in wood and partly in brass, the 
shafts and rails in mahogany, and the caps, bases, and ornaments 
in metal, but only with qualified success. We therefore have no 
hesitation in again commending brass in the front we are dis- 
cussing. The bases, it will be seen, are carried down over the 
stall plates to the pavement; the ventilating rails are precisely as 
described for fronts Nos. 1 and 2, though there are two varieties 
of slots employed, and another pattern could be chosen. Granite 
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should be the material for the underframing, as in No. 2; but for 
the lettering we suggest an independent tablet for each. The 
tablets would be in metal throughout, the framework border being 
cast in high relief and polished bright, as would also be the 
lettering, while the background would be flat and bronzed down 
to a dark-green colour. The scale of our drawing does not permit 
of showing much detail in these, but they afford opportunity for 
artistic treatment and form, and when well designed and carried 
out they add a most pleasing and attractive feature. 

Floors.—Our drawing shows a mosaic lobby floor. Should 
this be selected, the design should be simple; there being three 
separate paths leading to the doors, it would look somewhat con- 
fusing if much elaboration were introduced. In order to convey 
lightness and appearance of space into this large recess, the colours 
in the floor should be light, the area of it being as near white as 
possible. But we think even better than mosaic would be the 
marble floor proposed for No. 2 design. For the same reason 
the soffit should be in ornamented plaster, as in No. 2, excepting 
that a somewhat greater height and fuller embellishment of the 
frontage would call for and admit the richer type of ornament 
shown in No. 3. White would be the finished colour for the 
soffit. 

Doors.—The doorway and doors in our drawing are ambi- 
tious, and they occupy between them a length of 7 ft. 6 in. 
There are a pair of doors flanked on each side by a fixed panel 
about 15 in. wide. The doors and panels would be about 8 ft. 
high, and made of mahogany, or whatever other hardwood was 
preferred. Bevelled all round, the central panels of the doors 
would be in a clear plate, with circular tops and bottoms resting 
below on carved work, and enriched at top with a carved rail 
and etched corner pieces in glass. The doors at bottom would 
be protected by brass kicking plates, and curved polished brass 
handles would be on each side of both doors. Floor springs 
would support the doors, having both an in and an out motion; 
the fixed sides or panels would be also glazed in bevelled plate 
glass, but would be covered by artistic etched ornament in two 
or three densities of acid; the lower parts would have shaped 
wood panels. A moulded and carved pediment would surmount 
the doors, supported on either side with fixed sidelights in con- 
tinuation of those below, and like them in etched and bevelled 
plate glass. A handsome fanlight fills in the space to the ceiling, 
the frame being carved and having a circular centre; it is carried 
by steel-bushed brass butts worked by a geared fanlight opener 
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from inside. We have mentioned that the lineal window space 
was about 126 ft., but a word or two is necessary with regard to 
the island windows, which are more commodious than the drawing 
suggests. The only bent glass is in the fronts; the back is flat, 
as are also the sides, which taper inwards, contracting to about 
4 ft. in length. In this space are two sliding sashes to each 
window extending upwards to half the full height, the space above 
the sashes being filled in with single fixed plates. Arranged to 
slide by ball bearings on iron tracks let into floor of the case, 
the sashes are provided with pulls and fitted with locks and keys. 
The size of each window is 9 ft. from back to front and 7 ft. long 
at its widest part between bends; these afford valuable windows 
for a great many departments. 

Facia.—The next important item in this front is the facia. 
Facias constitute a subject somewhat difficult to deal with. It 
is easy to mention and suggest many materials, but it is not often 
that the combination of striking effect and instant reading of the 
inscription can be arrived at. We venture to place an experiment 
of our own before our readers. It will be seen in the drawing 
that the facia looks white; the colour is very desirable and can 
easily be attained in white marble, enamelled glass, and in paint; 
but each of these has the defect of either losing its freshness 
readily, or requiring too much attention. The white facia we 
propose is in a material called marmorite. It is plate glass of 
4-in. thickness, in which the white is fused with the glass, the 
marble veining shown being easily introduced. Marmorite is 
indestructible, fixes readily, requires the minimum of cleaning or 
attention, and forms a facia that is striking, pleasing, and readable 
to a degree. The lettering should be in metal, either bronzed 
or polished to match the front, with a gold band running all round 
the outline. The facia would be fixed at a slightly inclined 
position as we show in our drawing, the cornice and framing 
being of wood painted to match the woodwork of the doors. As 
in the preceding fronts, the entablature provides room for the sun- 
blinds and shutters. In connection with the sunblinds, the blind 
irons which are attached to the fronts should be of a more orna- 
mental character than is generally in vogue. 

The pilasters we show are in granite, matching that used in 
the stall plates, with a plinth of the same material, and the orna- 
ment shown just above the plinth in cast metal polished to agree 
with the fronts. The trusses surmounting the pilasters are carved 
in stone. We have in this frontage the utilizing of the first floor 
for showrooms and for display. It cannot show small goods 
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effectively, but in a fairly wide thoroughfare it forms an advan- 
tageous position for costumes, mantles, motor clothing, travelling 
rugs, bags, portmanteaus, and many other classes of goods in- 
side the draper’s province. Beyond this it augments in a most 
tangible way the lighting of the first floor, and finally forms a 
most impressive addition to the entire establishment. 

In the first floor frontage the height of the windows stands at 
10 ft. 6 in. to the under part of its facia. Considering its height 
from the pavement and the difficulty in reaching it, we should 
propose that the framework be in mahogany or whatever wood 
may have been chosen for the shop doors below, the pilasters 
between to be in same material, assisted with carved trusses and 
panelled facia. The column in the centre of the middle window 
would be half round, and the cap at top would carry handsome 
carved spandrils, to form with the matching spandrils at the side 
an arched top to each window. The whole of the six windows 
would have the same ventilating arrangement at top as the 
shop front below, but in mahogany instead of brass. In addition, 
the four smaller plates in each of the four subordinate windows 
would be hung to open inwards by a gearwork arrangement for 
each; these smaller plates would be bevelled. We could do 
nothing better than to have the facias follow the proposals for 
the facias of the main frontage below, with lettering, of course, 
as required. Complement is given to the front by an artistic 
carved pediment of good proportions over the two centre windows, 
and smaller ornaments designed in harmony with the centre over 
each pair of end windows. The end pilasters completing this 
frontage we prepare in the same marmorite as the facia, but of 
a colour to range with the granite pilasters below. The oval 
medallion in centre is in white, and with lettering inscribed in 
gold on the white ground, a scheme which is easily followed in 
this material. 

We have now placed before the draper all the salient features 
of fronts for the three sections into which we have divided that 
trade. There are, of course, many modifications arising out of 
locality, specialities in stock, personal tastes, capital, and many 
other reasons, but we think the schemes detailed will be found 
elastic enough, and yet afford a sound basis upon which to found 
a successful front. In some cases a front will be in existence; 
entire renewal is not possible or convenient, and yet improvement 
is desirable. In such circumstances, with a little care and taste, 
many of our suggestions could be applied separately and with 
SUCCESS. 
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Before leaving this important part of our subject, we wish to 
say a word or two upon a development in that direction which no 
doubt has attracted the attention of many of our readers—we mean 
the “arcade” front. The initiation of that type was due to the 
writer of this article, and under certain conditions of space it has 
proved itself a valuable aid to the draper. But its application is 
necessarily limited. For the arcade front a larger space than 
ordinary shops afford is required, and even when that is available 
its form would be far more dependent upon the size and shape and 
position of the premises than the ordinary front. Consequently 
we have felt that possibly we might mislead more than we helped 
if we endeavoured to give details. But we are sure if any draper 
felt interested in this matter the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade 
would be able and glad to assist him in his enquiries. 
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Interior No. 1.—We have dwelt upon the thought and care 
demanded for the draper’s front. With quite an equal degree of care 
the interior must be considered. No matter how successful as an 
attraction the former may be, the full consummation can only be 
gained by a thoroughly well arranged and inviting interior. In 
describing front No. 1 we promised to give a plan of the inside of 
that shop. We submit it in the accompanying illustration. It is 
drawn to scale, showing a depth from back to front of 53 ft., and 
a width from side to side of 24 ft., the probable height from floor 
to ceiling being about 11 ft. 6 in. to 12 ft. The departments 
shown are quite arbitrary. In some cases all the sections we give 
would not be dealt in, while other classes of stock would take their 
place. But on the whole we illustrate the departments most likely 
to be used by a draper pursuing business in a shop of these 
dimensions. Dealing with the back of the shop first, we find two 
points which call for study. The back should form the most 
attractive feature in the shop, constituting a pronounced and pleas- 
ing finish to the whole establishment, while at the same time it 
should afford partial privacy to customers doing business in the 
departments at that end. We think we have given effect to both 
these requirements. In such a comparatively small shop it is 
most probable that windows would occur in the back wall. It 
would be well that these should be glazed in one of the many 
beautiful varieties of obscured sheet glass which may be procured 
at very low prices, such as Cathedral, Flemish, &c. White should 
be selected, with perhaps a very small quantity of the same glass 
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with a little tint in it. The squares, too, would be better small 
rather than large in size, the wood frames and the reveals being 
painted white. The exposed walls between the windows are 
shown as being covered with mirrors of the same height as the 
windows, finished at top with a moulded cornice, and, if it could 
be afforded, surmounted by a shaped pediment or ornament. 
Running the whole length underneath the windows and mirrors is 
a side counter 21 ft. long by 2 ft. wide, and from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 3 in. 
high. The front of counter would be fitted with two rows of deep 
drawers, the bottom row about 18 in. deep and the upper 15 in., 
each drawer being fitted with a long brass drawer pull, and with 
runners at bottom in order to facilitate opening and shutting. It 
would be better for the top of this counter to be in mahogany, 
with a moulded front edge; but the drawer could be in American 
white wood, a material with a very even surface and lending itself 
readily to french-polishing in any colour that may be chosen for 
the fittings of the shop. A moulded skirting, about 4 in. wide, 
finishes the counter at the bottom below the drawers. At each 
end the counter is completed by a cupboard, utilizing what would 
be otherwise waste space; the dimensions are 2 ft. long and 1 ft. 
6 in. deep, the door being covered with a mirror in order to range 
with those on the back wall. The cupboards would form most 
serviceable receptacles for stock in connection with the blouse and 
millinery department. The counter top is meant to be dressed 
out each day with blouses and hats shown on stands, and when so 
furnished the effect and service of this end of the shop would fulfil 
the ideal we have previously mentioned. 

A department for corsets and a department for underclothing 
continue the fitting of walls at each end of the millinery side 
counter, 13 ft. in length being allotted to each. Stock in each 
would be carried by wall fittings 8 ft. or 8 ft. 6 in. in height, and 
the depth modified to the sizes of the boxes which carry stock: 
our plan shows 15 in. The openings would be according to 
arrangement. If desired, the lower parts could be fitted with cup- 
board doors. The top would be finished with a moulded cornice: 
the material would be deal or pine, the exposed edges being in 
American white wood, french - polished, as would also be the 
cornice, the rest being stained or painted to the colour of the 
woodwork chosen for all the fittings. Stock boxes would be 
necessary to fit the openings in the wall fixture on the undercloth- 
ing side; these are covered with leather cloth, of which a large 
range of colours can be procured, and each would have a brass 
pull or handle, and a brass frame to carry a ticket denoting the 
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contents. Stock boxes would not be required on the corset side, 
each corset being already packed in a cardbox by the makers. 

At this point, in order to save repetition, we may say that all 
the other wall fixtures shown on our plan would be carried out in 
the same way, the openings only being altered to suit the various 
classes of goods they carry. Both the corsets and underclothing 
departments are provided with counters, carrying a glass counter 
case on top; each is 9 ft. 8 in. long and 2 ft. wide, the counter 
being about 1 ft. 10 in. high and the counter case 1 ft. 2 in., mak- 
ing 3 ft. altogether. The counters would have fronts and ends in 
white wood, panelled and moulded, and french-polished to match 
the rest of work; at the back they would be fitted with a pot board 
and shelf, full length and width of counter, with two upright 
divisions, affording considerable space for holding stock. 

The counter case would be in hardwood, french-polished, with a 
moulded base to give finish; the top, front, and ends would be in 
clear, polished plate glass. Access would be given by fall-down 
flaps or doors at the back, carried on brass butts or hinges, and fitted 
with spring catches, each flap lined inside with silvered glass. The 
bottom of case inside would be provided with a set of sliding trays, 
having polished hardwood edges and lined with white enamelled 
paper; or, if desired, the trays could be omitted and bottom of the 
case itself canvased and lined with the same paper. Fourteen-inch 
depth of these glass cases will be found to give a far better display 
than the shallower cases so frequently seen. Before leaving these 
counters we may mention that a foot rail or rest is often employed; 
it is recessed into the counter, and has a linoleum top edged with 
brass. It adds about 4s. 6a. per foot run to the cost, but enhances 
the effect and increases greatly the comfort of the customer. 

An oval display table occupies a central position between these 
two counters. It is meant chiefly to aid the assistant in the 
millinery and blouse department in the serving of customers. The 
table should be in polished hardwood, the top having a moulded 
edge all round, while the legs should be light and shapely, though 
strong. A good alternative to hardwood is a top covered in cloth 
to a shade harmonizing with the general colours of the shop. 

We now cone to the second attribute this portion of the shop 
should possess, that is, a certain degree of privacy. Trying on or 
fitting will take place in connection with millinery and blouses, and 
this is more fully resorted to and appreciated by the customers 
when some shelter is offered. We effect the purpose desired by 
having a centre case about 5 ft. 6 in. long crossing the shop 
lengthways; it would be about 2 ft. deep from back to front, and 
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6 ft. 6 in. high. The height and position of the case would serve 
as a screen for customers, while it would not obstruct the general 
good effect of the departments lying behind it. The case itself 
would be in clear glass all round and at the top, while its frame, 
for the sake of lightness and strength, would be in polished hard- 
wood; there would be two opening doors or sashes at the back, 
finished with brass drop-ring turnbuckle handles, and having the 
necessary brass bolts and lock and key. It will be seen from plan 
that the front and ends are each in single squares of glass, as 
would also be the top. The plinth or base of the case would be 
about 9 in. high; it would be desirable to have the bottom inside 
covered with silvered plate glass. The best fittings for the inside 
would be two or three rows of glass shelves with polished edges, 
carried on fittings which would allow them to be moved up or 
down to any position. Many other supplementary brackets, 
straight arms, &c., could be used in connection with these shelves. 
This centre case has been allocated to flowers, feathers, and other 
adjuncts of millinery, but it would serve equally as well for a show 
occasionally for underclothing or corset departments. Drawers 
could be introduced into the base or plinth if desired. 
Supplementing the object of the case described, two desks or 
offices are introduced, one on each wall and in the same line. 
The offices are each 5 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and about 5 ft. 6 in. 
high, with the two angles at front cut off in order to assist passage. 
They would be constructed of American white wood, french- 
polished, panelled, and moulded at the bottom part to a height 
of about 3 ft. from the floor, while the upper part would be in 
plate glass acid-embossed to an ornamental design. A door would 
exist in front of each, fitted with lock and furniture. It will be 
noted that one is reserved for the manager’s or proprietor’s use, 
and from this position he can overlook the whole of the estab- 
lishment. A desk is shown, simply of table form, and this should 
be in mahogany, french-polished, while drawer and shelf room 
exist below for books or a safe. If preferred, however, a roll-top 
desk could be introduced instead of the table. This office would 
be finished at top by a moulded capping and at bottom by a 
skirting. The office on the opposite side is devoted to the cashier. 
Its entire outward arrangement would be the same as the one 
on the other side, excepting that the glass in the upper panels 
would be entirely clear, giving an uninterrupted view over the 
whole establishment, while the place for payment would be obvious 
to all customers. A pay opening with a projecting shelf would 
occur in one of the clear plates at front of desk, Inside would be 
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a flat desk shelf in mahogany, and immediately underneath it 
would be two drawers, one of which would be fitted with turned 
money bowls and possess a spring lock of a superior make. 
The other drawer would serve for books and papers, and be 
secured by lock and key. The space below these drawers could 
be arranged for books, allowing knee room for the cashier. We 
think, on comparing our text describing the centre case and the 
two desks with our plan, it will be seen that they afford sufficient 
privacy to customers using the millinery, blouse, underclothing, 
and corset departments, while they assist rather than take away 
from the suggestion of space, and in themselves add considerably 
to the attractiveness and service of the interior. 

On the right-hand side, extending from manager’s office to the 
window enclosure, space is given for three departments—lace and 
flowers, fancy goods, haberdashery, &c.; for each there is an 
allowance of 11 ft. in length. The wall fixtures follow the height 
and make of those described for underclothing and corsets, while 
the openings would be regulated by the size of stock boxes selected 
in which to carry goods. The counters and cases for the haber- 
dashery would each be 8 ft. 6 in. long, but in all other respects 
they would be precisely the same as those for the corsets and 
underclothing. For the fancy department we suggest what is 
known as a glass counter, 3 ft. high and 2 ft. wide—in fact, a 
counter case that reaches to the floor. It would be fitted inside 
with two rows of stout plate-glass shelves, as long and as wide 
as the case will allow; all edges would be rounded and polished, 
and they would be supported by standard and tapped bars and 
brackets, which would allow them to be adjusted at any height 
required. The glass counter is at its best when the bottom 
inside is covered with mirror, but failing this, white paper, or 
a neutral-coloured cloth, makes a most effective substitute. The 
sashes at the back are hung on brass butts, just as a wall case 
would be, and are generally lined inside with mirror. The length 
we show for this case is § ft. 6 in.: it may be said that it be- 
comes year by year more favoured by business men, and to some 
extent is displacing the counter and case. It forms such an 
excellent medium for display, that a well-known draper has said 
the selling capacity of each case is equal to the services of an 
additional assistant. It, of course, does away with power of carry- 
ing stock which the counter possesses. As the shop we are 
dealing with is limited in space we have thought it advisable 
to introduce only two. Coming to the left-hand side of shop, 
ranging from the cashier's desk to the window enclosure, we have 
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located gloves, handkerchiefs, hosiery, and woollen goods. The 
cases and fixtures for these balance exactly the three departments 
on the other side of shop. If greater economy must be observed, 
the counter cases and glass counters could give place to wood 
counters with no glass cases. Considerable saving would be 
effected and some benefit gained by enhanced storage room; but 
it will be obvious that the pleasing and persuasive aspect would 
be much diminished. 

Utilizing the floor space in centre of shop we show three 
display tables, each 6 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. long, and about 3 ft. high; 
these should be in hardwood, for their service would be heavy. 
It is intended that the tables should be dressed out with the aid of 
brass stands to show articles from the departments on either side 
of the shop. They should not only prove profitable, but would 
render the appearance stocky, and serve to shield to some extent 
the customers on one side of the shop from those on the other. 

One other general feature for display is the overhead rails 
above the counter cases on each side of shop. The down rods 
for carrying these are brought from the ceiling, or come over from 
the top of each fixture; the down rods would carry about four 
thinner cross rails. The device is general in all classes of drapery 
establishments, but is more fully adapted to one of the class we 
are showing than to any other. We shall speak again of this 
class of fitting, and illustrate it in the section devoted to drapers’ 
windows and other brass fittings. 

We are now left to deal with the window enclosures. In our 
plan each window is shown with three sashes, the centre one being 
made to slide. The height of the sashes from the floor should 
be 6 ft. 6 in.; from thence to the ceiling the space should be filled 
in with clear plate glass, about two squares to each window. The 
lower sashes should be glazed both inside and out with silvered 
plate glass; the central sliding sash would run on the wheel known 
as the “Kenrick runner”, carried on a steel track laid in window 
bottom, the sash being fitted with the necessary pulls. The side 
wall in each window is shown as being covered in mirror; these 
need not necessarily go to ceiling—8 ft. 6 in. from pavement line 
would be enough. The window board or bottom of window is 
best if brought up nearly to the sight-line of glass in front. The 
top or ceiling of the windows should be covered in matchboard 
all over, finished with a slight stain and varnished, which would 
afford a good ground for the attachment of very many devices of 
window dressing, such as suspenders, wires, busts, &c. 

Little need be said as to the decoration of this shop. The 
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ceiling should be plain white, while the wall space shown above 
fixtures would look well distempered to a pleasing neutral tint. 
In all that we have said, sizes and circumstances might compel 
modification, but we have indicated, we think, all cardinal points 
which go towards a good shop in this class of trade. 

High-class Interiors.—With regard to the interior arrange- 
ments of medium and high-class establishments, it would be 
impossible within the space at our disposal to provide drawing 
and text for each department. Many of these houses of business 
are very large, and some, with their customers and assistants, 
would equal in numbers the population of a good-sized town. We 
can only take general features and suggest rather than detail 
requirements. There is considerable approximation in the needs 
of a medium and a high-class establishment. Many of the fittings 
have to do the same work in one house of business as in the 
other, the difference being in the number and elaboration. Nearly 
all drapery establishments of any size possess, for business pur- 
poses, ground floor, first floor, and basement. The departments 
that in a general way may be located on the first floor are mantles 
and costumes, millinery, underclothing, blouses, and the tearoom 
or restaurant. The ground floor is best adapted for Manchester 
department and linens, dresses, silks, handkerchiefs, hosiery, lace, 
flowers, umbrellas, boots, &c., while the basement lends itself 
to foreign fancy, soft furnishings, curtains, carpets, bags, and 
trunks, &c. There are many other sections that exist in some, 
but not all houses, which have to be placed where space can be 
found for them—stationery and books, drugs, tobacco and cigars, 
furs, furniture, jewellery, plate, &c. 

Mantles and costumes must be given considerable space. 
Some of the finest showrooms in the business exist for this 
department. Show cases should be spacious and light. The 
walls are the positions mostly occupied by them; but if the floor 
area be great, a centre case or two can be introduced with much 
advantage. It would be necessary to employ hardwood in the 
construction of all these cases. Hinged or swinging sashes should 
be avoided in favour of the sliding door. Shun straight, long, 
continued lines of cases; break continuity by mirrors, recessed 
seats, dressed figures, or any other good and artistic variant that 
may suggest itself. 

The fitting room or rooms should also have large consideration 
in this department: space in them is very desirable; mirrors 
should abound, and the triple folding mirror should specially re- 
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seen from every point of view. See that the room is well lighted, 
both naturally and artificially, and also that preparation is made 
for the fitters’ requisites when attending to customers. 

The mantle room must be considered carefully with regard to 
its decoration; the ceiling should carry some ornamentation in 
relief, and should be finished white. The walls, if high, may 
carry a frieze at top, simple rather than elaborate, and studiously 
moderate in its tints; the fittings of the walls below it could be 
in a single neutral shade, harmonized carefully with the frieze. 
We need hardly say this room should be carpeted, and that 
nothing in the way of pronounced colouring should be in the 
carpet. 

For the millinery showroom we give an illustration in the 
accompanying Plate. It will be noted that a side counter about 
3 ft. high, and about 2 ft. 6 in. from back to front, runs all round 
the walls. The material should be hardwood, french-polished, 
and oak is perhaps the best shade of colour to give effect 
to the stronger tints of millinery and flowers. White enamelled 
woodwork is often employed, but it is not so lasting, nor to 
our mind so impressive or dignified as oak. The counters are 
fitted with drawers, two only in height, their size affording room 
for millinery stock. The fronts of the drawers are panelled, and 
each is provided with long pull or handle, having ornamental 
metal ends, the connecting bar being of the same wood as the 
counters. Each drawer is mounted on ball-bearing runners at 
bottom, with a stop to prevent their being pulled entirely out of 
the counter. The top of each drawer is provided with a wood 
dust slide, which pushes back as the drawer is drawn out; these 
slides materially help to keep the stock clean. The tops of the 
counters have a heavy moulded edge to give effect. At intervals, 
glass show cases are introduced, being about 5 ft. 6 in. in length, 
and 6 ft. in height; there are two opening sashes to each, of air- 
tight make. The show-case sashes are fitted with brass or nickel- 
plated turnbuckle handles, with no upright rail between them. 
When both sashes are open the whole of the inside would then 
be get-at-able. The glazing of the doors and ends would be 
in clear plate glass. The base moulding should not be heavy, 
the cornice more pronounced, but still not massive, and finish 
to the whole case afforded by the carved ornamental pediment. 
Backs and bottoms of show cases gain much importance if covered 
with silvered glass; the top inside could be finished in white 
enamel paper. These show cases adapt themselves to display with 
either millinery stands—in oak if that be wood employed in cases 
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—or by brass or nickel-plated fittings rising through the centre 
and from the angles of the case. All the wall spaces between 
the cases should be covered with mirrors to the same height, the 
framing, cornice, and base matching in every way those of the 
cases, and assisted at proper intervals with pediments. On each 
side of the room, in recess between the wall cases, the line of 
counters is broken by glass cases standing on the floor. These 
are of same height as the counter, but project forward 6 in. more, 
and each is about 6 ft. long. The cases have two opening sashes 
in front, and are lined at back, sides, and top with white enamelled 
paper, while the bottom is covered with mirror. Fittings would 
be two rows of stout plate-glass shelves, carried by standards and 
movable brackets. The purpose of the glass shelves is for the 
display of flowers, feathers, and other millinery trimmings, and 
they add considerably to the appearance and utility of the room. 
Tops of cases and the counter tops are for the daily dressing out 
of millinery and its accessories on stands. The doorway leading 
to the next department is made a connecting point in the furnish- 
ing of the department by a panelled and carved pediment carrying 
an indication to the department beyond. 

The floor of the millinery should be well carpeted in subdued 
colours, and furnished with show tables and central seats, up- 
holstered in Utrecht velvet of a quiet shade. Showroom chairs 
are also needed ez suzte with the seats. The decoration of the 
room should be simple but pleasing, the ceiling being in white 
and the walls in a neutral tint. Taken as a whole, the design is 
one which, in its character and cost, is rather more adapted to a 
middle- than a high-class establishment. In the latter there would 
probably occur more elaboration in ornament, shades, and decora- 
tion, but in the main its arrangements meet the needs of both. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing. — A showroom 
which we have suggested in large establishments would be best 
situated on the first floor is that of ladies’ and children’s under- 
clothing. In many houses of business it represents one of the 
most productive departments, and is therefore well worthy of 
special attention. An important factor in the popularity and 
profitableness of the department is the arrangement, accessibility, 
and attractiveness of its stock. Proper wall fittings greatly assist 
these ends. The best known is the device called the ‘“ disappear- 
ing flap”. It is an opening in a wall fitting, of a size suited to the 
stock, covered by a sash, which by a simple mechanical contrivance 
can be lifted up to a horizontal position, and then pushed back 
into the body of the fixture, thus giving access to the contents 
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within the opening. The lifting sash can be glazed with clear 
plate glass which shows at all times the contents of the space 
inside. Effectiveness, good care of stock, and easy and rapid 
service are all gained by such an arrangement. 

The counters for this department are to be preferred in glass 
from bottom to top, rather than a wood counter with a glass 
counter case on top. We have described this type of case in a 
preceding part of this article, and, we hope, have made its merits 
clear; but the wood counter, with a counter case above about 
14 in. deep, has the advantage of giving room for storage of 
stock, and this may in some cases determine decision in its favour. 
If the importance and area of the department permits, the centre 
case is a most desirable adjunct. Such cases should not exceed 
6 or 7 ft. in length, nor be more than 3 ft. wide. The woodwork 
should be as light as possible, and the glass should dominate all 
round and at top. Glass shelves, movable, with the assistance 
of brass stands, oak stands, or busts or figures, form the most 
attractive methods for display in these cases. 

Though in a lesser degree than the mantle and costume de- 
partment, the fitting-room is still quite a necessity for the ladies’ 
and children’s underclothing department. Its proportions need 
not be so great, nor its mirrors so numerous, yet the triple mirror 
described in the mantle- and costume-fitting room is useful in 
the same degree here. The floor should be carpeted, though, 
considering the absence of colouring in material on show, more 
pronounced shades in the floor covering might with advantage be 
chosen. 

Blouse Department.—The blouse department, a most im- 
portant section of the drapery trade, is more often than not asso- 
ciated either with mantles and costumes, or with underclothing. 
The fittings employed for millinery adapt themselves admirably 
for blouses—the drawers carry stock, while the glass cases 
make an excellent medium for display. The counter tops serve 
for a daily show of blouses carried by stands. Fixtures we have 
mentioned as suitable for underclothing lend themselves readily to 
blouses, the wall fixtures with ‘disappearing ” flaps being modified 
in size to suit the latter garment, the glass counter also giving a 
most effective display either laid on the glass shelves or assisted 
with stands. 

Furs.—A department absent in many houses of business, and 
associated in others with another section of the house, is that of 
furs. Special fittings exist for these both for stock and display. 
They hardly call, however, for description or illustration. 
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Tearoom.—A modern but most important department in 
most drapery houses of business is the tearoom, which in the 
larger establishments becomes a restaurant. The location is better 
on the first than on the ground floor, because it has become such 
an advantage to customers that they willingly take some trouble 
to reach it, and naturally in passing to and fro they gather fuller 
knowledge of the other departments in the place. In smaller 
establishments the tearoom with light refreshments would prob- 
ably serve all necessary purposes, in which case the arranging of 
the room is a comparatively easy matter. There would be no 
need for the decorations to extend beyond very simple lines. The 
walls would be covered with paper, and many of the newer designs 
are admirably fitted for the purpose of such a room. There would 
have to be an arrangement of tables; about 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. 
would be a general size. We should recommend that the tables 
should be in wood, for which there is a very large number of 
excellent forms. The chairs would average about four to each 
table of the size we have mentioned. Many very excellent designs 
are obtainable; but, of course, the wood would have to be alike in 
both the tables and chairs. Should expense be a vital considera- 
tion, we could recommend the Austrian bentwood chairs as a very 
economical substitute. There should be in the tearoom a counter 
or buffet, from which the waitresses could draw whatever was re- 
quired by the customer, and this countcr would be fitted with the 
necessary hot-water urns for making tea or coffee. 

Where the catering rises to the importance of a restaurant 
more effective decorations and furniture would be required. On 
the walls there might be a system of mirrors in panels, surrounded 
by a filling of plain distemper with an ornamental frieze on the 
top. Or the walls could be covered entirely in some of the 
beautiful faience ware carried out by Messrs. Doulton and many 
other English ceramic houses. Into this style of mural covering 
there could be many subject pictures introduced. The tables ina 
restaurant should be of somewhat more generous dimensions than 
for the tearoom, but they should also be in wood. The chairs should 
be of a somewhat stronger build and wider seat. It would be 
better, too, that the tables should not all of them be oblong. The 
circular table accommodating two is an appreciated variation. 

Open Gallery.— Before leaving the first floor we should like 
to deal with what has become a very considerable feature in most 
large houses of business—that is a gallery formed by an opening 
to give light to the ground floor. This has been turned to great 
advantage, and when dealt with properly forms a most attractive 
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feature in the establishment. We are showing with this an illus- 
tration of such a gallery devoted to mantles and costumes. It will 
be seen that the walls are covered with show cases for these classes 
of garment. 

The gallery is furnished, as will be observed from the ac- 
companying Plate, with one handsome upright centre case at 
each side. These cases are known as “barrel” by reason of 
the front and back being slightly curved. The front plate can 
be seen from the floor below, and when cleverly dressed, not 
only excellent effects but good results are attained from it. 
The back of each case has two sashes, bevelled, and opening 
outwards. The ends are of clear plate glass, as would also 
be the top. The bottom inside would be covered by silvered 
plate glass. Even should the gallery be given to any other 
department the cases would still form a very desirable and a 
useful type of fitting. The fronts of the cases slightly over- 
hang the opening in the floor, and this is turned to very con- 
siderable effect by introducing the handsome carved bracket 
arrangement below it. The remaining spaces round the gallery 
are occupied by glass counters. These are, of course, in wood, 
matching the wood in the other cases, and are glazed all round, 
and at the top in clear polished plate glass like the centre case. 
The front plate is in one, and can be seen from the ground floor, 
while the fittings should be two rows of plate-glass shelves 
with polished edges all round, carried by brass brackets movable 
every inch. The bottom would be lined with silvered plate 
glass. Across the top of the cases to form a rail, is a wrought 
brass design more or less resembling the one suggested in our 
picture. This makes an excellent finish to the decoration of the 
gallery. 

The Plate also introduces a point that is of considerable 
moment in large houses of business, that is, the opening by which 
access 1s gained to another department, but which can be closed 
at night by fireproof doors. The wall is lined by mirrors with 
bevelled edges, which really form the face of a pair of folding 
doors closing back against the wall in the daytime, but at night 
are brought out and serve, with a corresponding pair of doors on 
the other side, to shut off all communication between the one 
department and the other. The doors behind are in iron and 
fireproof, and with the space that lies between them form a most 
effective barrier against fire. The soffit, or roof of the opening, 
is decorated in white to match the other work, and the effect is 
still further augmented by having on each side a door pilaster 
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connected with an artistic pediment telling of the department that 
lies in the room beyond. 

The guarding of these openings is exacted by the authorities 
and the fire insurance companies, but worked somewhat on the 
lines we propose, they become an ornament and a benefit to the 
daily work in the house. 

Ground Floor.—Ground-floor departments would comprise 
Manchester goods, linens, and dress materials. The fittings of 
these are more after the nature of open fixtures than of cases, and 
what we have written in other parts of our article concerning open 
fixtures would apply here. The fixtures may be more or less 
decorated just as the circumstances of the class of trade or locality 
would permit. In these departments the counter case is less 
needed than in many other parts of the business, the counter alone 
serving better all the needs for these goods. The counters would 
follow out in detail and material whatever schemes of wood or 
elaboration in ornament obtain in the showroom. 

Show cases are a desirable feature, provided that there is 
floor space upon which to stand them. They should be clear 
glass all round and at the top. The three sections of hosiery, 
laces, and handkerchiefs also need the open fixtures supplemented 
by stock-box fittings. The glass counter or the counter case is 
very important. Both of these types of cases we have described 
previously in this article. The over counter brass fittings, either 
coming from the ceiling or projecting from the fixtures at the back, 
are very necessary adjuncts. A very large variety of designs in 
these fittings are produced, from which suitable selection could 
be made to harmonize with the general scheme of the whole 
establishment. 

Umbrellas.—A small but important section is that for um- 
brellas and sunshades. Here a special type of drawer fitting is 
needed. They should be long enough to carry an umbrella or 
stick laid down, and should be shallow, as it is not advisable to 
have more than one umbrella in depth in the drawer. These 
drawers, because of their length, small depth, and distance from 
back to front, should be really well made. The strain upon them 
is very great, and if not strong and well fitted they are apt to 
become cast and fixed, and give rise to a great deal of trouble. 
Counter cases adapt themselves admirably to the display of um- 
brellas, and many types of central cases in which to display these 
goods are made. 

Boot Department.—The boot department, situated usually 
on the ground floor, calls for some special description. Boots and 
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shoes are kept boxed up in pairs, and for effect a good house of 
business has a set of special boxes characteristic of the establish- 
ment, and all the same pattern. These boxes fit into open fix- 
tures showing about twelve to each opening, carrying on the face 
of each box a label indicative of its contents. The fixtures in 
a general way are about 8 ft. in height, and can be more or 
less elaborate according to the class of business done by the 
house. In the lower part of these fittings provision should be 
made for cupboards in which to carry repairs and other business 
necessaries. Should there be windows in the room, a very 
excellent way of utilizing them would be to have a counter 
beneath the windows fitted up in front for stock, with cupboards 
at intervals, the panels of which should be in silvered plate 
glass. The wall spaces between each window would carry a 
glass case 5 or 6 ft. high and about 14 in. deep in order to dis- 
play boots and shoes on glass shelves. The counter top exposed 
will be devoted to dressing out the boots and shoes or any other 
material in connection with the department. Counters are not 
needed to any considerable extent, but one or two with a case 
on top is a very desirable addition. In these the fancy shoes 
used in full dress can be shown. The glass counter, which goes 
to the floor with two rows of shelves, is also to be recommended, 
if room can be found for it. The bottom would serve as a shelf. 

The fitting-chair for a boot room should be selected with 
every attention to ease for the customer. Plenty of room is 
desirable, and it should have the addition of arms in order to 
render it thoroughly comfortable. The seat should also be up- 
holstered, in material such as Utrecht velvet or morocco leather, 
the tones harmonizing with the decorations. The boot-fitting 
stool, one for each chair, has a slope upon which the customer 
places the foot to be fitted, while it also gives a seat for the 
assistant who is trying on. Another small accessory to a boot 
room is a mirror standing on the floor, in which the customer 
can get a full view of the boot or shoe being tried on. This 
room should be carpeted quite as luxuriously as the other depart- 
ments for which we have recommended a floor covering. We 
might say that a separate show case for “trees”, polishes, and 
other accessories would be a very desirable addition if room 
could be found for it. 
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SHOW CASES 


Types of Show Cases.—We have described the show cases 
suitable for each department, but there are many places both 
inside and outside these departments, isolated positions, and 
special types of stock that need the protection and assistance 
of cases. 

The counter case and counter lends itself to almost every 
description of stock in a drapery business. We illustrate this 
in the accompanying Plate, showing the case 16 in. deep. This 
depth is most useful, but the case can both be made and 
found in stock much shallower if desired. Those less in depth 
are more appropriate to jewellery, small fancy goods, books, 
perfumery, &c. The width most common is 24 in. across the 
top, the best size for easy serving and service between assistant 
and customer. Access is from the back by fall-down flaps, 
lined inside with silvered plate glass, and secured by two spring 
catches. The insides of these cases are usually provided with 
a set of shallow trays, lined with paper, cloth, velvet, &c., to 
choice. Where stock boxes are used and brought down to the 
counter case, it is usual to insert a central rail the whole length 
of the case. This is frequently in metal, and serves to prevent 
the glass top of case from being scratched by the boxes. Our 
drawing shows this case with square ends, but bent ends are 
sometimes employed. 

Counter.—We may here refer to the counter upon which 
the case stands. Its width and length would of course corre- 
spond with the counter case, but if shallower cases were required 
its height would be increased, so that the combined measurement 
comes to about 3 ft. from Hoor to top. The counter shown is fitted 
with a projecting foot rest; but a better type is recessed, and the 
foot thus passes partially under the counter. The back of the 
counter is fitted with drawers, cupboards, or shelves as may be 
needed. The counter independent of the case is much employed. 
We show a very usual pattern, but they can be made or had in 
creat variety and at different prices. The side counter is the same 
thing reversed and standing against the wall. Its back becomes 
the front, and can be fitted with drawers, cupboards, or shelving. 
The case, too, can be, and often is used; the flaps then are in 
front and glazed in clear glass, while the riser at the back becomes 
a mirror instead of being clear. 

The Glass Counter.—Of all show cases in use the glass 
counter is probably the most remunerative and the most attrac- 
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tive. It is the counter case continued to the floor, with a width 
of about 2 ft. and a height of 3 ft. The doors open at the back 
as swinging sashes, though they can be readily made to slide. 
The fittings inside are two rows of plate-glass shelves carried 
by movable bronzed brackets. The bottom may be covered in 
paper or cloth, but it is better to have mirror. Foot rests can 
easily be introduced. This class of case is even more adaptable 
than the counter case for the display of almost every description 
of stock. The top may be divided by a central bar, and the 
ends made semicircular in shape if desired. A row of these 
cases tastefully dressed is an eloquent appeal to customers. 
They also act admirably as isolated central cases, and in such 
a position the doors should be glazed in clear plate glass. They 
form charming side counters against walls, the doors then being 
in front and clear, while the back would be silvered. The cost 
would not greatly exceed the counter and counter case combined. 
The cases have the appearance of being liable to accidents, but 
in reality they suffer no more risk than the ordinary counter case. 

Wall Cases.—Next to the counter case this is the most 
frequent show case in drapery establishments (see Plate). Ina 
general way a wall case should not exceed 8 ft. in height; this 
enables the assistants serving to reach its contents. In some de- 
partments—mantles, for instance—it should not be quite so high. 
Shelves are the usual inside fittings, but for many purposes 
standards, brackets, and rails are more suitable, and the depth 
from back to front would vary according to the class of voods 
intended to be displayed. For mantles a stout brass rail is carried 
from end to end, supported by brass suspenders from the top of 
the case. When a wall case has position behind a counter, the 
glass should not go much below the counter level. The case 
should rest upon a base or counter about 2 ft. 10 in. high, fitted 
with cupboards or drawers for stock. In such circumstances, effect 
and usefulness is promoted by raising the case 8 or g in. from the 
base on light turned pillars, the recess being lined with mirror at 
the back. 

Centre Cases.—Where floor room is available the centre 
case 1s always desirable. It breaks the monotony of space, 
attracts all customers, and when of the proper proportions and 
make, it is an admirable medium of display. The centre case 
possesses the property of never seeming out of place, appearing as 
quite appropriately the occupant of a stair landing, a wide door- 
way, a position in a waiting-room, as in a department. Serving 
as the very best medium for displaying a special line of goods, 
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this type of case is worthy of the most careful attention. It is 
essential that as little framing as possible should be employed 
in its construction. Good British case-makers can easily accom- 
plish this. The case we show is 5 ft. long by 8 ft. high and 2 ft. 
6 in. deep. The glass extends all round and at the top. The 
fittings inside are three rows of plate-glass shelves with polished 
edges; they can be adjusted to any position by means of tapped 
bars and brackets, which can be shifted by inch removes either 
up or down. The bent ends add much to the grace of its appear- 
ance, but square ends are more frequently employed. It can 
be made to any size to meet the requirements of the space at 
disposal. 

Umbrella Cases.—We select as an example the design 
which has been in existence for a good many years, and is 
still the best. It is about 4 ft. long by 4 ft. high and 2 ft. from 
back to front, and affords space for the display of about eighty 
umbrellas or sticks. The base is stepped inside, and is of wood 
pierced to carry the ferrules of the contents. The upper ringed 
arrangement is in bronzed brass; through these the umbrella 
passes. Thus the handle of each one is well seen, row rising 
behind row. The bent glass top is hinged at the back and lifts 
up, being held open by jointed metal stays in bronzed brass; the 
back inside is in silvered plate glass. Many are the variations in 
the size and shape of umbrella cases, but none, we think, quite 
so good as the one we have described. 

Pilaster Cases.—lIn the architecture of many establishments 
the continuity of the windows is broken by masonry piers or party 
walls more or less wide. Their presence hardly commends itself 
to the ardent draper who grudges the loss of window space, but 
the trouble 1s much modified by pilaster cases, made in metal 
or wood to match the front. Necessarily shallow in depth in 
order to fall within the limits of the building line, the height 
of the pilaster cases should be no greater than to give easy 
accessibility to the top, and the back should always be mirror. 
The most approved fitting is a series of glass shelves carried 
on movable brackets, though many other devices may readily 
be employed. These cases are excellent for showing various 
classes of small goods. It is said by many drapers that the 
number of sales made from such cases is quite out of proportion 
to their limited size. They are protected at night by either 
shutters or grills. 

Doorway Cases.—Closely allied to the pilaster case is the 
doorway case, occupying the party-wall side of an entrance. In 
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height they should be the same as the pilaster cases. Space may 
perhaps afford a greater depth, but the length is determined by 
the depth of the doorway. The end nearest the street is usually 
bent. Where used they do good service; but with the style of 
shop fronts now in vogue, they are not so frequently employed as 


formerly. 
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Window Fittings.—Window dressing in the drapery trade 
has risen almost to the dignity of a fine art. We are acquainted 
with the outward display of the draper in many parts of the 
world, but it may be safely and easily said that nowhere 1s it 
so arresting and interesting as in Britain. Much attention and 
taste, skill and resource have been bestowed on the subject. The 
clever window dresser has a faculty and gift by no means common, 
and it is astonishing, too, how simple and few are the accessories 
he needs. But he cannot do without them altogether, and we 
here describe some useful types of fittings. Most window fittings 
are made in brass, but other metals may be employed, such as 
copper and gilding metal, or brass nickel-plated; cach of these 
variants can be turned to effective use by skilful window dressers. 

Standards with top and bottom fixing sockets, and _ sliding 
sockets to fit, serve to carry every form of arm and bracket and 
rod. A form of top socket or fixing has been introduced which 
can be attached to the ceiling at any point without the aid of 
screws or steps, enlarging greatly the utility of the standard. The 
corners or angles of windows do not serve well for the standard; 
in these positions the tapped bar should be employed. It is a 
narrow strip of metal % in. wide by 4 in. thick, screwing flat to the 
woodwork of the front, having tapped screw holes 1 in. apart 
through its whole height. The arm or bracket can be attached 
to it with the aid of the tapped bar socket. It also serves well 
for the carrying of plate-glass angle shelves. In some forms of 
window dressing considerable room occurs at the top, which can 
be turned to advantage by a suspended fitting, to be had in any 
length, with many different sorts of arms and brackets (see on 
accompanying Plate). The bracket very often used in the sus- 
pended fitting can be reversed with good effect and turned to 
any angle, forming an excellent medium of display for blouses, 
underclothing, hosiery, ribbons, laces, and a host of other articles 
(see Plate). Another bracket of the same character has two 
cross rails rendering it adaptable for many classes of goods. 
We also note a stand on a metal base, carrying three sliding 
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fitments of two arms each, graduating shorter towards the top (see 
Plate). Much can be made of this, for its uses are many. There 
are numerous other forms and devices of window fittings in metal; 
but these are well shown in the illustrated catalogues of the 
leading shopfitters. A departure in window fittings is the em- 
ployment of wood stands instead of metal. Oak seems to be the 
preferred wood, which has many advantages over metal, and is 
comparatively inexpensive. There is no initial cost for dies 
or moulds as in metal, consequently variations may readily be 
brought into being (see Plate). 

The glass shelf as a help to window dressing has definitely 
taken a place as assisting greatly both metal and wood fittings. 
Isolated stands rather than continued rows give the best effect; 
diversity of shape and size can be readily procured; 2-in. glass 
with polished edges is the best substance to employ. Stands or 
supports for these shelves exist in great variety. 

There is advantage in employing mirrors on the wall inside 
windows with the class of fitting we have described; but mirrors 
are wholly unsuitable for the high-class sparely-dressed window, 
displaying about half a dozen articles, generally garments or 
materials of the best class and most recent fashion. The window 
fittings for this display take the form of an enclosure, panelled and 
enamelled white for choice, and extending across the wall end. 
The floor may be in parquet, raised some inches above the 
window bottom, with a slope in front. This floor is often further 
brought out by an oriental rug, care being taken that no extreme 
colours enter into it. Whatever device be used to support the 
garments or materials, they should not be of the ordinary type 
of window fittings. A pedestal, a small occasional table, or 
some such articles, representing or suggesting an elegant room, 
are suitable. Realism is often carried further by the introduction 
of wax figures, which, if used, should be superior to the ordinary 
wax figures for window dressing. Natural pose and expression 
are indispensable. Our French neighbours carry out this class 
of work in a most charming way. The appointments of such a 
window may be entrusted to an artistic furniture firm, assisted, if 
need be, by the French figure makers. A good many windows 
of this class are now to be seen in London. 

A great many of the metal fittings are quite as useful in the 
shop as in the window. They serve for the dressing out of side 
counters, show tables, counter tops, on the columns in the shop, 
and other coigns of vantage. Smaller fittings can be used inside 
centre cases, wall cases, glass counters, &c, There is one special 
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metal arrangement, however, which applies only to the shop— 
we mean what is called the ‘over-counter” fitting (see Plate). 
These are either large brackets attached to the top of a fixture 
behind the counter and projecting over it, or drop rods attached 
to the ceiling over the counter. They carry two or three rows 
of rods the full length; the upper rows are adjustable, the lower 
row being generally fixed. It is well sometimes to break the 
monotony of long rows over long counters by treating one of the 
brackets or suspenders with arms and brackets (see Plate). 

Millinery stands are made in very many designs and prices 
both in wood and metal. The attention of milliners should be 
drawn to a very useful fitting over a counter—a mirror attached 
by a balanced chain over pulleys to the ceiling, which can be 
readily drawn down when required and pushed upward out of 
the way as soon as it has served its purpose (see Plate). 

Minor Fittings.—Among the smaller fittings are busts and 
figures, for costumes, skirts, mantles, blouses, corsets, &c., in every 
needed size, and following immediately every change of fashion; 
there is also considerable choice in the materials of which they are 
made. Every size of model for hosiery and gloves is a constant 
stock article (see Plate). 

The assistants’ seats as required by the law must not be for- 
gotten. Many patterns are made, and designed chiefly with the 
view of causing as little inconvenience as possible in the limited 
space behind the counter. It cannot be said that any of them 
attain fully their object, the best of them, perhaps, being ‘“ Wells’ 
patent automatic seat”. 

Main Staircase.—In dealing separately with the uses and 
appointments of the ground and first floors we have designedly 
left out mention of the staircase connecting them, because it is a 
matter of great moment to the whole business. There are several 
cardinal conditions with regard to it which should be studied and 
complied with as nearly as possible: 

It should be central. 

It should be obvious on entrance and from every part of the 
establishment. 

It should be generously wide. 

It should be easy of ascent. 

It should be as pleasing in appearance as can possibly be 
afforded. 

The staircase is a main artery in the life of the establishment. 
Even the lift cannot supersede it. Everything should be done 
to render it a perpetual invitation to ascend. Our remarks and 
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advice apply mainly, as we have said, to a ground to first floor 
staircase; but even should it havé to do further work by ascending 
still higher, it would be well to keep in mind all the points we have 
made. 

Lift.—The staircase naturally suggests the lift, which is indis- 
pensable in large houses of business, assisting the rapid service of 
customers, diminishing the dangers of congestion, and adding much 
to the comfort of visitors, especially to departments on the upper 
floors. Besides the service they perform, so much improvement 
has been made in the appearance of lifts that they now contribute 
in no small degree to the pleasing aspect of the establishment. 
Occupying a limited amount of room considering the important 
duties they perform, it yet is desirable that the presence of the 
lift should be quite apparent, either to sight or by direction. 
Electricity is undoubtedly the best motive power; but the vehicle 
and its installation is such a pronounced speciality that all con- 
templating its use would serve their interests best by going direct 
to the lift-makers—not only for price, but for advice. 

Cash Desk.—The cash desk will always hold its own in 
drapery establishments. In the smaller and middle-class houses 
it is regarded as a necessity; and even in the larger places of busi- 
ness possessing cash railways the cash desk still operates in remote 
or isolated departments. The cash desk was described at length 
in another section of this article, and need not be further detailed. 

Cash Register.—The cash register is sometimes used as an 
accessory to the cash desk. There can be no doubt that the 
registration of payments is of help to all concerned, not less to 
the cashier than to the customer; it saves time and prevents dis- 
pute. The cash till is not so much in evidence, but in small shops 
it certainly is an advantage. 

Cash Railway.—The cash railway—a hollow wooden ball 
carrying money and invoice on a track of inclined wires to the 
cashier—was the forerunner of several systems for mechanically 
transmitting money to a central point, and is still in operation in 
many houses. It has the fault that the wood ball sometimes falls 
out of the track, breaking the counter case below it. The new 
forms of wire carriers are simpler, more attractive, and less liable 
to cause accident. The best form of cash carrier is the Lamson 
pneumatic tube. Its installation is somewhat costly, but its supert- 
ority over all other contrivances is pronounced. It alone can cen- 
tralize the cash and accounts of every corner of even the largest 
establishments. 

Lighting.—This is an important factor in the success of a 
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drapery establishment, the judicious use of light contributing 
largely to the attractions of the shop. Many houses of business 
still employ gas as the illuminant. It would be impossible to 
speak of the various types of lamps in use; but because of the 
competition set up by electric light, gas lighting has improved 
in every way. The incandescent burner has greatly strengthened 
its illuminating power, at the same time diminishing its cost. As 
compared with electric light, gas has the disadvantage of being 
more dangerous as a source of fire, especially when employed 
inside windows. This has been the great stimulant in the pro- 
duction of many good forms of outside gas lamps. In the 
installation of a gas-lighting system the best plan is to consult 
a good firm of gas engineers. 

Electric lighting at the present day, however, holds premier 
place. The number and types of lamps upon the market make 
it impossible to indicate any special variety. We can do no 
more than point out some general conditions to be observed. 
Assuming that a good firm of electrical engineers is dealing with 
the installation, it should be exacted by the draper that an even 
distribution of light should be provided, and that there should be 
no strong shadows or dark corners. The quantity of lamps 
required would be dependent upon surrounding conditions. Re- 
flecting surfaces give much augmentation of light. This fact has 
been considered in the many suggestions we have given as to 
decoration—white principally and light tints generally have been 
advised. Dark tones in paper, paint, and woodwork are absorbent, 
and require much more light to give the shop or room in which 
they exist the needful quantity for business purposes. Extreme 
quantity of light is not desirable; it is disturbing in its intensity, 
and prevents rather than aids a true judgment of the shades and 
colours of material. The best standard of light for a shop is that 
of a well-lighted room. If a unit of 100 ft. of floor space be set, 
a rough rule would give two 16-candle-power lamps as a good 
illuminant. Three of these lamps affording an excellent light, four 
would be extreme and should be avoided. The presence of the 
lamp is better hidden than exposed, so long as its light is dis- 
played. Electricians have devoted much time and care to this 
end, and have done a great deal to make it possible. The hidden 
lamp giving a good light is specially effective in the window. A 
narrow lamp fixed in lines at the top, the bottom, and the sides 
of window has been invented with this object in view. It is called 
the “ Linolite ", and when skilfully fixed it effects the purpose well. 
In all electrical work true economy is best served by having good 
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workmanship and material. Breakdowns are avoided; fire risks 
become remote. The small additional cost for good work as 
against indifferent work repays itself in many ways. No class of 
fire 1s so disastrous in loss, not only in material and money but 
in life, as those occurring in drapery establishments. These are 
often traceable to the defective lighting installation, and this source 
of danger can be almost entirely removed if proper care be taken 
when initiating the lighting service. 

Heating and Ventilation.—These go hand in hand; the 
one is essential to the other. Both subjects have received con- 
siderable attention of late years, and few houses of business have 
not some system of heating, necessarily accompanied by ventila- 
tion. It has become a studied section of architecture, and is 
considered and provided for as thoroughly as doors or windows. 
Many systems have been brought into being from time to time, 
each showing advance upon those preceding. Besides greater 
efficiency, far more sightly form has been given to the appear- 
ance of heating and ventilating installations. The presence of the 
radiator in its newest phases adds to the attractiveness of the 
establishment. Whether the chosen power be electricity or hot 
water, the introduction into the building of fresh air is absolutely 
essential. Warm air may quite easily be impure air, and as such 
affects adversely both health and mind. The introduction of the 
fan has gone a long way to ensure inlet of pure air, which by 
warmth is rendered buoyant and agreeable. The drapery estab- 
lishment, however, has other demands to make on ventilation, 
there being many panes of glass in the shop and showroom, and 
these almost instantly indicate the effect of an impure atmosphere. 
This takes its most objectionable form in connection with the shop 
window. ‘Steaming ’”, as it is called, is an appearance well known 
to many of our readers as a cause of deplorable loss of business. 
It is almost solely due to bad ventilation. A superheated atmos- 
phere, recruited only from single points such as an open window 
or fanlight, brought in contact at one side with shop-window glass, 
perhaps abnormally cold from the outside atmosphere, sets up con- 
densation. The irregular temperature of the inside air can be easily 
seen by the irregular distribution of the condensation on the glass. 
The writer has had much experience in dealing with this annoying 
phase of bad ventilation. He has found it imperative that the 
inlet of fresh air should be well distributed, by being conveyed 
into the shop by many small openings situated within a foot or 
two of the floor, and spread over the full width of the shop. This 
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heating arrangements of the establishment, does its full duty in 
the shop, and as its oxygen is consumed becomes impure and filled 
with carbonic acid and ascends. But it must not be allowed to 
remain; means are needed to carry it away instantly to the outer 
air. This is best done by a slotted ventilator inserted into the 
framework of the front, quite at the top. We have shown this 
inserted ventilator in each of the drawings of shop fronts which 
illustrate that section of this article. The arrangement should 
extend over the whole length of the shop, over each window, even 
in the doorways. As a result the vitiated atmosphere ts carried 
away evenly and at once, minimizing or preventing all chance of 
condensation. The ventilator itself is from 4 to 6 in. wide, and 
being in polished brass adds to rather than takes away from the 
general appearance. The amount of opening given can be regu- 
lated. Behind the slotted brass is a corresponding mahogany 
slide, slotted in precisely the same way, with about 1 in. longer 
in the track. This enables the mahogany slide to be moved to 
and fro, thus reducing the openings as may be desired. These 
slides are easily worked by a long arm either from outside or 
inside the shop. The value of the ventilator is so pronounced 
that no shopfitter of repute now omits it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Window Dressing 


WINDOW DISPLAY TO-DAY 


Objects of Window Dressing.—One of the most potent 
aids to success in the retail drapery trade is a well-dressed window. 
To the general public a window may not appear difficult to fill 
with articles suitably displayed; but much more depends on the 
arrangement of the goods and the blending of their colours than 
appears on the surface. In the first place, the window dresser 
must realize that the primary object of every window display is to 
promote the sale of goods. To attain that object the window 
must be dressed so attractively as to cause the passer-by to stop 
and inspect the goods, and feel the desire to purchase and possess 
them. If a window does not promote sales it is a failure, no 
matter how artistically it may have been arranged. Of course a 
window may be used to display novelties or advertising devices 
designed merely to attract public notice, and then it is to be 
judged by the interest it creates and apart from immediate results. 

General Rules.—Many drapery businesses depend to a con- 
siderable degree upon the trade which results from window dis- 
play. Increased attention, therefore, has been paid to the dressing 
of windows during the past few years; formerly the labour of an 
artisan, it has become the accomplishment of an artist. Instead 
of filling up the window with a heterogeneous mass of goods, as 
was formerly the practice, drapers now display goods with a view 
to accentuating their special features, and showing them in the 
style in which they are to be worn or used. 

A crowded window, such as may still be seen in some of the 
shops catering for a low-class trade, is a mistake. It is always 
better to put fewer articles in the window, so that those displayed 
may show up distinctly; goods not plainly visible from the pave- 
ment are better out of the window, because they serve no purpose. 
Besides, the fewer the goods the less time the window will take to 
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dress, and the more frequently the display can be changed. Varia- 
tion is one of the most valuable resources of the window dresser 
of the present day. When an exhibit is taken out and the window 
filled again the style of dressing should be altered to emphasize 
the change, so that the public may be impressed with the origi- 
nality shown and sufficiently interested to stop on the way and 
look. It is astonishing how eagerly the people will watch for 
changes in the dressing once a firm has made a reputation for 
attractive windows, and the more originality and individuality char- 
acterize the exhibits the more certainly will the time and trouble be 
repaid. Sameness of style, no matter how artistic, tends to lose 
hold of public interest, and ceases to be effective as an attraction. 

The drapery trade, especially the high-class establishments in 
London and the provinces, may be said to be drifting year by year 
more and more towards the American style of displaying goods. 
We are not copying their methods so much as adopting their ideas 
and making them suit our own system of doing business. 

Americans, instead of overcrowding their windows, which is 
the chief fault of British window dressing, go to the other extreme, 
and show perhaps two or three gowns or drapes of dress material 
in a large window; but the gowns are perfectly fitted on the wax 
figures, and the figures are posed by an expert who understands 
the art of getting the attitude which accentuates the chief points 
of the gowns. Similarly, the dress materials are draped on 
original lines by an expert. Such ideas as these we are gradually 
adapting with success; instead of overcrowding or too sparely 
dressing, we are following the golden mean midway between two 
extremes, and while accepting American artistic standards employ- 
ing our own practical methods. 

Window Specialists.—Formerly it was usual for the assis- 
tant in charge of a department to dress the window or windows of 
that section. There was no specialization, though, if a man earned 
the reputation of being a good window hand he could generally 
command a higher salary than the average. Realizing that 
window dressing is an asset of great value to their businesses, 
drapers have encouraged assistants to study the art, and now pay 
high rates of remuneration to those who can put in good and 
attractive displays. Considering that there is such a vast army 
of shop assistants, it is surprising how few can dress a window 
properly, though the number of those proficient in the art is in- 
creasing year by year. 

Initiative is one of the secrets of success in window dressing, 
and it is regrettable that so many window dressers in this country 
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are SO conservative in their ideas, afraid to strike out on new and 
original lines, and content to jog along in the same old grooves, 
with the result that their work is always mediocre. Some indi- 
viduals seem to do the right thing naturally and instinctively; but 
all are not so fortunate as to be born with the gift for window 
dressing. Most assistants, in fact, have to acquire the ability to 
place goods so as to display them and exhibit their best points. 
For the benefit of these last 1 hope to explain in the pages fol- 
lowing how to exhibit goods in a window to the best advantage. 


COLOUR AND TICKETS 


Colour Harmony. — Colour is a very important factor in 
window dressing. Many a display otherwise good is spoiled by 
setting inharmonious shades contiguous to each other. Some 
individuals have a good eye for colour, and naturally place the 
right shades together without having any knowledge of colour 
theories; but those who are not so fortunate as to possess the gift 
must study the theory of colour. Without such knowledge they 
will never become really good window dressers, or be able to 
work out good colour schemes. 

It is not necessary for us to go deeply into scientific theories 
of colour production, but a clear understanding of the main facts 
will be found to be of much practical value. 

Inharmonious Colours.—Such shades as yellow and blue- 
green, orange-yellow and green, scarlet and violet, and orange 
and crimson do not blend. Examined closely, it will be seen that 
both the colours of each pair are closely related, and therefore do 
not harmonize when placed in juxtaposition. When in doubt as 
to whether one shade will go well with the other to be set next to 
it, place white between them, the effect being to deepen and 
enrich both while preventing them from clashing. Though white 
goes well with every shade, black 1s to be preferred as an inter- 
mediary between yellow and red, orange and yellow, or orange 
and green. In some cases grey is to be preferred to either white 
or black as a harmonizer. For instance, violet and blue and blue 
and yellow show up better with grey between them. 

Harmonious Colours.—Among the colours which harmonize, 
the following are the most effective :— 


Myrtle and moss-green and red. 
Crimson and darker shades of blue. 
Violet and orange shade of yellow. 
Mauve and greys. 
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Crimson and golden yellow. 
Orange-yellow and green or blue. 
Rose-pink and sky. 

Eau-de-nil and pale yellow. 

Pale green and mauves. 

Pale yellow and mauve. 

Navy blue and gold. 

Navy blue and pale yellow. 
Navy blue and scarlet. 


From the above it will be seen that there is a large choice of 
colours which go well together; but in dressing a window with 
any two of those shades, it is possible to obtain a better effect by 
showing the bulk of the goods in the one shade and using the 
other only to obtain contrast, than to put them in almost equally 
proportioned. For instance, navy blue and scarlet fabrics show 
well together; but to divide a window equally between those two 
colours would make too strong a contrast. If, however, the goods 
shown are principally navy blues, with just sufficient of scarlet to 
afford a relief, the display will be much more effective and in 
superior taste. 

In arranging a window display of goods it is not only necessary 
to see that the colours harmonize, but it is equally important that 
light shades should be placed behind the darker colours, so as to 
make the one show up the other. This is specially necessary in 
a window which has not a very good light, because the dark goods 
at the back would appear an indistinguishable mass. By the 
judicious use of light and contrasting shades an effective show will 
be obtained. 

‘‘ All-colour” Windows.—A most attractive display, which 
always draws the public to view it, is an ‘“all-colour” window— 
that is, a window in which all the goods shown are blending shades 
of one colour. This is specially appropriate for opening shows of 
spring or autumn goods. A whole window devoted to showing 
goods for ladies’ wear, in varying shades of one colour, such as 
dress materials, costume skirts, blouses, millinery, boas, trimmings, 
&c., makes a beautiful display, and one which the public will 
remember. It is imperative, however, that all the shades tone 
well together; otherwise the display may repel rather than attract 
attention. 

Tickets.—Window displays of white goods, such as house- 
hold cottons and linens, underclothing, embroideries, &c., have a 
cold and hard appearance unless a little colour is introduced to 
soften the all-white effect. The best plan in dressing windows of 
white goods is to use coloured tickets, which will impart the needed 
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touches of colour. Pale blue, pale green, or mauve cards, with 
white lettering, are very effective in a white-goods window. 
Tickets play an important part in enhancing the appearance of 
a window, and also in the sales which result from it. The placing 
of the tickets is worthy of attention. Nothing detracts more from 
the appearance of a dressed window than tickets set at different 
heights and angles. Slip tickets should be set horizontally or 
diagonally on the goods. In dressing a window with heavy goods 
it will add to the effectiveness of the display if, in addition to the 
ordinary price tickets, descriptive tickets are used. This takes 
away the look of sameness, and the latter aid greatly in making 
sales. When descriptive tickets are used, and a large one is 
placed at one side of the window, it is advisable to put an equally 
large descriptive ticket at the other side so as to keep the display 
in balance. Large tickets should not be too numerous or else the 
window may appear to be only a show of tickets. These should 
be sufficiently noticeable to call attention to the goods without 
detracting from the articles upon which they are placed. 


PUFFS AND DRAPES 


Puffs. — Before undertaking to dress a window the assistant 
should be able to make some of the puffs in common use. As a 
basis, we take four popular methods of showing silks. 





Fig. 1.—~Puff x 


Puff 1.—To form this puff (fig. 1, p), first place a fold of the 
silk over a bracket, so that it hangs half on one side and half on 
the other. As these goods are invariably in 14-yd. folds, 224 in. 
will hang down on both sides. Pin the fold at the selvedge about 
6 in. down from the top, as shown by the arrow (fig. 1, a), and 
turn the selvedge back half the width of the fold. Treat the 
other side inthe same way, so that the turned-back selvedges 
meet at the centre as shown (fig. 1, B). Lift up both sides at 
the points indicated by the arrows and pin at the top (fig. 1, c). 
The silk will then open out. Complete the puff by inserting a 
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piece of cardboard, 8 in. by 10 in., inside the fold next to the 
one forming the puff, turning back the selvedge of the fold inside 
and under the card. This puff (fig. 1, D) is very effective, and 
specially suitable for glacé and other stiff silks. 

Puff 2.—Another kind of puff which is a good alternative to 
the foregoing can 
be carried out as 
follows. Lay the 
fold of silk over a 
| bracket as already 
ite described. If the 
na | ' silk lacks body it 

| may be as well to 

| put a sheet of shop 

paper inside the 

fold the full size, 

but so that the 

Fig. 2.—Puff 2 edges of the paper 

do not show be- 

yond the edges of the silk. Take the bottom corners of the first 

fold and draw them up so as almost to meet (fig. 2, a). Bring 

the points together and lift up and pin at the middle, the effect 

being to form the puff (fig. 2, B). To complete, place a card as 
directed for puff 1. 

Puff 3.—This is the simplest of silk puffs (fig. 3, B), and any- 
one, with a little 
practice, can make 
it in less than a 
minute. Lay the 
fold of silk over a 
bracket, and if not 
a stiff fabric put 
a piece of shop 
paper inside the 
front fold, as al- 
ready described. 
With the finger and thumb draw out the fold at the centre 
(fig. 3, a), and with the other hand lift the right-hand corner 
up and pin as shown (fig. 3, B), taking care to pull outwards at 
centre with the left hand. 

Puff 4.—The three puffs described are suitable for the sides 
and top of a window; but we have another puff which is useful 
for the floor (fig. 4). Fold the silk up as it comes from the manu- 
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facturer so that it is about 6-in. fold, first leaving out two of 
the folds with the selvedges pinned to the piece, a fold of 27 in. 
remaining. Take one of these folds and turn the selvedge in- 
side (fig. 4, a); then hold the silk at the point with one hand, 
and with the other open out the fold, so that the puff stands 
out clear without crease (fig. 4, B). Treat the other fold in the 
same way, but drawing it to the offside, and the effect will be 
a double puff (fig. 4, c). 





Fig. 4.—Puff 4 


Stiff silk is required for this puff. A soft silk will fall limp in 
a day or two unless it is stiffened with paper, and to insert the 
paper and form the puff is rather more difficult work than can 
be easily accomplished by a beginner. 

Drapes.— Dress goods are draped in a variety of ways. A 
very popular drape, often seen in dress-goods windows, is quite 
simply done. Unroll two or three yards of the cloth and open out 


bes 











Fig. 5.—Draped Piece 


the double width. Stand the piece on end, then throw the opened- 
out portion all over it, so that the cloth falls in even folds to the 
floor from the top of the piece. A touch here and there to make 
the folds fall even, completes the drape. 

Pleated Drapes.—There are two pleated drapes which may 
be used alternatively with the above. The one is very suitable for 
putting on the top of the drape we have described. To make 
this, lay a piece of dress fabric flat on the counter, and unroll from 
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it 3 to 34 yd., and pin down to prevent further opening out of the 
piece. Fold the loose part in pleats, leaving about # yd. between 
the first pleat and the piece (fig. 5, a). Fold the loose end in 
pleats as shown (fig. 5, B). Pass the pleated part over the head 
of the piece standing upright and the pleats will fall gracefully 
down (fig. 5, C). 

To form the alternative drape, undo 4 or 5 yd. from the piece, 
pin on to the piece to fix the length of the loose end, and open out 
to full width (fig. 6, a). Throw over the piece, excepting a length 
of about 9 in. (fig. 6, B), and with the loose end hanging open 
the remainder to the full width (fig. 6, c). Let the whole fall in 
pleats on the top of the material and space the pleats evenly out, 
turning in the last pleat 4 or 5 in., so that no untidy ends may 





Fig. 6.—Pleated Drape 


show. When completed, the drape makes a very good exhibit 
of the fabric (fig. 6, p). 

Various Puffs and Drapes.—Prints and blouse materials 
are very often put into the windows draped over stands, just like 
the dress and costume fabrics. That method is very suitable for 
displaying the softer makes of prints, but a whole window filled 
with one kind of drape would appear very monotonous. It is 
therefore well to show two or three different forms of drape or 
puff in a window; besides, the one helps to accentuate the other. 

For making a puff to display the stiffer kinds of fabrics, lay 
a piece of print on the counter, folded as it comes in from the 
manufacturer, but with the top double fold pulled out. Pin this 
at each end of the centre of the piece, leaving about 12 in. fold 
out. Open at each end of the fold, and insert a hand, drawing 
the selvedge inside from each of the two top points of the fold 
(fig. 7, A). Pin the two selvedges together, and also pin down 
at the arrow mark, forming the puff shown (fig. 7, B). 

Another kind of puff, suited for either soft or stiff fabrics, is 
formed in a manner somewhat similar, but the pleat is made in 
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the centre (fig. 7, c), and the two selvedges are drawn together 
and pinned to form the finished puff (fig. 7, pb). 

Drapes on Rods.—The puffs just described are also effec- 
tive on a bracket or rod at the top or sides of a window. There 
are other methods of making-up dress or blouse materials for 





Fig. 7. —Puffs in Window Bottom 


show in those parts of the windows. Over the counter spread 
a length of material full width; pleat one half from one end to 
the centre, and pleat the other half from outside to centre, making 
the whole any width between 15 and 30 in., as may be required 
by the width of the window or the space to be filled. Run a 
rod under the pleat, so that about one-fourth will hang over the 
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Fig. 8.—Drapes 


back, the remainder hanging down in front when the rod is lifted 
up (fig. 8, a). Each end pleat is then caught up and pinned over 
the rod at the outer edge (fig. 8, B,x,), and the drape is formed 
(fig. 8, B). 

Fan Drape.—An effective method of fanning-up silks, prints, 
and folded goods, particularly suitable for the sides or tops of 
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windows, is done in the following manner: The material is laid 
over a rod, with half the fold falling evenly over each side of 
the rod. A fold is taken up and pleated from the bottom in the 
shape of a fan (fig. 9, a). It is then carried up and pinned at 
the centre, forming the fan shape (fig. 9, B). 

With practice and experience many other puffs and drapes 
will suggest themselves to the progressive window dresser, but 





Fig. 9.—Fan Drapes 


after acquiring dexterity in the few puffs and drapes described, 
he will never be at a loss for methods of displaying silks, prints, 
and dress materials. 


A DRESS-GOODS WINDOW 


Design.—Before commencing to dress a window, it is advis- 
able that a rough plan should be drawn up. At the very least 
an idea should be formed of how the window is intended to look 
after it has been dressed, and in what order of prominence the 
goods are to be displayed. Putting goods in the window, and 
trusting to developing the design as the work progresses, invari- 
ably leads to the production of a confusing whole. Fig. 10 is the 
general plan suitable for an average-sized window, and shows 
how dress goods may be displayed to advantage. It will be 
noticed that every drape and each piece of goods gets its full 
value, and also helps to bring out the one next to it. 

Method.—Several different kinds of goods which appropri- 
ately go with dress materials, such as blouse fabrics, underskirts, 
boas, umbrellas, or sunshades, may be shown in this window; but 
we have chosen to occupy the space chiefly with silk and dress 
fabrics. To carry out the idea, first commence with the top of 
the window. Suspend a rod from the ceiling, and fix it close to 
the latter and about 9 in. from the pane. Puff three pieces of 
silk as we have directed on pp. 87-8 (fig. 1, D), stiffening out 
with a piece of cardboard 8 in. by 10 in., and place them on the 
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rod, one in the centre and one at each side. Between these, on 
a rod close to the pane, suspend an ostrich boa at each side. 
Hang another rod close to the ceiling, about 18 in. from and 
parallel to the front of the window, and upon it drape dress 
materials in the style of fig. 8, 8. This will complete the dressing 
of the top of the window. 

Sides.—For the sides, silk puffs should be made in the same 
manner as those at the top of the window, and placed at equal 
distances from top to base, with pieces of dress materials in 





Fig. 10.—A Display of Dress Goods 


between each row. The dress fabrics are dressed in pleats. If 
the first row of silk takes four pieces, the next row will have 
three; if the first row contains three pieces, the next row will 
have only two, because the goods shown on the floor rise gradu- 
ally up towards the back of the window, and would otherwise 
hide any silk goods lower down. 

For a simpler treatment of the sides, dress lengths can be 
draped from top to bottom, on rods set at an angle from the 
side of the window, so that each draped length will show up 
distinctly from the one next to it. The colours must be chosen 
so as to form harmonious contrasts with each other. 

Floor.—A few stands will be required for dressing the floor 
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of the window. As the display extends from the front back- 
wards, the materials must be raised gradually to higher levels 
the farther back they are placed. Boxes or stands are needed 
to obtain the levels required. With a slight knowledge of car- 
pentry, the window dresser can make his own stands. 

To make a small stand with a round or oval head, take a 
piece of wood 1 in. thick, and 9 to 12 in. square, according to 
the height of stand desired. With a centre-bit drill a hole 
through the middle of the board, and fit into the hole a round 
spline of wood about the thickness of a common broom handle. 
On the top of this fix the round or oval head, which should be 
covered with felt for draping purposes (fig. 11, A). 





Fig. 11 


Another stand (fig. 11, B) has a dress board fixed on the top 
in a diagonal direction. 

A stronger stand is required for supporting small piles of 
dress goods. To form the base, cut a board 9 to 12 in. wide 
into two equal parts 2 ft. long, and join together with straps of 
wood, making a base of 18 or 24 in. wide. Procure a board 
3, 4, or 5 ft. long, according to height of stand required, and 
g to 12 in. broad, and let it into the base at right angles. The 
upright board is kept rigidly perpendicular by means of two sup- 
ports, one at front and the other at the back, nailed at one end 
to the base and at the other end to the board (fig. 11, c,p) On 
the head of the upright place another board, 2 ft. long by g in. 
broad, in a horizontal position, supporting by stays in the same 
manner as the upright (fig. 11, c, p). 

For the centre of the window, close to the pane, drape a piece 
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of dress material with a portion of the double-width thrown over 
(fig. 6, B) the top of the piece. At each side of the piece two 
cloth pieces, banded up, should be laid flat on the floor, with one 
end facing the pane and the other slanting diagonally towards 
the back, so that the two ends farthest from the pane meet 
behind the draped material in the centre. Across the joined 
ends of the pieces lay another piece flat, and upon it set a round 
piece of fabric in a perpendicular position. Drape two pieces 
as shown in fig. 6, and place one at each side of the central 
unit close up to the pane, taking care that the folds fall evenly 
to the floor. Complete the front row by laying at each side 
three pieces flat on top of one another. Build them slantwise, 
so that each piece will show out distinctly, and on them place 
pieces, banded, draped, or pleated, according to taste or design. 

Pieces standing up on end can be kept steady by a T-shaped 
dress stand, sliding the stand up between the folds at one end 
of the piece. 

Going farther back in the window, drape two pieces of material 
and place one at either side of the centre unit, about 2 ft. from 
the pane, raising them 4 to 6 in. higher than the drapes in front. 
On the top of each drape stand another piece of dress material, 
folding it in pleats in the style shown in fig. 5,c. At each end 
of the window show materials similarly draped and pleated, at 
the same height and the same distance back from the pane as 
we have indicated, and between these put a dress length draped 
over a stand 4o in. high, of the shape illustrated in fig. 11. 

To start the next row, place a stand (fig. 11, B), 60 in. high, in 
the centre, about 15 in. back from the materials already in posi- 
tion. Over this, drape a dress length. The material being opened 
out full width, it is draped from over half the head of the stand in 
folds to the floor, and then brought up over the other half of the 
top of the stand. What remains of the length is carried round 
in a circular drape from one side of the top to the other, the 
material falling away in draped folds, and the surplus end its 
hidden behind the back of the stand. 

At each side of this drape, and midway between it and the 
side of the window, place a large flat stand (fig. 11, C, D), 50 in. 
high, and drape over both lengths of dress material in the same 
manner as directed. Of course, the drape will be on a horizontal 
instead of a slanted base, and this forms the foundation for build- 
ing the display higher. Place upon the top of each stand two 
banded pieces, and stand another piece upright upon each pair. 

To make up the back row, place in the centre another lot of 
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dress goods composed in exactly the same manner as the unit 
previously described, though, of course, on a higher level. On 
each side of this, put a stand 6 ft. high, and drape over it a length 
of material falling to the floor. Treat the ends of the window in 
a similar manner, and between the stands show drapes of materials 
on diagonally-topped stands, following the lines laid down for 
draping the central unit of the third row. This completes the 
display. 


THE DRESSING OF A PRINT WINDOW 


Printed Goods.—Choice of a method of putting in a print 
window depends to a great extent upon the class of goods to be 
shown. Soft finished goods, such as printed voiles, delaines, and 
fabrics of similar character, show to best advantage draped over 
print blocks, the folds falling in graceful drapes to the floor. 
Stiffer fabrics, such as muslins and zephyrs, show more effectively 
in puffs; but a window dressed with puffed goods would appear 
monotonous, and drapes would require to be alternated between 
the puffs, even though all the goods were stiff fabrics. Shirtings, 
nurse cloths, galateas, &c., call for an entirely different treatment, 
and look best placed in piles of three laid flat on top of one 
another, with an upright piece standing at each side. If the row 
commences with an upright piece, the opposite end of the row 
must finish with an upright as well, to balance. For the same 
reason, if the row begins with a pile of pieces, it must end with 
the same. It is much easier to dress a window with materials all 
of one kind, and a better effect is obtained, than with a variety of 
goods; but in medium and small establishments it is necessary 
that the print window should be used for showing goods repre- 
sentative of the contents of the whole department. 

Print Window.—The plan we have sketched (fig. 12) 
shows one method of displaying the various classes of goods 
contained in a print department. To carry out the plan the top 
of the window must first be dressed. For this style of dressing 
soft draping fabrics are required, and it will be found advisable 
to cut the materials into 3-yd. lengths, so as to avoid disturbing 
the goods at the bottom of the window when it is necessary to 
get any of the lengths out from the top. Fix a rod a few inches 
from the ceiling, parallel to the pane, and 2 or 3 in. from it. 
Upon the rod drape these 3-yd. lengths of material in the manner 
shown in fig. 8, 8. Place one of the drapes in the centre and 
one at each side of the window, and between them put drapes 
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similar to those we have described for dress goods, letting the 
latter hang down about 6 in. lower than the former. Behind 
the front drapes fix another rod about 18 in. farther back on the 
same level. On this rod hang similar drapes, but 9 to 12 in. 
lower down, placing the longer drapes of the second row behind 
the shorter drapes in front, and the shorter drapes in the back 
row behind the longer ones in the front row. 

Sides.—The sides of the window may be treated in various 
ways without affecting the general plan. If a light dressing is 





Fig. 12.—A Display of Print Goods 


desired, draped materials serve the purpose very well. Rods 
should be fixed up at the sides slanting slightly out from the 
pane. Over these the lengths of materials are hung in pleated 
drapes, the slant of the rods displaying each piece distinctly. For 
a window of average depth, four to five lengths are required for 
each side. Ifa more stocky effect is preferred, the draped lengths 
can be made to serve as background to lengths of blouse materials, 
draped over brackets. About 9 to 12 in. of space should be left 
between each of the blouse drapes, so as to show the drapes 
behind them. When the pleated drape is used for the side of a 
window, it is necessary to bring up the end pleat to the top of 


that bracket only which is on the farther side from the pane. In 
Vou. IT. 43 
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this style of dressing, if there are five lengths draped from top to 
bottom of the window, the best effect will be obtained by placing 
the blouse-length drapes only in front of the first, third, and fifth 
long drapes, leaving the second and fourth uncovered, to avoid 
the appearance of sameness. 

For the side of a window showing servants’ prints, shirtings, 
and other cheap goods, a stocky display is advisable, and a dif- 
ferent method of treatment may have to be employed. A good 
device is to hang fan-draped prints, one below the other, from the 
top to the bottom of the window. To impart stiffness to the fan 
drape (fig. 9, B), insert into the fold behind the one draped a piece 
of cardboard about 8 in. by 10 in. in size, and turn the selvedge of 
the fold back inside and under the card. 





Fig. 13.—Dressing the Top of a Window 


A window of average depth will take two or three of these 
rows on each side and leave sufficient space in which to hang 
draped lengths of shirtings between and at each side, giving 
variety to the display. The lengths of shirting are taken up in 
yard folds, doubled into $-yd. folds, and again folded, making 
them 18 in. by 9 in. in size. These are suspended on a webbing 
from the corners, so that they hang diagonally and overlap each 
other. 

We submit the sketch of another method treating the top of 
a window which will show the goods to advantage, especially 
those that lend themselves to being puffed up (fig. 13). Ona 
rod fixed a few inches from the pane, and 2 or 3 in. from the 
ceiling, three pieces of fan-puffed materials are hung, one in the 
middle and one at each side, and between them two puffs made 
up as directed formerly and shown in fig. 7, B. This style of 
dressing can be carried two or three rows back into the window, 
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each row being fixed 12 to 15 in. farther back, and 9g in. lower, 
than the one in front of it. By placing a fanned print behind 
a puff, and a puffed drape behind a fan-shaped piece, a very 
attractive and interesting variety is obtained. 

The Floor.-—According to our plan, we begin dressing the 
floor of the window by laying three pieces of nurse cloth or shirt- 
ing on top of one another at both sides close up to the pane. 
The middle piece of each pile is crossed at an angle between the 
other two to show them off. Other two pieces are draped in a 
pleated style (fig. 5, c), and set up endwise on the flat piles of 
pieces, each being kept in position by a T-shaped stand put in 
under the folds of the drape. At each side of both units, place a 
print block 20 to 24 in. high, and drape over a sufficient length 
of material to fall on to the floor in such quantity that it can be 
puffed round the base of the stand. Between these and the centre 
of the window lay pieces of muslin which have been formed into 
puffs suitable to the kind of material. 

To make the next row, take print blocks, 26 to 30 in. high, 
and drape materials over them, placing them about 15 in. behind 
the range of goods in front, leaving space between the two at each 
end and the middle two sufficient to allow of a drape over a short 
print block about 4 in. lower than those in the front row. On 
each one of these print blocks place a piece of puffed-up print, 
putting in a telescopic T-shaped stand of the requisite height, and 
letting one-fourth of the puff lie over the back, so that only three- 
fourths shows in front and appears 3 to 4 in. clear above the 
drape below, to avoid the cramped look which results from puffs 
touching one another. Between the second and third and fourth 
and fifth higher print blocks, counting from the left-hand side, 
drape a length of delaine or other soft material from the top to the 
floor of the window, drawing it at the centre in pleats, so as to 
hide as little as possible the goods at the back. 

A whole window can be filled in this style, making the third 
row a repeat of the first, but on a higher level, and with the long 
drapes a little more expanded. We do not need to contract the 
drapes from ceiling to floor so much at the centre, because they 
have little behind them to be hidden, and they thus form a fine 
background to the whole. 

We may employ another method for dressing the floor of the 
window (fig. 14). This is equally suitable for dress materials and 
printed fabrics. As will be seen from our sketch, the materials 
are draped in rows, and disposed so that the drapes in the second 
row appear between those in the front row, and those in the third 
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row showing immediately behind the first, while the fourth row of 
drapes are in the same line as those of the second, but on a higher 
level. Though this method is very popular, it has a rather set 
look unless varied in some ways. For instance, we can have a 
few drapes from top to bottom as already described, and some 
pieces of fabric standing upright on the top of those draped on the 
floor, having three or four yards undone and pleated over the head 
in a style already described. Or else a number of puffs placed on 
telescopic stands may be set over the draped pieces, and impart 
some variety to the show. 

A common fault in windows of this description 1s crowding, 
and drapes placed too closely together have always a cramped 
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Fig. 14.—Dressing the Floor of a Window 


appearance. Plenty of space should be allowed between the 
pieces and the rows, so that each drape may stand out distinctly 
from the others. 


HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY GOODS WINDOW 


General Method.—The indiscriminate arrays of goods be- 
longing to the drapery department to be seen in many windows 
help to explain why good results are seldom obtained from the 
display of household linen and cotton fabrics. It is much easier 
to make an effective show with all linen or all Manchester goods, 
than with both kinds of goods; but a medium-sized establishment 
cannot afford a window to calicoes and sheetings or table and bed- 
room napery, and we are therefore called upon to make a mixed 
display, which requires a higher degree of skill. 

The drapery-goods window is one of the few in which it is 
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permissible to show the goods in a stocky manner. But though 
a large quantity of stock may be shown built up in small stacks, it 
does not follow that the window should be overcrowded. Each 
pile or unit should stand out clearly by itself, and one of the lead- 
ing aims of the following plan is to avoid appearance of over- 
crowding while filling the window with stock. 

It is also important to dress a drapery window so as to give a 
well-balanced display. If a stack is built up on one side of the 
window, a similar stack should be formed on the other side for 
the sake of symmetry. Sameness, however, ought to be avoided. 
For instance, one often sees in displays of calicoes and sheetings 
the former folded in half and laid flat one piece on top of the 
other, in piles of three, while the latter stand in upright pieces 
beside each pile, all along the row. The row can be made to look 
more attractive if a double stack of sheets or similarly-sized goods 
are substituted for the centre lot of calicoes, or a little pile of 
huckaback towels doubled in half lengthwise placed on top of the 
sheetings. It does not matter so much what goods are shown; 
each row may be dressed as a unit without being exactly similar 
all along the line, and if the window is not to lose its power of 
attraction some variation must be introduced into the different rows. 

Tickets.—To make an effective selling window, each line of 
goods must be exhibited with a descriptive ticket if possible. A 
price ticket is not sufficient, because a stack of sheets, for instance, 
might be taken for dozens of calicoes or longcloths, if only a 
price ticket is attached. A descriptive ticket not only tells what 
the article is, but, if properly worded, acts as a “silent salesman”, 
and enables the prospective purchaser to grasp at once the merit 
of the particular lines of goods shown. 

Coloured tickets should be used in a drapery-goods window, 
and preferably green or pale blue, if all the goods are white, the 
colour in the tickets helping to soften the hard, cold appearance 
inseparable from an all-white display. 

The Window.—The top should be dressed first, and fancy 
linens show well in that part of the window. An effective method 
of display is shown in the accompanying sketch (fig. 15). For 
a window of average size, four or five duchesses hung from the 
top full length, at equal distances from each other, will suffice, 
and between them 5-oclocks hung by the corners. Full-length 
duchesses are, of course, longer than the 5-o'clocks, and they 
therefore give variation in length on the first row. Setting the 
second row 18 in. back from the pane, the same method can be 
followed, but with the duchesse sets, the mats pinned and over- 
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lapping each other below, and larger-sized 5-o’clocks, so that the 
goods show lower down in the window. In arranging the second 
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Fig. 15.—A Dressed Drapery-goods Window 


row, see that the duchesse sets come behind the 5-o'clocks in the 
front row, and vice versa, and thus obtain a better effect. Ifa 
third row is desired, it should be made up of 60-in. sideboard 


— 





Fig. 16.—A Drapery-goods Window Top 


cloths and 45-in. 5-o’clocks, the large sizes showing up behind 
those in front. 

For a more stockily dressed top, another and very attractive 
method may be employed (fig. 16). A rod is fixed across the 
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window at the top, close to the pane, and over it are hung bunches 
of towels folded in three lengthways, arranged so as to display 
each towel, the bottom one coming down 40 in. or more, and the 
others overlapping above it. One bunch is placed in the centre 
and one at each side of the window. In the space between these, 
a towel opened out and pinned up fanwise is hung on the rod at 
both sides. Rows 18 in. apart can be carried back the whole 
depth of the window, each successive row being 6 to g in. 
lower down than the row in front, and the fanned and bunched 
towels alternated in order, so that the bunches show behind fans 
and fans behind bunches. 

Sides.—Lighter goods, such as pillow cases, toilet covers, 
and fancy cloths of various kinds, should be shown at the sides 
of the window. Brass standards fitted with sockets and brackets 
are necessary for the sides, one being fixed in each corner, with 
those behind them 20 in. back. The bracket rods should project 
almost at right angles from the pane, but at a slight slant so that 
the goods will show to the front. If pillow cases, toilet covers, 
and goods of similar size are to be hung on them, the brackets 
should be 24 in. apart, and each article hung over so as to overlap 
the bracket below by 2 or 3 in. White goods need some touches 
of colour to show them up. For instance, if pillow cases are 
shown on the front bracket, and toilet covers on the one behind 
it, some colour-bordered 4/4 5-o’clocks should be hung corner- 
wise between them. 

Floor.—In the body of a window of this kind the goods are 
built up in rows, gradually rising higher towards the back. Each 
row should be raised to the height of what may be called the pile 
base of the row in front of it, and about 12 in. should be allowed 
between the rows. When it is necessary to tie up the goods, tape 
of the same colour as the tickets should be used, the coloured tape 
having a more effective appearance than white. 

On the floor in the centre, close to the pane, place first a pile 
of three pieces of calico, folded over in half lengthwise, and laid 
flat one on top of the others. Next, band together a bundle of 
nainsook pieces, and set up on top of the calicoes. Set similarly 
banded pieces of nainsook on the floor at each side of the calico 
pieces. On both sides of this central unit place a lump of sheeting, 
and one lump of sheeting at each side of the window, piling on 
top of each lump triple bundles of huckaback towels doubled over 
and laid flat. On the space between lay a double stack of sheets, 
or goods of similar size, and to give a nice finish to the stacks fold 
over a couple of pairs of sheets, which takes from the flatness. 
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Cover a board with a length of calico, and then band up a pile 
of three or four quilts, and stand on end in the centre of the 
second row. Put another pile of quilts behind the stack of sheets 
on each side, making the quilts equal in height. On the top of 
the centre lot set a dozen serviettes opened out and formed into a 
triangular shape. Lay another dozen flat on top, and complete the 
unit by placing a further dozen folded in a similar manner on the 
very top. Upon the end quilts stand damask cloths upright and 
folded similarly. Between the quilts place two bundles of towels 
folded as they come in from the manufacturer, and a third bundle 
standing upright on the top, putting towels of one price in each 
stack. Complete the row by placing at each end a little pile of 
calicoes or longcloths similar to the lots in the front row, excepting 
that the bottom pieces, instead of being doubled in half, are folded 
over the board, one end hanging straight down. On each of 
these put a bundle of glass cloths. 

The third row is almost a repeat of the first row. Sheetings 
are used as uprights, and stand exactly behind those in front row, 
and double stacks of toilet covers, dozens of calicoes, or whatever 
other goods may be used for making up stacks, are placed between. 

The next row should be carried out in exactly the same style 
as the second row. 

In window dressing, whether it is a display of the kind we are 
describing or one totally opposite, such, for example, as a show of 
fancy drapery goods, the third row can be made a repeat of the 
front and the fourth a repeat of the second row. If the first and 
second rows were formed alike, the effect would be flat; but by 
interposing a different arrangement between one row and another 
we obtain the effect of contrast. 

Another Style.—For a window in which it is desired to 
exhibit exclusively goods from the linen department, another 
treatment may be employed. In the sketch accompanying (fig. 17) 
only two rows are shown; but we have indicated the principle 
upon which the whole window may be filled on these lines. 

First, cover the floor with a tissue paper of the same colour as 
the tickets to be used. This will form a contrasting ground for 
the white goods shown. Lay two packets of goods flat on the 
floor, the one crossed upon the other, in the centre of the window 
next the pane, and place another packet upright on top. The 
packets may be damasks, towels, or sheets. At each side put a 
damask cloth opened out in a triangular shape as formerly explained, 
with a doily laid on top. At each end of the window in the same 
row place a cloth similarly folded, with a serviette standing up in 
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the centre of the triangle as shown. Between these units set a 
5-oclock over a cardboard circle 12 to 18 in. diameter, accord- 
ing to the size of the cloth and the width of the window, and cover 
it with tissue paper, the circle being placed over a stand 15 to 
18 in. high. On top of this lay a damask cloth folded in the same 
manner as the cloths on each side. 

A small bamboo table should form the centre of the second 
row. Or, if preferred, a substitute for the table may be made by 
cutting a cardboard top and fixing it on a stand like that in the 
front row. Over the table or cardboard a larger-sized cloth is 
draped, and upon it placed a dozen serviettes folded in the form as 
already directed. At each side of this unit have towels on a 





Fig. 17.--A Linen Window 


T-shaped stand, folded in three lengthwise, letting the bottom 
one reach down to the floor in front, and each towel above slightly 
shorter, overlapping the other, till they come up to about 12 in. 
from the top. Treat the two end stands in the same way, and 
between these hang a duchesse set over T-shaped stands raised 
6 to g in. higher than the units on both sides. 

As we have explained already, the rows farther back are 
simply repeats of the front and second rows, the third repeating 
the first and the fourth the second row. 


CURTAINS AND SOFT FURNISHINGS 


General Principles.—Soft-furnishing goods should be dis- 
played in a loose and open manner. . It is obvious, for instance, 
that a pretty curtain shown so as to display the design will attract 
purchasers far more readily than a stack of them stuck in a 
window. Stacks may be made up of the cheaper lines, such as 
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the first price in 3- or 34-yd. lengths, the coarse nets being 
shown to more advantage in that way. | 

Fig. 18 shows a general display of furnishing goods suitable for 
a window of average dimensions, though the plan could be adapted 
for shows of one kind of goods, such as curtains, down quilts, fur- 
nishing sateens or cretonnes, tapestry curtains and covers, or others. 

Top.—The top of the window should be dressed first. Fix a 
rod to the ceiling on a level with the top of the pane, 2 or 3 1n. 
from it. On the rod pin three cushion covers, one in the centre 
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Fig. 18.—A Soft-furnishings Window 


and one at each side of the window. Between these hang lengths 
of window net, and drape on the rod in the same style as they 
would be used. About 18 in. from the pane hang a bedspread 
cornerwise, so that it falls about halfway down the window. On 
each side, but 18 in. farther back, hang two more bedspreads in 
the same way. 

There are, of course, other ways of dressing the top of the 
window. For instance, if a show consisting wholly of curtains 
and curtain materials is desired, madras or harness muslins can be 
substituted for the cushion covers, and draped as formerly directed. 
In the second row, draped materials could be shown behind the 
nets for windows. 
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Another method may be employed for a window consisting of 
tapestry covers and curtains (fig. 19). This style can be carried 
out as follows: Close to the pane hang three 4/4 tapestry covers, 
at equal distances from each other, and between them hang at full 
length mantel borders, looping them back from the bottom ends 
towards the back of the window. Within the loops thus formed 
hang 4/4 cloths cornerwise, about 18 in. from the pane. A few 
inches lower down, and behind the cloths in the front row, at each 
side, show 8/4 covers, letting them hang down 4 to 5 ft., accord- 
ing to the size of the window, and turning the first fold half back 
lengthways. 

The top of the window can be varied according to the kind of 
goods to be displayed. 
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Fig. 19.—A Display of Tapestry Covers and Curtains 


Sides.—As may be seen in the sketch, the sides of the window 
are dressed with curtains hung down from the top, and draped. 
If the window is of average depth these curtains are hung at equal 
distances from each other, and parallel with the pane, close to the 
side. The second curtain comes a little farther into the window, 
and the third farther still. Between these, and close to the side of 
the window, at right angles with the pane, drape curtains, with 
light-coloured sateen or muslin behind each to show up the 
design. 

Another method of displaying curtains is to place them close 
to the side of the window, but slanting so that the innermost side 
of the curtain is 9 to 12 in. from the side of the window and 
slightly overlaps the curtain behind it, each one standing out by 
itself. When the window is small, this method enables the dresser 
to show a number of curtains to advantage. 

In front of the curtains in the first row hang three cornice 
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poles, radiated slightly from the side of the window, and tie with 
invisible wire. 

Floor.—On the floor of the window, 2 ft. back from the pane, 
in the centre, place a stand 3 ft. high, the top about the size of 
a dress board. Over this drape coloured sateen or muslin, 
allowing length sufficient to fall in folds to the floor, and to be 
puffed up to the pane. Place a pile of three or four cushions on 
the stand, and over them drape the curtains to be displayed, 
draping to the floor over the coloured stuff which shows up the 
design. Stand a bundle of about half a dozen curtains, as they 
come in from the manufacturer, but doubled lengthways, tied up 
about 4 in. from the ends, so that when standing on the tied end 
the tops of the bundles will fan out. At each side of this central 
unit put a piece of banded casement cloth. Behind these, drape 
madras or harness muslins over a stand about 4 ft. high, 9 
to 12 in. square on the top, which has been draped with coloured 
materials to bring out the patterns clearly. Complete cach drape 
by placing a tea cosy upon the top. Behind these, drape curtains 
in the same style as those in the front row, on a stand 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, and show a cushion on the top, setting it up cornerwise. To 
keep the cushion in position press down one corner flat, and make 
it the base. 

Between the two drapes last mentioned place a stand about 
5 ft. high, and above it cross two cornice poles, in a diagonal 
position. Drape muslin over the stand and on the poles. At 
each side of these, drape curtains from the top of the window to 
the floor, tying them at the centre, so as to avoid hiding more 
than necessary the goods behind. | 

Complete the window by draping curtains over stands 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, placing one stand in the centre at the back, and one behind 
the madras muslin drapes at each side of the window. 

Although the scheme described treats principally of curtains, 
it is obvious that tapestry covers, furnishing sateens, down quilts, 
bedspreads, or other similar goods, can be draped over stands 
in the same style, and make an effective display. 


FANCY WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Fancy Window Specialists.—There are very few all- 
round window dressers, men equally proficient in making an 
effective display of a heavy-goods and a fancy window. One 
of the reasons for this is, that while most large establishments 
keep an expert whose special business it is to dress the fancy 
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windows, the windows in which heavy goods are shown are gene- 
rally left to the care of whoever happens to be available for the duty 
in those departments. It should not be difficult, however, for any- 
one who has mastered the problems involved in the one style of 
dressing to become proficient in the other. Though essentially 
different, the two kinds of window have many points in common. 
In both the goods should be well balanced; in both alternate rows 
can be repeated, and the smaller articles should be given a front 
place. 

Two Styles.—-There are two distinct methods of dressing 
fancy-goods windows. The one is dressing close up to the pane, 
and the other is utilizing the whole depth of the window. The 
latter is the more difficult for the novice, because he is apt, through 
lack of experience, to place the goods in front so that they hide 
those at the back. 

Method.—We illustrate in fig. 20 the method of dressing 
a fancy window with the goods close up to the glass. As will 
be seen, the front rows are close up to the pane, and framed in 
goods at the sides, the latter device helping the general effect, 
and bringing out into clear relief the goods shown between. 

The larger-sized articles are shown at the top or at the back. 

Leading lines should be placed on the eye-level of the on- 
looker, and the surroundings arranged so that the attention is 
drawn from one article to another in the display. 

The dressing of the window is begun by placing tn each corner 
puritan collars radiated in a fan shape close to the glass, keeping 
them in place with gum tabs. Close to each side three silk ties 
are gum-tabbed to the pane diagonally, the device being repeated 
from top to bottom, with spaces left between for three or four 
collars hung in chain with either invisible tie wire or brackets 
slanting out from the side of the window. Behind these drape 
a length of all-over lace, one side of it coming close up to the 
window beading and the other slanted away inwards at an angle 
of 45 degrces. 

Suitable fittings must now be considered. The articles in the 
front row can be gum-tabbed, but the rows behind, which should 
be 6 in. farther back, must be supported by other means. Two 
.methods are practised. One is the employment of brass rods, 
and the other is the use of invisible tie wire. The latter is the 
more popular, because it has the advantage of giving the whole 
window a lighter aspect. Millinery mount wire is stretched 
across the window, and may be fixed either by means of eyelets 
screwed into both sides, or on brackets from a brass standard. If 
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Fig. 20.—A Fancy-goods Window 


brackets are used they must be tied back to the side, so that 
the wire can be tightly drawn (fig. 21). To prevent them from 
sagging, perpendicular wires are fixed from the ceiling down to 
the horizontal wires. 


When the window is dressed close to the pane it is most 
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convenient to start on the bottom rows and work upwards. Fall 
nets are suitable for showing in the middle position, the patterns 
showing well up on the line. Cut off veil lengths of about 14 yd., 
and fold over white or silk paper, about 12 in. by 5 in., to bring 
out the patterns, and gum-tab a row of them to the pane, leaving 
a space between each sufficient to admit a small bow. Behind 
each bow, about 6 in. back and 2 to 3 in. lower down, hang 
fresh lengths of fall nets on tie wire fixed as already directed. 
On another wire, 6 in. farther back, hang fall nets in such posi- 
tions that they fill up the spaces 
between those in the front rows. 

In the row next above show 
lace neckwear, and collars and 
cuffs, placing one jabot in the 
centre and oneat each side, with 
the sets of collars and cuffs in 
the spaces between them, taking 
care that the whole unit is neatly 
spaced in the middle of the win- 
dow. In the row above reverse 
the order, putting the collars 
above the jabots and jabots or 
other ties above the collars. 

For the second row up fix 
invisible wire 6 in. from the 
pane, and hang upon it neck- 
wear similar to what is in the 
third row up on the pane, the 
larger collars coming behind the Fig. 2x 
jabots and the jabots coming 
behind the collars. The row farther back should be treated in 
« similar fashion, with the exception that goods of larger sizes 
should be shown, and disposed so that they will not obstruct 
the view of the articles behind them. 

Behind the third row up stretch invisible wires for the second 
and third rows back, and make up the rows in the same style as 
those below. It should be noted, however, that when the row 
commences at one end with a small collar or a large collar, the 
other end must be completed with an article of the same size 
and kind. 

It is advisable to show larger articles in the topmost row, 
because small goods would look “lost” in that position. Motor 
ties and hat squares are seen to advantage in the top part of the 
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window. The hat square, properly folded, may be put in the 
centre, with the motor ties on each side, or the motor ties may 
be made central and the hat squares the side pieces, according 
to the size of the window. The former method is shown on the 
sketch. To hold up the motor ties, fix one rod close to the pane 
and another rod about 12 in. back. Place the motor tie on the 
rods, tie it, and then bring the two ends forward and fix them 
to the pane with gum tabs. The row behind is carried out 
on the lines already described. 

Floor.—The display on the window floor can be carried out 
by draping all-over laces over stands in the same manner as dress 
goods, with the difference that, between the drapes and on top, 
small cards of lace will be placed. But we have chosen another 
method, as may be seen on the sketch. 








Fig. 22.—Ribbon Puff 


Begin by placing a pile of bébé ribbons, stacked to a height 
of 12 to 15 in. in the centre, and puffing up the top piece in 
small puffs. Stand a similar pile at each side of the window, 
and in the space between put pieces of fancy or millinery ribbon, 
about 6-in. width, puffed up in the following manner (fig. 22). 
About a yard of ribbon ts unrolled from the piece and pinned 
at the selvedge at both sides of the roll (fig. 22, a). The loose 
end is brought round over the top of the roll, and then down- 
wards and up again over the roll, so as to make a puff at each 
side (fig. 22, B,c). A simpler puff can be made by the same 
method, but instead of making a puff at each side of the roll, a 
single puff is made by putting the surplus end under the roll 
after it has been brought over. This single puff is suitable for 
use in small spaces. 

Between the broad ribbon puffs and the piles of bébé ribbon 
place single pieces of bébé ribbon puffed up on the floor. 

To make up the second row place a pile of three or four pieces 
of wide ribbon between each stack of bébé ribbon, and puff up 
every piece excepting the top one. Between these set similar 
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piles of ribbon pieces, but not puffed up, so that a stack of ribbons 
can be placed round them in a circle, commencing with four or 
five pieces at the base, one less on the row above, and continuing 
till only one is on the top. Complete the dressing at the back 
of the window by placing a T-shaped stand between the semi- 
circular stacks of ribbons, and draping over the stands to the floor 
lengths of fancy and plain coloured ribbons. 


WINDOW DISPLAYING CUT LACE EMBROIDERIES 
AND TRIMMINGS 


Coloured Tickets.—If the goods shown are all cream, ivory, 
and white laces, or white embroideries, the effect will be enhanced 
by the use of pale blue, mauve, yellow, or eau-de-nil price tickets 
and descriptive cards, with white lettering. An added effect will 
be produced if sateen or muslin, of the same colour as the cards, 
is draped at the back and up the sides of the window. It is a 
good plan to have two or three sets of differently coloured cards 
prepared, so that a different colour scheme can be introduced every 
time the window is dressed, and the show kept attractive and 
interesting. When trimmings are shown, however, white tickets 
should be used, because the colours in the tickets are almost 
certain to clash with the colours of some of the articles displayed. 

With regard to fittings, we should advise adoption of the same 
plan as that given for fancy windows, with the single difference 
that the rows should be 9 in. back from the pane and from each 
other in succession, to admit of a more open show. 

Two Styles.—We have sketched two variations of one of 
the most successful methods of displaying these classes of goods. 
The one denoted A shows the more open treatment; but either, 
if carried out as directed, will make a most effective window 
(fig. 23). 

Window A.—First drape each side with coloured sateen or 
muslin, and over it drape a length of all-over lace, hanging close 
to the side at right angles to the pane. Next put in the lace 
trimmings, &c., commencing at the bottom row and working 
upwards. A length of 4 or 5 yd. is taken from the piece, or a 
fujl length of lace embroidery is used, and one end is gummed to 
the pane, the loose end being carried up over the stretched wire 
18 in. back, and formed into wide loops, one below the other, and 
at equal distances apart. Continue the range of loops across the 
width of the pane, but leave enough space between each to show 


the row of loops behind. The second row of loops starts from 
Vou. ITI. 44 
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Fig. 23.—Two Styles (A, B) of Displaying Cut Lace Embroideries and Trimmings 


the wire 9 in. back from the pane, and loop over the wire 27 ip. 
back. As may be seen from the sketch (fig. 24), the ends of the 
loops in the second row are all on the same level, while those 
of the front row have one end one-half higher than the other. 
The laces in the front row, attached to the pane, extend partly 
into the row above, and help to fill up the openings left by the 
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second row of loops starting 9 in. back, as well as imparting variety 
to the display. 

This style is continued in each row upwards, till the last row 
at the top is reached, where a difference is made. Here the length 
of lace trimming is first fixed to the pane and then drawn over the 
top of each wire or rod, each loop being pulled down from the 
front and pinned and adjusted to each size required. The remain- 
ing length is taken from the back to the front again in smaller 
loops. 

F loor.—The dressing of the window floor will largely depend 
upon the kind of goods to be displayed. If, for instance, trim- 
mings have been shown above, a display of ribbons would be 





Fig. 24.—Lace Loops 


A, Front row. B, Second row. C, Back row. 


appropriate, and would look well upon the floor. The ribbons 
could be arranged in the same style as that given in the fancy- 
goods window. We will suppose, however, that a window display 
consisting exclusively of trimmings is required. On stands about 
20 in. high in the front row, with 30-in. millinery stands between, 
all-over lace trimmings are draped in lengths from the tops of the 
stands to the floor. In front of the stands cards of braid are 
fixed with gum tabs to the window pane. In the second row, 
25-in. to 35-in. T-shaped stands are placed alternately, and the 
all-over laces draped from them. If the depth of the window 
admits another row or two, the third row back should imitate the 
first row, and the fourth row the second, though the back rows 
must be on a higher level. 

Window B.—When a window of stocky appearance is de- 
sired, the style sketched in section B of fig. 23 may be found 
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advantageous. The dressing is carried out on lines similar to 
the one described above. Before proceeding with the dressing, 
stretch a length of lace from corner to corner and down each side 
of the window, close to the pane, with a suitably-worded showcard 
fixed in the centre of the pane. 

To a certain extent the dressing of the second window follows 
on the lines of the first. Lace trimmings or embroideries are 
looped from the pane to the back in the manner shown in 
fig. 24; but sufficient space is left between the lengths to show 
another length looped back in the same way from wires fixed 
9 in. distant from the pane. The treatment is carried right up 
the window to the top row, which is modified as described in the 
directions given for the alternative window. 

On the floor of the window, lengths of all-over lace are draped 
on stands 20 in. high, which have been covered with tissue paper 
matching the colour scheme. If suitable stands are not avail- 
able, a round roll of cardboard will serve. On the tops of these 
drapes place cards of lace, turning down one corner and pinning 
to the block or cardboard roll, so as to keep them in position. 

Between the draped all-overs place frillings displayed spirally 
on rolls of stiff paper. The paper is shaped round, about 16 in. 
high and 2 to 3 in. in diameter, and kept upright by knitting 
needles driven into the floor. 

Treat the second row in the same way, excepting that the 
spiral frillings are omitted, and the all-overs disposed so as to come 
in to fill the spaces between the articles in the front row. Any 
rows required farther back are treated in the same style. 


APRONS 


Fixings.—A window display of aprons and like goods comes 
under the category of fancy windows. In such windows, it is 
advisable to dispense with brass fittings where possible, and to use 
tie wire and webbing instead. The effect is lighter, and enables 
the window dresser to adopt a more open style, while utilizing 
fully the depth of the average window. 

The ordinary way is to fix on each side of the window, close 
to the pane, a brass standard fitted with sockets in which to camry 
brackets slanted back from the pane at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Over each bracket arm hang an apron, letting the skirt fall a little 
lower than the bib, and fixing in position with a pin. Pull that 
part of the bib nearest to the window forward, and gum-tab it on 
to the pane. Instead of brass standards, as we have said, web- 
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bings may be employed. At each side of the window stretch two 
bands of webbing from the ceiling to the floor, and fix firmly, the 
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one of each pair close to the pane and the other about 6 or 8 in. 
farther back, at an angle of 45 degrees. 

Top.—Commence dressing at the top of the window, and 
work downwards. Fix three rods to the ceiling, parallel to the 
window and on a level with the top of the pane, one 10 in., the 
second 20 in., and the third 30 in. from the vlass. These are 
needed for the tie wires. 

Begin the top row by pinning an apron to the beading of the 
window at the centre, and bring the skirt round in a loop to a rod 
at the back. To obtain a bolder sweep than the length of the 
apron will allow, pin a piece of narrow white tape to the skirt, 
and tie the tape on the rod, letting the apron form what may be 
described as a semicircle. Inside the apron place another over 
a rod, letting the bib fall downwards to the depth so that it will 
clear by a few inches the apron hung below. Treat the end 
aprons in the same way. Between the centre and end aprons pin 
another to the window beading bib downwards, and bring back 
the skirt over a rod behind. About 10 in. farther back place 
another apron over a rod, letting the bib fall 3 or 4 in. farther down 
into the window. Repeat in the row behind. In the accompany- 
ing sketch only the aprons close to the pane are shown, because it 
would be confusing to attempt includiny the rows farther back; 
but the onlooker sees the window from many different points of 
view. 

The next row lower down is a variation of the top row. An 
apron is gum-tabbed to the pane in the centre, and at each side 
of it another is placed diagonally on the pane, both sides being 
fastened with gum tabs. The skirt of the centre apron is drawn 
about 30 in. back in a circular sweep, and kept in position with tue 
wire. The skirts of the outside aprons overlap the one in the 
middle. In the space left open between these an apron folded 
lengthways is placed with the bib facing the front. These are 
kept in place by a sort of trapeze formed with tic wires coming 
down from the ceiling and holding between them a spline of 
wood. At each side put maids’ caps, fixed with gum tabs on 
the pane, either diagonally one below the other, or in a diamond 
shape, according to the size of the window. Whatever shape 
is adopted for the one side must be used on the other, for sym® 
metry. 

Behind these, single aprons are hung over trapeze frames, and 
about 10 in. farther back two aprons are shown in a style similar 
to those in the row beneath, and kept in place by the ever-useful 
tie wire. 
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In the third row down three or four bibs are fixed to the pane 
at the centre of the window, and behind them an apron is sus- 
pended in a trapeze. A few inches farther back aprons are shown 
looped back with tie wire stretched horizontally across the window. 
On the pane at each side two aprons are displayed in a similar 
style, with another apron on a trapeze filling up the space left by 
the looping back of the skirt. 

Treat the fourth row in the same way as the second row. 
It is obvious that this dressing of a window is according to 
a design which, when completed, will make a well-balanced 
display. 

Floor.—The floor of the window can be dressed with the 
same kind of goods as those already described; but the articles 
displayed will largely depend upon the amount of frontage at the 
command of the window dresser and the season of the year. At 
Christmas time, handkerchiefs may be shown advantageously with 
aprons, and make a good exhibit on the floor of such a window, 
and pinafores also might be appropriate. In the spring of the 
year maids’ skirtings and prints would prove ready sellers in 
conjunction with aprons. 

Reverting, however, to the exclusive show of aprons, we gum- 
tab the bibs of aprons at the centre and the sides of the window 
about 24 in. from the floor, at equal distances from each other, 
letting the skirts of the aprons fall to the bottom of the window. 
Between these show two or three aprons draped over T-shaped 
stands, so as to bring the bibs into prominence. The aprons 
displayed in these positions may be cheap and showy, because the 
effectiveness of the design is more important than the quality of 
the goods. 

For the next row back, dress two blouse stands with black 
blouses, and over them drape aprons, pinning the skirts up around 
the bases of the stands. Place these a few inches behind the 
T-shaped stands in the front row. In the spaces between set 
other T-shaped stands a few inches higher, and over them put 
more aprons. If the depth of the window will permit, construct 
a third row on the same lines, the blouse stands coming behind 
the T-shaped stands in front and the T-shaped stands behind 
those having blouses on them, aiming always at filling up the 
intervening spaces, 
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UNDERCLOTHING WINDOW 


Methods.—A window of underwear affords plenty of scope 
to the ambitious window dresser, not only for making a pleasing 
display, but also for effectiveness in promoting sales. 

If the display consists wholly of white garments, it is necessary 
to introduce touches of colour to obviate the cold and hard 
impression which is apt to characterize a show of white alone. 
As we have frequently suggested, a pretty colour scheme made 
up of coloured tickets and satin or muslin coloured ground drapes 
may be found to add to the effectiveness of the window. Ladies’ 
under-garments of the present day, however, are more or less 
trimmed with coloured ribbons and smallwares, and these may 
be displayed in a colour scheme, matching the pale blues of the 
tickets and ground drapes with trimmings of the same colour. 
Little things like these make all the difference between distinction 
and mediocrity in the window dressing. If the window must be 
dressed with the pieces of woven goods there is not the same 
opportunity, and other means require to be adopted for making 
a striking show. 

The window may be dressed either in the style of a fancy 
window, such as we have shown in fig. 26, or in an open manner 
so that the full depth of the window is utilized. The former is 
more suitable for underwear, with hosiery on the floor, though it 
may also be used for woven goods. 

Sides.—We commence dressing at the sides of the window, 
placing at each corner, close to the pane, a brass standard fitted 
with sockets for brackets. Or else we can have two stretches 
of webbing at each side, which will serve the same purposes. 
Over the brackets hang little lots of knickers, letting them over- 
lap one another, so as to show the trimming on the legs. Between 
each lot set camisoles and spencers. Alternatively, underskirts 
may be shown at the sides from top to bottom. Fold the under- 
skirts in three or four pleats, and place on the brackets, beginning 
at the bottom, and letting each overhang the one below, taking 
care to avoid showing too much of the body of the skirts, because 
ladies will chiefly note the lace trimmings on the flounces or the 
frills. ‘ 

Centre.—Fix brass rods at the top of the window, and tie 
wires, as directed formerly. Display a princess robe at the top of 
the window, and one on each side, drawing the skirts inwards 
with the tie wires, thus exhibiting the flounces to advantage and 
leaving room in the row beneath for camisoles fixed to the pane. 





A WHITE SALE WINDOW 
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Fig. 26,—Underclothing Window 





Each camisole should be fastened to the glass with a gum tab, 
and hung down cornerwise. On the top row, next to the glass, 
between the three princess robes, show chemises or camisoles. 
If chemises are chosen for the position, fold them so as to display 
only their tops. Put knickers in the row behind, and chemises 
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in the third row, letting each successive row hang slightly lower 
down, rendering them plainly visible between the princess robes 
in front. 

To form the second row down, gum-tab a chemise top to the 
pane, pleating the skirt and drawing it to the wire at the back. 
Behind the chemises show one or two pairs of knickers over the 
wire. Alternatively, combinations may be shown, bringing the 
chemise part on to the pane and letting the legs fall over the wire 
at the back. 

In a window of average depth, the third row down is a good 
position for showing nightdresses. To prepare the nightdress for 
this position take it folded as it comes from the manufacturer, 
and put collar downwards on the counter. Next, lay a corset box 
down the centre lengthways, fold the nightdress round it, and 
pin at the back, hiding the corset box entirely and displaying the 
nightdress to advantage. Fix the collar of a nightdress prepared 
in this manner to the centre of the pane with a gum tab, and one 
at each side fastened in the same way, opening out the collars 
well so as to display them to full advantage. From the bottom 
end of each nightdress extend a wire to the rod at the top of the 
window, and draw the skirt up until it shows on a slant from the 
glass. Behind the nightdresses show combinations or chemises, 
with camisoles between, fixed cornerwise to the pane. Have 
underskirts in the last row, with the skirts pulled backwards to 
show the trimming on the flounces. 

The fourth row down the window is dressed in the same way 
as the second row, excepting that chemises fill in the spaces 
corresponding to those in the second row filled up by the skirts 
of the princess robes. The chemises are placed on the third wire 
back, and hang a few inches lower down than those in the row 
above. 

Floor.—If the window is devoted to underwear exclusively, 
fold and pleat white skirts over T-shaped stands, so that the 
bottoms of the skirts flounce out on the floor. Here and there 
between those place blouse stands, with dainty nightdresses, and 
millinery stands with camisoles on them, imparting a sense of 
variety to the whole. 

Many drapers, however, cannot afford a window to undere 
clothing alone, and we have designed our sketch for a dressing of 
the floor which includes articles from the outfitting department, 
such as hosiery, &c. Place three T-shaped stands, at equal dis- 
tances from each other, across the floor a few inches from the 
pane, and show upon them leading lines in hosiery, preferably 
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coloured, one hose overlapping the other, and on top a half foot 
kept in position by a gum tab from its head to the glass. Between 
these, vests are displayed on higher T-shaped stands, extending in 
overlapping order from the floor to the tops of the stands. 
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Fig. 27.—Alternative Display for Bottom of Underclothing Window 


In the second row back, blouse stands are dressed with bodices, 
vests, and spencers, with vests shown on T-stands between. If 
it is required, the third row should be constituted in the same way 
as the second, with the difference that the blouse stands are put in 
the position of the T-shaped 
stands, and the latter in _ be- 
hind the blouse stands in the 
second row, all the stands being 
slightly raised. 

Another Method. — An 
alternative method of dressing 
the floor of the window is illus- 
trated in our sketch (fig. 27). 
As may be seen, the principal 
articles in this display are cor- 
sets, which go particularly well 
with underclothing. Fan out three corsets by unlacing and buck- 
ling up, so as to show the depth of the present-day corset (fig. 28). 
Place the three corsets so prepared along the front of the window 
at equal distances from each other. Behind each corset show 
a corset form, so that the fanned-out corsets in front will hide 
the bases of the stands, and between these suspend from stands 





Fig. 28.—Display of Corset 
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20 in. high long-waisted corsets. In the next row back, place 
corset forms behind the stands holding the long-waisted corsets, 
and between them have corsets on stands 30 in. high. Continue 
the dressing back in the same manner. 


MILLINERY AND MANTLE WINDOW 
DRESSING 


Millinery.—As a rule, the charge hand in the millinery 
department can dress the window most conveniently. If the 
window is properly furnished with fittings, such as brackets at 
the top and stands for the floor, the placing of the stands and 
materials is very simple. Perhaps a skilled window dresser could 
plan the arrangement of the stands and the whole design of the 
window better than the average millinery assistant; but these are 
not the most important points in a millinery window. The milliner 
knows the exact angle at which to tilt a hat, can pull out a ribbon 
bow here and arrange a flower properly there, and by deft little 
touches impart charm and attractiveness to a window. A millinery 
display, therefore, is not a matter upon which definite rules can 
be laid down, though the principles which we have endeavoured 
to illustrate and describe apply to the dressing of millinery windows 
as well as all other drapery windows. 

Mantles. —In mantle windows the stands are the first con- 
sideration. It is most important that every varment fits on to 
its stand like a glove. A costume shown badly fitted and with 
wrinkles will do more harm than good in a window. The sleeves 
of a coat should always be padded out with tissue paper, and, if 
necessary, the bust also, making the garment set perfectly. A 
great deal depends upon the amount of space available in this 
class of window, and hard-and-fast rules, therefore, cannot be 
given. It is imperative, however, that plenty of space should be 
allowed to each stand, so that every garment shown can be viewed 
by itself. 

A few skirts and mantles are usually shown suspended from 
the top of the window, close to the pane, care being taken that 
they do not hang too low down into the window. Almost in- 
variably the sides are dressed alternately with dress skirts and 
showerproof coats. 

In placing the goods, it is necessary to avoid putting full- 
length stands in front so as to obstruct the view of the goods 
behind. If five stands are shown in the front row, the middle 
and two end ones should be short, each showing a costume with 
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skirt pleated and thrown over the top of the stand. Between the 
centre and two side stands place full-length stands. In the second 
row three full-length stands can come behind the three short ones 
in the front row. The third row consists wholly of full-length 
stands, the one in the centre and those at the sides being raised 
9 in., to bring them above the full-length stands in front of them 
and avoid sameness of height in the third row itself. 

We repeat, in conclusion, that the golden rule of the window 
dresser is to avoid overcrowding. Experience, study, and cultiva- 
tion of taste will do the rest. 


CHAPTER V 


Window Dressing on the Continent 


When comparing foreign methods with British methods, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that a thing may be different and yet 
neither better nor worse than that to which one is accustomed. 
From a business standpoint, however, other things being equal, 
that which is different is frequently the more attractive to the 
average person, the reason lying in that peculiarity of human 
nature which causes the average individual to be a slave of habit 
and custom, and yet at the same time crave for novelty. Successful 
window dressing, like so many other things in trade, involves 
a knowledge of human nature. The object of the trader is not 
so much to cause members of the community to purchase certain 
articles in a general sense—their needs will dictate that—but to 
persuade them to satisfy their requirements in this direction by 
purchasing from him instead of from someone else in the same 
line of business. Sometimes, where an entirely new article is 
being introduced, and a certain trader has the monopoly in the 
sale of the article, or is at least first in the field, he can afford 
to pay more attention to awakening a general desire to purchase 
than persuading the public to buy his particular stock of wares. 
As, for instance, in the early days of typewriters, the Remington 
people devoted a considerable amount of their advertising to con- 
vincing people of the desirability of having a typewriter, only later 
—when the use of this article was popularized—dilating upon the 
merits of their own machine in particular. ° 

In dealing with shop-window dressing on the Continent in 
connection with the drapery and allied trades, it is necessary at 
once to refer to the big department stores, for nowhere has the 
development of these gigantic institutions been greater, and the 


struggle between them and the small trader more intense, than in 
138 
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France and Germany. The problem before the huge drapery 
establishment and the small draper is wholly different in character. 
The object of the former is to impress upon the public the magni- 
tude of its resources, the diversity of its stock, and its general 
up-to-dateness; while the small man can only hope to hold his 
own against the mammoth establishment by specializing, and thus 
supplying the one thing lack of which is the weakness of the big 
stores, namely, individuality. However original and daring a big 
store may be, it cannot persuade the public that it specializes so 
exclusively in one line as the shopkeeper who devotes himself 
largely to, and becomes expert in, a certain branch or line; 
and the very vulgarization of certain articles among the masses, 
brought about by ‘these great stores, has rendered the wealthy and 
cultured section of Society desirous of filling its requirements in 
smaller shops, where an attempt is made to sound a more indi- 
vidual note. This is much better understood and acted upon on 
the Continent—and when we say the Continent we refer more 
particularly to Germany, France, and Belgium—than in the United 
Kingdom. In regard to the quality of goods displayed, the con- 
tents of British traders’ shop windows can bear comparison with 
those of any on the Continent; but as regards the art of displaying 
those articles, it must be admitted that, generally speaking, we are 
not so advanced, and in this respect the average trader's shop in 
this country is not to be mentioned in the same breath as the 
same class of shop in Germany or France, compared with which 
it appears to be devoid of all art sense. 

In the first place, the Germans—and in a less degree the 
French—realize more fully than we do the importance of the 
frame to the picture. Generally speaking, the drapery establish- 
ments of Germany, France, and Belgium differ from ours in the 
beauty and, above all, in the distinctiveness of the decoration of 
their premises, both exterior and interior. In lighting effects the 
Germans excel, displaying most extraordinary originality and 
beauty of design. For example, all the outside and inside electric 
brackets of a leading Berlin draper’s shop are in the shape of 
coiled snakes, the electric glow lamps being lodged in the fangs 
of each snake. The striking effect of this decoration, both by 
day and night, may be imagined. Most of the important drapers 
in the countries named now have not merely a striking and im- 
posing building, but have specially built shop fronts constructed 
of beaten metal, with top leaded lights of coloured glass and of 
varying design, such as to compel attention and to facilitate the 
making of a beautiful picture. No two shops are alike in style 
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or construction, for it is felt that it is not sufficient to make the 
window beautiful—it must also be distinct. 

The Continental idea of shop-window display starts from the 
incontrovertible theory that its function is first of all to attract the 
attention of the passer-by, and then to present to his notice in 
the most tempting fashion the goods one has for sale. That is 
to say, a collection of attractive articles is not sufficient; for 
though it may gain the attention of the shopper definitely seeking 
one of the articles shown, it will not cause the passer-by to pause; 
and it is out of the ranks of the thousands of passers-by that the 
additional customers are to be found. While, therefore, the most 
attractive lines have to be shown, they must be displayed in such 
fashion that the collective display is of itself sufficiently attractive 
to compel the attention of the public. 

Basing their views on this reasoning, Continental window 
dressers consider it important that attractive effects should in the 
main be achieved by the use exclusively of articles actually sold 
by the establishment, the only outside element permissible being 
objects standing in close relationship to the articles sold. Flowers, 
which are always charming, may sometimes be used, but only 
sparingly, and care has to be taken that the colour effect of the 
materials shown is not spoilt by a wrong choice of colour in the 
flowers. Wax figures may sometimes be used, but it is realized 
that window dressers are prone to overdo this, and to divert 
attention from the articles themselves, even if they consist of 
dresses, underclothing, &c. On the other hand, for group effects, 
the use of figures is indispensable. 

One respect in which Continental window dressers are superior 
to their British confréres is their avoidance of the fault of over- 
crowding. It is necessary at once to make a distinction. There 
is an intentional crowding of the same article which is effective, 
as, for example, when a small shop masses together in a certain 
design or intentional lack of design a large number of the same line 
—gloves, lace collars, handkerchiefs—for so long as the massing 
consists of the same description of article, the idea of large stock 
and variety of choice is successfully conveyed; but in ordinary 
shop-window dressing with mixed wares, overcrowding is a mis- 
take, and the smaller the shop the greater the offence. The most 
successful examples of window dressing in Germany are those in 
which only a few goods, arranged in artistic fashion, are shown, 
the utmost attention being paid to the colour scheme. One seldom 
sees in Britain a draper’s shop window decorated wholly in one 
art colour. On the Continent, and particularly in France, which 
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excels in this respect, the finest drapers’ windows absolutely arrest 
the passer-by by sheer beauty of colour. Sometimes it is of one 
bold tint; another time it may be a gradation of hues on a de- 
scending scale from the most vivid to the mere suggestion of the 
tint. In Germany, too, one comes across some most successful 
schemes of this description. 

A method which is much more frequently adopted on the 
Continent than in this country, and is very effective in that it 
gives a human interest to the drapery display, is so to set out 
a shop window as to make it represent the interior of a room, 
showing in use the special goods to which it is particularly desired 
to draw attention. This method has the advantage of being as 
valuable to the small trader as to the large store, because its 
effectiveness depends much more upon the originality and taste 
shown than upon the amount of money expended. Needless 
to say, this method does away with all tendency to overcrowding, 
and calls for considerable restraint in this respect. It generally 
also involves the use of at least one wax figure; but it is very 
commonly recognized that wax figures should be used as sparingly 
as possible, and any tendency to crowd a scene with them should 
be avoided, because attention can skilfully be drawn to the 
different articles of apparel or wares it is intended to advertise 
in a secondary fashion by making them adjuncts to the central 
figure. We give in the accompanying Plate an illustration of a 
Berlin draper’s window in which this idea is carried out. The 
window is made to depict a lady’s dressing-room. Only two 
articles of furniture are shown as necessary adjuncts to the scene, 
while a wax figure represents the lady apparently putting the 
finishing touches to her complexion and critically regarding herself 
in a hand-glass. It should here be mentioned that the colour 
scheme of this window decoration is all in one tone, namely, 
heliotrope. The lady is wearing a richly-embroidered underskirt 
of that colour, with directoire corsets, to which attention is thus 
successfully directed. In the foreground is a fine Louis XVI 
cabinet, while lying about in picturesque disarray are various cor- 
sets of batiste silk and sundry other articles of the same material. 
Resting against a settee, also Louis XVI style, is a directoire 
petticoat in batiste silk, richly flounced with lace, and various other 
articles of apparel of the same material and of the same expensive 
quality. Behind the settee, on a pedestal to match, is placed in 
natural fashion a fresh bouquet of flowers, and the drapery in the 
foreground is black plush, against which the heliotrope—that being 


the colour of all the articles shown—stands out in striking contrast. 
Vou. ITI. 45 
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Quite apart from the artistic success of the colour scheme 
which, unfortunately, cannot be shown in a photograph, the clever. 
ness of this window is undoubted, for, representing a definite and 
natural scene, the advertisement is not conspicuous, yet it abso- 
lutely compels attention, and displays in the most tempting 
manner possible a selection of the goods carried by the business 
Four or five different lines are shown apparently incidentally, 
but in reality in a manner designed to attract notice. Needless 
to say, in such a case the greatest attention has to be paid to 

each accessory of the picture. which should be of specially good 
quality, or at any rate particularly attractive. There is no limit 
to the various applications of this idea. | 

A principle generally observed by the best Continental shop- 
window dressers is that if any extraneous objects are introduced 
into a shop window they should at least be those having some 
direct connection with the articles displayed for sale. For example, 
the placing of a pair of dancing shoes on glass, or the setting out 
of crockery or glassware on glass shelves or on plush, offends 
against this canon, for in real life one does not dance on glass, 
nor does one place crockery or glass dishes on slabs of that 
material. The shoes may be placed upon a piece of parquet, 
linoleum, or carpet, and the glassware upon a damask tablecloth, 
for then they will be shown to the best advantage as they are 
used in real life, whereas in the other case the effect is wholly 
artificial. The whole art of window dressing consists in building 
up in form and colour what will be one homogeneous picture, 
and this is largely a matter of taste. As regards quality of goods, 
we live in international days when there is really nothing to 
choose between the contents of the drapers’ shops in one country 
and those in another; as soon, however, as we come to the 
human element, namely, that of taste and artistic sense, there 
is room for illimitable variations, and in this respect we can 
only conclude, as we commenced, by stating that British shop- 
window dressers have on the whole still much to learn from 
their Continental brethren. 


CHAPTER VI 


Advertising Drapery Goods 


Definite Object of Advertising.—An advertisement is a 
public notice giving information, stating a want, or calling atten- 
tion to a fact; its object in relation to commerce is to promote 
the sale of goods. This simple definition should be kept in mind, 
because it provides the one test of satisfactory advertising. If 
we apply the test to many of the announcements now appearing 
-—as they have been appearing for many years—we shall find 
that they do not fulfil the essential requirement of our definition. 
These advertisements fail to sell goods, or do not promote sales 
effectively, because they are not drafted with a sufficiently clear 
regard to that purpose. The printed announcement should always 
be treated as a message giving information respecting goods that 
it is desired to sell, and this should be done in such a way that 
the interest of the public will be aroused. It often appears to 
be assumed that the advertising firm or their goods are so well 
known that it is unnecessary to give any details or any informa- 
tion concerning them, and that the expenditure on advertising 
is incurred merely to keep the firm’s name before the public; but 
while this form of publicity is not without value, it cannot be 
said to be advertising in its full sense. It should always be 
remembered that it is the strangers to the goods who have to 
be attracted and impressed with their merits. It is necessary 
to keep in touch with those who know the goods, certainly, but 
the principal object to aim at is the acquisition of more customers. 
Instead of preaching to the already converted, we must be con- 
tinually seeking and interesting those that are ignorant of the 
advantages that we would have them enjoy by the use of our 
goods. To do this successfully, to get the most out of our 
advertising expenditure, something more than a bald announce- 
ment is necessary. It is not sufficient to merely give the name 


and address of the firm and the trade it is engaged in. The 
18] 
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goods, or those commodities to which it is desired to draw special] 
attention, should be described as distinctly and attractively as 
circumstances will allow; their merits as to utility, fashion, quality, 
or price should be pointed out in such a way that the readers’ 
‘nterest is aroused. If all the advertising that is put out to-day 
‘s considered with this condition in view, it will be found that 
much of it will not reach the standard. An advertisement may 
be attractive, artistic, original, distinctive, and well placed, and 
yet fail miserably in its mission to promote the sale of goods 
because it does not contain the necessary information. As is 
the time table to the railway service, so should the advertising 
put out by a firm be to the goods it offers to the public. It is 
well to know that one can get from London to Manchester by 
the North-Western line; it is better to know definitely at what 
times the’ trains run, how long they take on the journey, and 
at what cost. 

I am constantly having to urge this point, although it seems 
to me quite self-evident. While there is a value in an announce- 
ment by a manufacturer or wholesale trader that a certain article 
is the best of the kind, because it promotes general publicity and 
familiarizes the public with the name, it is much better, wherever 
space and occasion will allow, to explain shortly why it is the 
best, or what are the special merits that are claimed for the 
article. 

Similarly with the retail house, the important point for the 
public is not that Jones and Brown are drapers, possibly the best 
drapers, in the High Street, but that they are offering costumes 
or blouses of excellent fashion at an attractive price. 

Value of Advertising.—The argument that advertising is 
a necessary or desirable factor in the conduct of a business no 
longer has to be laboured as it has had to be in the past. By 
process of time and ample demonstration of its value in building 
up many enormous businesses, advertising has become respec- 
table, and the business men who object on principle to the per- 
suasive arts of publicity as undignified or unnecessary are becom- 
ing fewer. The conversion has been painfully forcible in many 
cases; the effect of seeing business attracted away from old 
centres by newer houses with newer methods and less reliance 
upon the “goodwill” of a public that is far more discriminating 
to-day than in the years gone past. But the recognition of 
advertising thus attained is not the full and frank and hearty 
recognition which the case demands. When publicity is taken 
up perforce, and merely regarded as a branch of organization 
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that has to be tolerated—a department that involves an expen- 
diture which is practically a tax that must be endured but is 
always to be regretted—the results will rarely be good. The 
position of the advertising department of any business should 
be that of the willing and trusted helper. It should rank equal 
in importance with any other part of business organization and 
far higher than many, for the obvious reason that its business 
is to promote sales, and the greater its success the greater will 
be the output and scope of the business. There is yet another 
advantage in advertising that is worth recording. The publi- 
city afforded by the advertising columns of the newspaper press 
to-day brings to light many creature comforts which add to the 
pleasure of living. It may be said that what the eye does not 
see the heart docs not grieve for, but that is after all a meagre 
outlook, for there are countless ways in which life is made brighter 
and happier through the attention being attracted to articles of 
utility and beauty by means of advertisements. 

This point is vividly illustrated by the enormous development 
of the branded-underclothing trade. ‘‘ Wolsey’, ‘‘ Pesco”, ‘‘ Two 
Steeples ”, and other makes have become household needs. They 
each have their enthusiastic disciples in home circles, and as a 
result of the satisfaction given by reliable goods the demand 
for them is repeated time after time, and a very valuable good- 
will has been established. It is a most effective answer to the 
adage already quoted, for without the publicity afforded by adver- 
tising, the merits of these goods could not have been made known 
to anything like the extent that has been made possible by its 
agency. The public enjoy better goods, the manufacturers make 
more of them, prices are kept well within competitive limits, and 
the goods are easier to sell because they carry the makers’ 
guarantee. It will be seen, too, that the folly of advertising a 
branded article poor in quality and value would soon be demon- 
strated, because the goodwill of satished customers would be lost; 
the repeat orders would be lacking, and it is to these that the 
advertiser of popular wares must look mainly for the return of 
his advertising outlay. J] look for a far greater development 
of the branded-goods system in all cases in which the wearing 
qualities are the important consideration. In goods which depend 
upon constantly changing fashions more than upon the quality 
of the material used, the scope of the general trader will remain 
pretty much as now; but in clothing of all kinds for men and 
women in which the fashion of the moment is not the deciding 
factor, the branded article must succeed. 
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We already have branded underwear of all kinds—fabrics, 
boots and shoes, men’s hats, hosiery, &c.—but there is a vast 
field yet undeveloped. The public want reliable guarantees of 
quality, and they want facility of access to these goods. The 
branded article which is the same from John o' Groats to Land’s 


End fulfils these two conditions. 

The Case for Advertising.—Speaking at a gathering of 
men interested in advertising, at the inauguration of the Aldwych 
Club, Lord Northcliffe, the founder of the Daz/y A7Zaz/, put the 
case for advertising clearly and effectively in saying: 

The idea that advertising was a ‘“‘catch-penny” business had been entirely ex- 
ploded. No one outside a lunatic asylum would to-day attempt to sell a bad thing 
by advertising. But while they had been cultivating the science it must not be for- 
gotten that those at whom all their efforts were aimed, the public, had also lcarned 
something about it. They had learned that, as a general rule, the articles produced 
by the firms that had the ability and means to advertise were the best articles. That 
was certainly a new idea. Twenty years ago there were numbers of respectable old- 
fashioned firms, existing In some manner only known to themselves, who thought it 
infra dig. to advertise. One did not find this sort of thing to-day. One found 
people who ten years ago regarded anything except a Christmas circular as beneath 
their dignity, straining to find capable people to help them to advertise. 


This point about the futility of advertising a worthless article 
is one that is well worth noticing, because it is a common idea 
among those who have little or no experience of advertising that 
the quality or usefulness of the advertised article is the last thing 
that counts. For any serious business man having the desire to 
build up and maintain a big concern there could be no more 
dangerous idea of the power of advertising. It is the very 
reverse of the truth. 

Advertising, when applied to any ordinary business such as 
the drapery trade, is necessarily slow in its operation. It cannot 
call into existence any wonderful novelty that will command the 
attention and support of the public. The goods offered must of 
necessity be somewhat similar in style and value to those which 
can be obtained from a non-advertising house; so that advertising 
depends entirely for its success on the ever-widening circle of 
customers attracted primarily by the statements put forward; and 
if those statements are not justified by the goods supplied, one of 
the main values of advertising—the recommendation of satisfied 
customers—is lacking, and the cost per sale of all the new business 
will be so great a tax on the advertising department as to make it 
unprofitable. 


Another claim which may quite reasonably be made for adver- 
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tising is that by its effects it cheapens production, because through 
its influence the demand is greatly increased, and, as any manuv- 
facturer or shopkeeper knows, the greater the output the less, 
comparatively, will be the cost. In most manufactures it costs 
less per dozen to make a hundred gross of an article per week 
than to produce ten gross. The manufacturer buys his raw 
material in larger quantities; he can divide his labour more 
efficiently, and his establishment costs are not so great in pro- 
portion on the larger output as on the smaller. In that sense 
advertising reduces costs. 

This brings up an important question. Should thercost of 
advertising be added to the cost of the goods and the price to 
the customer increased accordingly, or should advertising costs be 
covered by ordinary profits on the increased business? This must 
depend on the nature and circumstances of the business and the 
range and power of any competition that has to be met. The 
aim at all times must be to obtain as much profit as can be got, 
and it will obviously be easier to get a large profit on an article 
that is in the nature of a monopoly than on lines easily obtained 
elsewhere. The costs of advertising are so considerable to the 
small house as well as to the large concern that they should in 
all cases be provided for, just as rent, wages, and other establish- 
ment charges are considered in order that the outlay may be 
covered by the returns on the business done. In far too many 
cases the expenditure on advertising is treated somewhat as a 
gamble. A spurt of advertising is decided upon by way of assist- 
ing business, in the somewhat doubtful hope that it will be justified, 
though it rarely is in such circumstances, as I hope to show in the 
course of these notes. Fortunately this method, or lack of method 
in advertising, is less frequent now than it used to be, and it will 
be still rarer as the business of publicity becomes better known 
and understood. 

A house that has had trial and experience of advertising will 
see that its expenditure is gauged by a more or less definite per- 
centage on the ordinary turnover of the business; whether this 
be 24 per cent, 5 per cent, or 74 per cent is a matter that is 
governed entirely by the policy and possibilities of the concern. 
As a general rule, the goods can bear this extra establishment 
cost and still be competitive in price, because they are made or 
bought cheaper on account of the larger volume of trade. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA AND HOW TO USE 
THEM 


Branded Goods.—The wholesale house desiring to put its 
wares before the public will need to give first attention to many 
points outside mere press publicity. The brand name must be 
selected most carefully, as it is essential that it should be short, 
easily spoken, easily remembered, and such a word that the public 
will not mind using. ‘“ Kodak”, * Bovril”, * Lotus” are excellent 
examples of brand names which fulfil all these conditions, and 
have by dint of much advertising and public approval passed into 
the English language. ‘' Tobralco”, ‘‘ Jap-a-ric” are good in that 
they are euphonious, but my preference would have been for 
words of fewer syllables; while there are others advertised that 
strike one as either difficult or silly, and such that customers 
would not easily be encouraged to use when asking for the 
article. A suitable word is sometimes made up by using some 
prominent letters or syllables of the frm name; but this should 
not be done unless the result is quite easily spoken. A _ very 
excellent example is ‘‘ Pesco’, put out by Peter Scott & Co. 
‘“Clarnico”, put out by Clarke, Nicholls, and Combes, is another 
good illustration of this method. The ‘ Nosredna” is a brand 
name which has been arrived at by simply spelling the proprietor’s 
name backwards, and it is distinctly bad, because it is not easily 
spoken, 1s too long, and it is difficult to imagine a man or woman 
asking for such a brand when wanting a garment. 

As the name of the brand will become of far greater impor- 
tance in the mind of the public than the name of the makers of the 
article, it is obviously necessary to take great pains to originate a 
good one, for it is practically impossible to change a brand name 
without loss of the goodwill which has been created by adver- 
tising. 

Circular Letters.— Other matters will have to be dealt with 
by the advertising department. The circular letters to the trade 
calling attention to the advantages of the branded article and the 
terms on which it is to be supplied must be drawn up and issued. 
These should be explanatory. The retailer should be told that 
the brand is to be advertised, and in what media. If possible a 
set of specimens of the advertising matter should be sent at the 
same time, in order to emphasize the connection between the 
subject-matter of the letter and the goods that are to be marketed. 
An offer might be included to supply electros or stereos of similar 
advertising matter, on reasonable terms, or free to those who will 
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stock the goods, for insertion in newspaper advertisements and 
the catalogues put out by the retailer. This again can be 
supported in many cases by special window displays and personal 
demonstrations, where the nature of the article will allow. 
Distinctive window tickets and bills can be put out with advan- 
tage, care being taken to keep them small or the draper will not 
use them. 

Trade Papers.—The trade papers should be used as freely 
as possible. The British drapery trade is well looked after by 
The Drapers' Record—which claims to have the largest circulation 
of any trade paper in the world—and Zhe Draper, with one or 
two others that reach special markets, though probably at a higher 
cost when circulation is considered. The rates for advertising in 


the two leading drapery trade papers, Zhe Drapers’ Record and 
The Draper, are as under:— 


THE DRAPERS’ RECORD 


Whole page ... ate Pa 4515 0 0 
Half page sion sas .. 810 0 
Third page ... es re se OOH 6G 
Quarter page .- 4 16 6 
Sixth page 3.12 6 
Eighth page ... 215 0 
SINGLE COLUMN ADVERTISEMENTS 
2 columns to page (per inch) » £1 0 0 
3 columns to page (per inch) ws O15 © 
DISCOUNTS FOR SERIAL CONTRACTS 
15 % for 13 insertions. 
25 ye 99 26 99 
334%» 39» 
THE DRAPER 
I 13 26 52 
Insertion. | Insertions. | Insertions. | Insertions. 
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Ls a@| Ss ali fs al Ls. a. 
One page 8 8 of 7 7 0/6 6 0}5 § o 
Half page se ..(4 10 O} 4 © O13 10 0]3 0 0 
One-third page ae 13 3 0/215 of 2 7 642 00 
Quarter page 210 O|2 2 o{117 of1 12 0 
One-sixth page Iris o{112 Olt g oj] 1 6 O 
One-eighth page... 1 7 64/1 5 ol r 2 6]1 © © 
3 columns to page (one inch) 0 8 o|o 7 0 | °o 6 ole § o 
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The advertisements in the trade papers should be as explana- 
tory and informative as possible. It is not always politic to 
advertise trade terms, as rivals are ever ready to prepare goods 
on similar lines to advertise at lower prices, but when possible the 
whole story—description, merits, advantages to retailer, price— 
should be told. Interest must be aroused and enquiries always 
encouraged. The ‘business card” method, a mere statement of 
name, address, and speciality, is poor advertising. 

Any issue of Zhe Drapers’ Record will furnish examples of 
good and bad advertising. Some houses give close and con- 
sistent attention to their publicity, taking care to insert informa- 
tive matter and illustrations—-advertising that gives particulars of 
their goods in an attractive manner just as a good canvasser would; 
but there are others still content to occupy whole pages without 
giving any ‘details likely to attract the retailer's attention or en- 
courage him to buy. 

Advertising Scheme.— Having prepared the circular letters, 
show cards, supply of electros, and the trade-paper announcements 
—not forgetting to see that the wholesale houses are well provided 
with samples so that their travellers can take orders —the next 
thing to do is to prepare the scheme of advertising to reach the 
public. The nature and extent of this will depend largely on 
the class of goods and the amount of capital available; but before 
sitting down to plan a publicity campaign it is advisable to learn 
the range and characteristics of the many papers at our disposal 
and how far they are suitable for our purpose. 

Choice of Media. — As we are handling goods that are otf 
interest to women chiefly, we have to choose those media that 
reach them either because produced solely for women, or are of 
sufficient general interest to be welcomed in the home and read 
by the women members of the household. First in this category 
come the weekly illustrated papers, such as the Queen, Lady, 
Lady's Pictorial, Ladies Freld, Gentlewoman, &c. Each has 
distinct merits of its own, and may be said to reach a distinct 
class of reader. Thus, the Queen may be safely relied on as 
the journal of the county family, the Lady's Pictoria/ running it 
closely in the same direction. The Ladies’ Field, a beautifully 
printed weekly, I would use freely in endeavouring to reach the 
woman of ultra-fashionable tastes; while the Lady is casily first 
of the weeklies when suburbia, and the world that suburbia re- 
presents, is the desired market. None of these papers will as yet 
give a guarantee of its circulation, so that only experience of their 
efficacy can guide one; but in placing the Lady at the top in point 
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of circulation, with about thirty thousand to its credit, I do not 
think I am far out. The others, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, I would place lower down, but just how far it would be 
unwise to state here. Each one, as I have said, has its uses, and 
their common value to us is that they appeal to women only, and 
are bought by women mainly as means of acquiring information on 
current fashions in matters of dress. Wedldon’s Journals—there 
are four of them altogether—reach the thrifty housewives of the 
country in a really surprising manner: they claim a circulation 
of about a million per month, and latterly Fashions for All has 
made marked progress in the same market. 

There is a cheaper class of weekly, comprising the small penny 
paper of the HYome Chat and Home Notes order, designed to reach 
the homes of the multitude. These have very large circulations, 
often exceeding a hundred thousand per week, but the advertising 
tariff is now very high—far too high in my judgment for drapery 
publicity. Moreover, these journals go to press so far in advance 
of publication—often three or four weeks—that they are unsuitable 
for drapery announcements, excepting those that deal with branded 
or other goods not readily affected by changes of fashion. It is 
for this latter reason that I would hesitate to include any of the 
monthly magazines in a scheme of drapery advertising. They 
may do very well for corsets, underclothing, and a few haber- 
dashery lines—things subject to little change—but for costumes, 
millinery, blouses, and other kindred goods, the unavoidable delay 
that must occur from the time ‘‘copy” is sent in until the advertise- 
ment appears and the publication is on sale, constitutes a fatal 
objection. I have no wish to disparage the monthly magazine for 
ordinary advertising purposes; it has many merits on account of 
its far-reaching range of circulation, and can be of considerable 
value to the wholesaler. My point is rather that for fashionable 
drapery goods the changes are too rapid to permit of the use 
of publications that take practically a month to prepare and are 
only issued at monthly intervals. 

Daily Papers.—As a matter of fact the tendency during the 
past few years has been to make greater use of the daily press; 
and if and when the daily paper is sufficiently interesting to 
women, and will give efficient attention to its advertisements, 
I would much favour these media for the retail trade, because 
the range of daily newspapers is very much greater than either 
the monthlies or weeklies, and their results are quicker. It is 
quite possible for a draper to purchase goods, advertise them, and 
practically clear them out within a week through the daily press, 
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whereas the same operation would take three or four weeks 
through the weeklies and as many months in the magazines. 

It is difficult to the degree of impossibility to state frankly my 
views and experiences of the many daily and other papers that 
claim to be valuable to the drapery house. The bare thought of 
it conjures up visions of numerous writs for libel and other in- 
cidental inconveniences that I have no desire to suffer. The 
advertising business itself is curious. In most ordinary trades 
goods are bought and sold by weight or measure or quantity, and 
a customer knows just how much he will get for his pound sterling ; 
but in the glorious realm of newspaperland, where every editor is 
qualified to tell the Prime Minister what to do in every emergency, 
nothing so vulgar as accurate quantum for cash paid is allowed. 
Secrecy of the deadliest order is the rule in the majority of cases. 
Wild horses would not wrest the particulars of circulation from 
The Times or The Telegraph or The Standard. It may be 10,000, 
100,000, Or 1,000,000, according to one’s own sweet fancy. All 
the information vouchsafed to the advertiser is contained in the 
scales of charges for advertisements, wherein most of them claim to 
be the leading or the best paper; but never a word is said as to 
the amount of publicity that is offered in return for the rates 
charged. Moreover, in many cases a higher charge in proportion 
is made for a large advertisement than fora small one. There are 
a few exceptions, just to prove the rule; but in arranging any 
scheme of publicity experience is the only safe guide. The assis- 
tance of an agent or someone who has spent several years in the 
business must be sought by the advertiser who would choose the 
best and avoid the many unsuitable or costly media that will invite 
his use of their columns. 

Provincial Press.—London is the unquestioned capital of 
newspaperland. Its great dailies can now be said to circulate 
throughout England, and practically all the important illustrated 
weeklies and monthlies are published in the metropolis. The 
wholesaler in the drapery trade will therefore do well to concen- 
trate his main attentions on what London can offer, reserving the 
use of provincial papers rather for special efforts to reach the 
particular districts in which they circulate. In London, too, will 
be found the cheapest advertising market, for most of the pro- 
vincial papers charge higher prices in comparison with their circu- 
lations—that is the circulations which are generally attributed to 
them by men in the trade, in the absence of guarantees—than 
those obtainable in London. Moreover, the London newspapers 
are to-day considerably ahead of their provincial competitors in 
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the facilities they offer to advertisers. There are no doubt a few 
exceptions, and one or two stand out prominently in this respect, 
but, generally speaking, drapery advertising in the provincial 
papers is extremely poor. Little attention would seem to be 
given to the preparation of the copy by the draper, and there 
is a ready explanation of this, for the stupid old restrictions as 
to setting and display, which still obtain in many of the old news- 
paper offices, are amply sufficient to break the heart of any poor 
wretch of a copy-writer. I feel convinced that in the present 
chaotic condition of the advertising market, fettered as it is by 
varying rules in all the offices in regard to setting, the general 
uncertainty as to the amount of publicity obtained for the price 
asked, and the lack of adequate support for the advertiser, much 
expenditure on publicity is grievously misapplied. 

The only criterion of satisfactory advertising is a reasonable 
return on the money spent. This can only be arrived at by 
relentless ‘‘ keying” of the advertising matter, whether put out 
by the wholesaler or the retailer. 

Weak generalizations that all advertising is useful should not 
be allowed to rule any advertising scheme, any more than political 
views should be permitted any influence. Only those publications 
that afford reasonable value for money should be used, and those 
that ask too much and give too little should be resolutely turned 
down, unless and until they realize the error of their ways and 
promote the interests of the advertiser, who, by his announcements 
and descriptions of wares in constant demand, really provides the 
readers with information quite as interesting in its way as the 
general run of news. 

These views would govern me in the preparation of any 
scheme of drapery publicity, and it is with them in mind that I 
give below a list of the more prominent media and the prices. 
The prices are in many cases not reliable, but it is obviously 
impossible to publish any other than the “official” rates. The 
advertiser who lacks actual experience of their values will need 
the help of a qualified agent or advertising manager, at least until 
such time as he has gained the necessary discriminating know- 
ledge. The advertising business is full of pitfalls for the unwary. 

*The following list will only be of use in giving a rough idea 
of costs of spaces generally used, as obviously it omits many 
papers that might be included. I have rather had in mind those 
that are generally used by drapery houses in London. 
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LONDON DAILY PAPERS 


Times ... ae ... £4180 per page; 47, 10s. + single column. 
Reduction on series. 

Daily Telegraph ... 4160 per page; £15 per + double column. 
Blocks charged extra. 

Daily Mail... ..» 350 per page; 42, 10s. per single column inch. 

Standara ae ... £125 per page; £8, ros. per + double column. 
Blocks charged extra. Reduction on series. 

Morning Post ... ... 150 per page; £6, 55. per } single column. 
No blocks accepted. 

Daily Express ... 4,120 per page; £10 per + double column. 


Reduction on series. 
Daily Chronicle -.» £140 per page; £12 per + double column. 
Reduction on series. 


Daily News and Leader £140 per page; £12 per } double column. 
Reduction on series. 


Daily Graphic ... 440 per page, and pro vara for smaller spaces. 
Daily Mirror ... ... £100 per page, and p70 raza for smaller spaces. 
Daily Sketch ... ... £60 per page, and p7o rata for smaller spaces. 
Evening Standard ... £50 per page, and f7o vara for smaller spaces. 

Reduction on series. 
Evening News ... £150 per page; £10 per } double column. 
Westminster Gazette ... £52 per page and g70 rata. 

Reduction on series. 
Pall Mall Gazette  ... £50 per page and gro rata. 

WEEKLIES 

Sunday Times... ... £10 per $ double column. 
Observer ree ... 48, 55. per double column. 

15s. per inch. 
London Budget ..» 5 per + double column. 
Queen ... whe ... 324 per page, and gro vara for smaller spaces. 
Ladies Field ... ... £424 per page and pro raza. 
Lady's Pictorial ... 4422 per page and gro rata. 
Gentlewoman ... ... 24 per page and $70 raza. 
Lady ... ae ... £20 per page and g70 rata. 
Hearth and Home... £18 per page and g70 rata. 
Sketch ... fey ... 3425 per page, and fro rata for smaller spaces. 
Tatler ... jue ..- 325 per page, and fro raza for smaller spaces. 
Truth ... ee ... £12, 125. per page; 43, Tos. per + page. 
Votes for Women ... 3415 per page and gro rata. 
Home Chat... ... £36 per page and fro rata. 
Home Notes... ... 27 per page and fro rata. 
Our Home... ... 420 per page and g7o rata. 

MONTHLIES 

Weldons (4 Journals)... £140 per page and gro rata. 
Fashions for All ... 30 per page and gro rata. 
Ladies World... ... #20 per page and gro vata. 


Ladies’ Realm ... ... 16 per page and 70 rata. 
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PRESS ADVERTISING 


Circulation and Price.—Before making any definite sug- 
gestion for a scheme of press advertising, I had better deal with 
the question of circulation and price, as it will have to be con- 
sidered continually, and it affects press advertising at every turn. 
Besides, there are one or two other points to be elucidated in 
order that the reason behind the suggestions may be clearly 
understood. 

In calculating the cost of press advertising, the rates charged 
and the quantity and class of circulation must be considered 
together. It is possible to go into one paper at £20 per page 
and another at 410 per page, and for the latter to be far more 
expensive than the former, because it has considerably less than 
half the circulation. The point is well illustrated by the case of 
the daily paper with the largest circulation. Zhe Dazly Mail, 
whose price is £2, 10s. per single column inch, charges by far 
the highest rates. By reason of its circulation of nearly a million 
copies per day its rate is cheager than any other public journal 
of similar class. It is possible to pay half the money or less 
for a similar space in another paper and get much less than half 
the publicity; the cost, therefore, will really be higher. 

But although circulation should be always considered and have 
its due weight in planning an advertising policy, 1t must not be 
the sole guide. The class of circulation must also be considered. 
A paper may have a relatively small circulation and its price be 
comparatively higher in consequence, and yet it may be a profit- 
able medium because it reaches the right class of reader. Thus, 
while the cost of reaching readers of Zhe Zimes is very much 
greater than that incurred in reaching Dazly Maz? readers, it may 
be profitable to use Zhe Zzmes, because even its limited circulation 
is among just that class enjoying greater spending power which 
it is desired to reach with goods of the more expensive kind. 
Every medium used for advertising purposes should be considered 
with regard, firstly, to its price in relation to its circulation; then, 
as to the class of readers it reaches; next, as to the area it covers: 
and, as important a point as any, the facilities it provides in the 
matter of positions and blocks for readily bringing the advertised 
wares before the public. In this last respect many of the most 
prominent dailies and weeklies are still woefully deficient, although 
great improvements have been effected during the last few years. 
Some papers still cling tenaciously to their rule not to accept 
illustrations at all; others insist on charging extra when blocks 
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are used, and in several cases the advertisements are put in such 
positions that they are not readily seen by the readers. 

We are interested in these matters solely from the business 
point of view—our side of the question—and cannot be expected 
to have much sympathy with the esthetic notions of editorial 
departments, many of whom are notoriously antagonistic to the 
advertising side, the side which provides the bulk of the revenue 
that enables the paper to be published. We have to spend our 
money in the publications that provide the best markets for our 
goods, and in choosing these will naturally give preference to 
those that study our interests, and, as far as policy warrants, will 
avoid those that will only accept type advertisements, or those 
that penalize the use of illustrations by charging extra when they 
are inserted. I cannot resist a growl here, because the policy 
underlying these restrictions appears to me so antiquated and 
illogical, Every newspaper, without exception, looks to the adver- 
tising side to provide a very large proportion of its revenue; but, 
even while recognizing the paramount importance of this side of 
its business, often treats, or affects to treat, the advertisers only as 
necessary evils. Times have changed somewhat since I went 
into the business years ago, and, cap in hand, had to respect- 
fully invite Zhe Zzmes and other giants of that period to kindly 
accept displayed advertising matter that was more noticeable than 
the ‘‘drop letters and caps” of those dark ages; but recognition of 
the value of the advertiser has been slow, and 1s still grudgingly 
accorded in many an editorial sanctum sanctorum. Like the 
lamas of Tibet and the hordes of ignorant monks surrounding 
them, the editorial staffs of many of our great papers imagine that 
the world would cease to revolve on its axis without their aid; 
they are too self-centred to realize that the public is at least as 
practically interested in the buying and selling of wares that pro- 
mote their comfort and happiness, as in ponderous dissertations on 
the foreign policy of Bolivia. 

Harmsworth Method.—The Harmsworth brothers led the 
way in breaking through the stodgy customs of newspaperland, 
and they have been rewarded by phenomenal success. They dis- 
covered the woman reader and the plain man, and, having dis- 
covered these enormous strata of society, have consistently sought 
to interest them. They have been followed by others, but in one 
most important respect their best organ— The Dazly Mail—is still 
almost alone; it accepts displayed advertisements on its front 
page, and more than this, it devotes it in every Monday’s issue 
exclusively to women’s interests, thus creating a market for the 
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drapery trade that is without a rival in the whole retail advertising 
field. Some day their competitors may awake to the wisdom 
of allocating the front page to displayed advertising, instead of 
devoting it, as now, either to news which could be equally well 
placed in the centre page, or to “Agonies” and “Smalls”, which 
would be much better inserted inside and out of the way. The 
front page must be seen, even if only momentarily, by every 
reader, for the simple reason that, however folded, it has to be 
opened, so that it only remains for the announcements to be suffi- 
ciently well drafted to attract attention. Asa general rule I have 
found the front page the best in all daily papers that allow it to 
be used for advertisements; and if all papers would adopt Zhe 
Datly Mait method, and so in a sense standardize trade adver- 
tising, they would ensure a profitable source of revenue, as well 
as pronmiote better returns on advertisers’ expenditure, by attracting 
the attention of the public to that page for details of the daily 
trade offers. 

Position.— But as in most cases it is impossible to get illus- 
trated advertisements on the front page, and the back page is 
generally filled with advertisements unsuited to keep company 
with good-class drapers’ announcements, we have to fall back on 
the next best, and this, in the absence of a special page for 
women, is undoubtedly the top portion of a right-hand page as 
near the centre of the paper as possible. The reason for this is 
that, notwithstanding the policy adopted by a few newspapers of 
putting their principal news on the front page, every reader in- 
stinctively turns to the centre right-hand page for important 
current news; and when we remember that the natural impulse 
afterwards, if the paper is sufficiently interesting, is to turn from 
the centre towards the end, it will at once be realized that the 
right-hand pages will be more readily noticed. Again, it is 
evident that those advertisements which appear at the top are 
more generally prominent than those below, hence it is our busi- 
ness always to get as near the top as circumstances will allow. 

My reason for emphasizing the subject of position is that it 
vitally affects the value of the advertisement. Assuming that we 
are paying £25 for a half double column (say 12 in. by 44 in.) 
in a newspaper with a circulation of half a million, it is essential 
that we get such a position as will ensure the advertisement being 
seen by as many as possible of the half-million readers, or we are 
wasting money. If we pay the £25 for a half million, and the 
announcement is only seen by half the readers, the space is costing 


us twice as much per reader as it should. 
VoL. IIT. 46 
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Women’s Page.—In their anxiety to get a share of the 
advertising expenditure of the drapery and kindred trades, many 
newspapers have in recent years established a women's page, in 
which women’s interests are dealt with; and where this is done 
the page is, of course, a better place for drapery advertising than 
any irregular position in the inside of the paper, in that the read- 
ing matter avd the advertisements attract the attention of women, 
and so create a goodwill for the page—that is, where the matter 
and advertisements are properly attended to, and not left for the 
office boy to arrange. There can be no doubt that in a women’s 
page the drapers’ advertisements of current opportunities are a 
very attractive feature, often much more so than the literary 
matter, as the drapery houses are closely in touch with their 
customers’ requirements, whereas many of the contributed articles 
are written far above the heads of their readers, costly evening 
gowns and three- or four-guinea blouses being airily described, 
when not one in a thousand of the readers will be able to do 
more than dream of them. The draper, on the other hand, whose 
advertisements appear on the same page, describes his two-guinea 
coats and skirts, and blouses at four-and-eleven-three—goods that 
the woman must and will have. I have pointed this out to several 
advertisement managers, and urged that in the early days, while 
they are endeavouring to create a paying market for drapery 
goods, it would be well to accept the advertisements of reliable 
drapery houses at least free of cost, even if they do not pay for 
them as interesting news; but, alas, such is their lack of imagina- 
tion and enterprise, that so far they remain unconverted. 

In any and every circumstance drapery advertisements ought 
to contain illustrations of the goods offered. I shall deal with this 
matter later, and only refer to it at this point because any restric- 
tions as to price or position attached to this essential] in drapery 
publicity will affect our allocation of expenditure in those papers. 
Another point of importance which must be weighed in arranging 
any advertising scheme, is whether the paper will put the drapery 
announcements together in one page or scatter them about in 
odd “positions” throughout each issue. My view—my experi- 
ence—is that when drapery announcements appear regularly on a 
given page, and as many of them as possible are inserted together, 
the results to advertisers are much greater than when each 
drapery announcement is dropped in a next-matter position, or 
elsewhere among a host of other advertisements of no special 
interest to women. When the advertisements are placed all 
together, and on the same page regularly once or twice a week, 
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women become sufficiently interested to turn to that page to look 
for matters that interest them, which is far better for the adver- 
tiser than the mere chance that women’s eyes may happen to fall 
on his announcement in the course of a cursory glance through 
the paper. 

Seasons.—The wholesaler is not so entirely ruled by fashion’s 
frequent changes as the retailer, but he naturally needs to use the 
same papers, viz., those that interest women. The guiding rules 
for both are therefore similar, though in one important particular 
the wholesale draper has a great advantage: he is not tied, as is 
the retailer, to the media in any one district, whether they be 
good, bad, or indifferent, but is free to use the more popular 
journals covering a wider area. 

Drapery advertising on the retail side is governed largely by 
the seasons and the prevailing weather and fashions in those 
seasons. In this and some other features it differs from most 
other advertising propositions, and is a more severe test of the 
suitability of the media used, because each advertisement is 
“keyed” by the matter inserted; that is, if each one contains, 
as it should, lines specially suitable for its readers and definite 
offers, with full particulars and prices, so that customers can 
safely and easily order by post. Moreover, retail drapery adver- 
tising requires keen watchfulness to take quick advantage of every 
popular mood, and any prearranged scheme must be sufficiently 
clastic to permit of the changes required. In many businesses 
a house can plan advertising for six or twelve months ahead, and 
have no need to deviate from it in any respect; the spaces and 
suitable copy to fill them can be arranged and prepared at leisure, 
and in many cases the same copy can be used for all publications. 
But the draper can only approximately fix his advertising cam- 
paign to the extent of securing the spaces he desires to fill. The 
actual copy cannot be prepared till just before the papers go to 
press, and special copy must, as a rule, be compiled for each 
paper, as it would manifestly be absurd to insert the same lines 
in the papers reaching the wealthy classes as in those which are 
read by the multitude. 

Forty Weeks in a Year.—It is generally assumed that 
there are about forty weeks to the drapers’ advertising year—forty 
weeks, that is, in which it is customary to advertise, and twelve 
when it is regarded as more profitable to stop out. These latter 
are the whole of February to the middle of March, the whole of 
August, and the three Bank Holiday weeks. I am by no means 
satisfied that it is right to stop out during August. True, it is a 
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time when we are all rather fatigued by the preceding few months’ 
busy season and the July sales, but that tired feeling which tm- 
presses itself on us all when the holiday seasons come round has 
probably much to do with the assumption that August, as an 
advertising month, is irretrievably bad. On the few occasions 
that I have tried drapery publicity in August, with suitable copy, 
the results have been quite satisfactory. It is a time when such 
wares as appeal to holiday folk should be run, or when a really 
attractive bargain sale can be turned on to put life into the 
moribund season. 

Time to Advertise.—What to advertise is the problem that 
must be solved by the draper every week, and on its wise solution 
will depend the success or failure of any scheme of publicity. 
Commencing the year with January, every effort will be put for- 
ward to ensure the success of the winter sale. For this event 
larger spaces are generally used than during the ordinary seasons, 
and care should be taken to fill them with attractive lines, illus- 
trated where possible, with sufficiently ample descriptive matter 
and prices to all the goods. To fill the space with a mere an- 
nouncement that the great winter sale will commence on a given 
date, or is now proceeding, is a shocking neglect of great oppor- 
tunities. Women hardly need to be told that the drapery sales 
are being held. It is taken for granted, and the mere fact alone 
will bring regular customers to the premises; but the object of 
all advertising should be to attract new customers, and through 
press advertisements and circulars this can only be done by 
describing what is being sold and pricing it as enticingly as 
possible. This rule applies at all times, but particularly during 
sales. 

Advertising during February is a very difficult problem. The 
weather is generally poor; the public has been well provided with 
all that it needs by the sales of the previous month; the spring 
fashions are not yet ready, and would not be of interest if they 
were, because it would be impossible to make use of them. In 
short, it is a dull, dreary time, though here and there efforts are 
made to promote activity by white sales. These latter are better 
left to the beginning and middle of March, when business begins 
to wake up again, leading off with the white sale, which em- 
braces household linens, curtains, laces, &c.—everything that can 
be associated with the coming spring cleaning and brightening 
of the home. Early spring millinery next comes into the market, 
and examples of these and other suitable lines carry us on to 
Easter. Easter week is not yenerally used by the retailer, but 
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if the weather happen to be good I should be inclined to use 
space then for any business that appeals for mail orders. Between 
Easter and Whitsun, and thence to the end of June, the spring 
and summer season—the best in the draper’s year—will provide 
an ample variety of lines in all departments of outdoor wear. 
We then reach July, which is devoted to the second half-yearly 
sale. August, to the middle of September, is generally a blank 
time, but by the end of September the autumn novelties will be 
ready, and there is a steady run right away on to December. 


ILLUSTRATION OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Illustration.— Whenever and wherever possible, drapery ad- 
vertising matter should be illustrated. The reason for this is not 
merely that by the use of illustrations the actual goods can be the 
better put before the mind’s eye of the reader, but that when 
blocks are used an advertisement will stand out more attractively 
than is possible when type matter alone is employed. 

Every draper realizes the need of putting his goods in the 
window; and to substitute for a pretty display of articles a number 
of descriptions only, with invitations to come inside to see the 
goods, would at once strike him as a suicidal method. It is just 
the same with press advertising matter. The advertisement is 
an extension of the shop window. This is a point that should 
be urged in season and out of season, when newspaper regulations 
put absurd difficulties and restrictions in the way. 

Kinds of Illustration.—The two kinds of illustration gene- 
rally in use are wash drawings, from which half-tone blocks are 
made, and line drawings, from which line blocks are made. Photo- 
graphs from life have often been tried, but with scant success; 
firstly, because of the difficulty of finding the perfect figure, or 
rather the unusually tall figure, on which to photograph the dress; 
and secondly, the inconvenience and greater cost. 

Most of the fashion artists specializing in women’s wear are 
women. Some of the highest-class work is done by men, but as 
a rule the woman artist is better able to provide the easy-flowing 
effect required for dresses and the like, while men ate better at 

*tailor-mades, which demand more exact lines. So far as I am 
aware, the men’s-wear fashion drawing is exclusively in the hands 
of men, presumably for this reason. 

The fashion artist evolves her own treatment of the garments. 
All that is necessary is to hand her the costume or blouse, or what- 
ever the article may be, and it is quite understood that she will 
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add the hat, in the case of outdoor garments, and otherwise do 
what is necessary to create an attractive representation. In all 
cases full figures have to be considerably exaggerated in height. 
Sometimes this would appear to be carried to an absurd length; 
but, on the other hand, to represent the costume as it appears 
on an average woman would be fatal to the effect. “The garments 
have to be set out in the most engaging manner, and the customer 
must rely upon the fitter to get the ultimate effect as nearly like 
the illustration as her figure and height will allow. 

Cost of Drawing’s.—Artists’ charges for wash or line draw- 
ings vary, of course, according to the quality and quantity of the 
work, but it must always be understood that wash drawings take 
more time, and are therefore more costly, than line sketches. An 
ordinary wash drawing of a half-length figure will cost from about 
half a guinea, a three-quarter length 15s. to 17s. 6d, and a full 
length from 21s. upwards. For line sketches—average work, that 
is—the prices would be about 7s. 6d., 10s. 6a@., and 15s. respec- 
tively. These can only be taken as approximate rates for ordinary 
work. I have paid three, four, and five guineas for a single figure 
when something much above the average has been required. 

Wash drawings are made in black-and-white water colours, 
being painted with a brush, just as an ordinary water-colour sketch 
is, excepting that a special smooth card is used instead of rough- 
surfaced paper. Line drawings are done with pen and ink on 
card, and are cheaper, because taking less time than the wash 
process, and also because less detail is, as a rule, necessary to 
convey the desired idea. 

Blocks.—There are two distinct kinds of blocks—half-tone 
and line. Half-tones are made from photographs or wash draw- 
ings, and line blocks are made from pen-and-ink drawings in line. 
These facts must be clearly understood and kept well in mind, 
because it is impossible to make line blocks from wash sketches 
or photographs. Half-tone blocks show every detail more perfectly 
than line blocks; but they are only suited to art or imitation-art 
paper, which has a flat, smooth surface, such as the ladies’ weekly 
papers are printed on. Line blocks, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, are the best for newspaper work. I never recommend 
nor use any other than line blocks, even in the best-printed news- 
papers, even those that say they can take half-tones, for, though 
now and again the result may be satisfactory, one lives on thorns 
till the advertisement appears, lest the block should show as a 
black, indistinct mass. Although improvements are being made 
every few months in methods “of newspaper printing, I ‘do not 
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know of one place where the results are uniformly reliable. 
Therefore use line blocks for all newspaper printing. 

The explanation of the difference between the two is that half- 
tone blocks have a much finer surface, which is composed of the 
whole picture engraved on copper treated by acids through a 
“screen” which leaves a multitude of small dots so close together 
that in fine work the dots are hardly perceptible to the naked eye. 
Screens range from 50 dots to the square inch, which is so coarse 
that the picture is not effective unless held at a distance, up to 
200, which is so fine as to be suited only to art printing on the 
best paper. 

Cost of Blocks.—Blocks of all kinds are charged per square 
inch, generally with a minimum of 12 in. Sixpence per square 
inch may be taken as a fair average price for half-tone work on 
copper to-day, and 3@. per square inch for line blocks on zinc. 
A block is always measured by its extreme depth and width, 
i.e. a figure 4 in. deep and 3 in. wide would equal 12 sq. in., 
and cost in half-tone 6s., in line 3s. These are the minimum 
prices; if the block be only half the size the price is the same, 
but larger blocks are charged strictly by the square of their 
extreme measurements. 

Electros. —- When duplicates of any blocks are required, 
whether half-tone or line, there are three methods of obtaining 
them. The first is to make an electrotype—commonly called 
an electro—which is done by taking a wax impression of the face 
of the original block, covering this with a thin film of copper by 
a similar process to that which provides us with electroplate, and 
then filling the film with lead to forma plate. The plate is then 
mounted on wood of a standard thickness, so that when completed 
it will be what is called “‘type-high”, i.e. the height of the printers’ 
letterpress type. The result is that we have a lead reproduction 
of the block, with a copper surface to ensure better wear in print- 
ing than is possible with lead alone. Electros are regarded by 
printers as the best kind of duplicates, but as they take at least 
twelve hours in the making, it often happens that a quicker process 
must be used. This quicker process is to produce a stereotype, 
and it is done by making a papier-maché mould from the original, 
and then pouring into it a composition of lead and antimony. If 
necessary this work can be turned out in half an hour, but because 
it is softer it is not so good as an electrotype for long runs on 
printing machinery; it loses its sharpness sooner, and, moreover, 
from the first is never quite so exact and sharp a reproduction as 
is provided by the electrotype process. To improve the wearing 
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properties of the stereo there is now another process by which, 
after the ordinary stereo is made, it is faced with nickel plate, 
thus obtaining the desired hardness. It is claimed for the latter 
method that it is as good as electrotype, and I have seen some 
excellent work from it; but its principal advantage seems to me 
to be that it provides a great improvement on the ordinary stereo, 
and only takes three or four hours in the process, as against the 
half-day required for electrotyping. 

In electros and stereos the customary minimum is 6 sq. in., 
and the prices are: For electro, 14@. per square inch; nickel 
stereo, 14d.; and stereo, 1@. or 3d. per square inch. 


PREPARING THE COPY 


Choice of Lines.—Whether drafting copy for a small ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper or for an important catalogue, pains 
should be taken to do it well. Every announcement ts a repre- 
sentation of the house by which someone will judge the style and 
methods of business. If the trade is high-class, the care will be 
in the direction of seeing that all the printed matter is artistic and 
stylish. If the trade is a cheap or medium class, just as much 
care will be needed to see that the printed matter is not above 
the heads and pockets of the customers. People of moderate 
means can be easily repelled by the notion that the house is 
above and beyond their market. 

In selecting the goods that are to be advertised it is well to 
have in mind what competitors are offering, not in order that 
similar lines may be run at lower prices—there's no originality in 
that policy, and very little sense—but rather to avoid even the 
suspicion of reprisals by specializing in other goods. There are 
hosts of articles to choose from in the stock, and it will generally 
be found that by making a special line of an article—say a blouse, 
or coat and skirt, or smart hat—-it is possible to get it made up in 
a quantity at less than the usual stock price, thus providing an 
attractive special line, such as is desired for the advertisement. 

Plan.-— Having decided on the lines to be included, the next 
thing to do is to rule off the exact space on a sheet of paper, and 
arrange where the blocks and copy are to be inserted. This 
should always be done first, and the blocks should always be 
arranged before the copy is written, the descriptive matter being 
planned to fill the available spaces. If this course is not followed, 
it will often be found that there is too much matter, and the blocks 
will either have to be inserted irregularly and without the desired 
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Advertisement lay-out as :t should be sent to the printer. The text of introductory matter, 
descriptions under each illustration, &c., should be prepared separately, and each paragraph 
carefully marked so that the printer can know where it has to go. 
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balance, or the copy will have to be cut down—a tedious job after 
one has laboriously composed a quantity of matter that seemingly 
will not permit of further reduction. 

We now have the goods, or clear descriptions of them, at hand, 
the space marked out, and proofs of the blocks pasted in their 

proper positions. Now for the treatment. Let us assume that 
the space is a half double-column in a newspaper. The size will 
be (say) 11 in. depth by 42 in. width. At the top will come the 
name and address of the firm. This is often a block that has 
been prepared specially, and is used continually in order to imme- 
diately associate the advertisement with the house. Care will have 
been taken to see that this is not deeper than is absolutely neces- 
sary, for although we want distinctiveness and prominence every 
quarter of an inch costs money, and although we are spending 
hundreds of pounds in the course of the year, waste is to be 
abhorred always. We will allow (say) 14 in. for the name and 
address and about another inch for introductory matter. We 
have nine illustrations that will require descriptions, and four 
spaces that can be filled with matter without crowding the adver- 
tisement unduly. 

Having arranged the blocks and matter as best we can, 
making the illustrations balance each other as far as they will, 
we next letter all the spaces that are to be filled with text, as 
shown on the accompanying example. 

We must always remember that the advertisement is designed 
to be read by persons who do not know our firm, or have done 
no business with us. We want to encourage them to come, or 
to send orders by post if they cannot reach the shop personally. 
We shall therefore always insert an offer to send voods free to 
any address, to refund cash if the goods are not suitable, and give 
our telephone number. 

The introductory matter is marked (4), and the descriptions of 
the goods are lettered (/), (C), (2), &c. When we have written 
the subject-matter it will be sent to the printer as follows :— 


MATTER FOR HALF DOUBLE-COLUMN ADVERTISEMENT 
(4) We are feeling enthusiastic about our showing of 


SUMMER STYLES, 


they are so tasteful and suitable and so attractively priced. ‘They make an exhibi- 
tion of current fashion that is proving amazingly popular—an interesting and repre- 
sentative assemblage of current fashionable wear. The few examples shown here 
are typical of the hundreds of opportunities that invite instant attention. 

(B) Stylish Blouse of most attractive design, in White Lawn, beautifully made 
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with smart tucked front, back, and sleeves, finished with dainty hem-stitched Jabot 
edged with fine lace. Exceptional Value at 4/9. This is only one of many dozens 
to choose from at the same price. In all sizes and “O.S.”. 

(C) Very stylish Silk Blouse, trimmed with fine Guipure insertion and pin tucks. 
Exceptionally well cut and shaped. Three sizes only—13, 134, and 14 inches. 

The usual price of these is ro/9, but the range is not complete, hence the special 
price to clear, 7/6. 

(D) Smart Blouse in fine White Lawn, with the new French Frill, with tucked 
Front, and good quality embroidery insertion, cuffs to match. A most attractive 
model of tasteful simplicity. 

(Z) Dainty Blousite in good quality Casement Cloth, quite the newest style. 
Trimmed with tiny French Knots, in black or self colours, hemstitched, with Peter 
Pan Collar and Cuffs and finished with Jabot of fine lawn. In Quaker Grey, Navy, 
Cinnamon, Saxe, Brown, Vieux Rose, Helio, and White. This is a most popular 
model because so serviceable, and reasonably priced at 13/6. 

(F) A stylish, simply trimmed Hat, equally suitable for town or country wear. 
Fine quality Tagel Straw, swathed in the newest mode with Fancy Paisley Scarf, 
in Navy, Amethyst, Moss, Cinnamon, and Royal. Unequalled Value, 12/11. 

We are showing many models at similar prices; they make an amazingly attrac- 
tive exhibition of current styles. 

(G) Charming Magyar Blouse Robe, in best quality Lawn and Broderie Anglaise, 
trimmed as illustrated, with fine embroidery insertion. This is an exceptionally 
attractive garment, such as can be used for ordinary or dressy occasions. In all 
sizes, In white and cream only. Exceptional Value at 18/9. 

(47) Fine Wool Vest, guaranteed pure wool, with crochet top and shoulder 
straps. Special Price, 3/11. 

(7) Satin Underskirts, good hard-wearing quality, made in the newest shape, 
with accordion flounce and frill, as illustrated, in White, Black, Navy, Helio, 
Cinnamon, Amethyst, and Grey. All at 4/11 each. 

(A’) Ladies’ two-dome Real Tan Nappa Gloves, with three-corded twist points, 
in self and black. Extraordinary Value, 1/6. 

(Z) All goods delivered post or carriage Free anywhere, and we gladly refund 
all money paid if goods do not meet with approval. 


JOHN BLANK & SONS, 508 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


These descriptions do not actually agree with the blocks shown 
on the dummy lay-out, as I have used any blocks that were at 
hand, but they illustrate another point that | want to emphasize: 
the need of making the descriptions as full as possible, so that 
the woman reader can better judge the value offered. 

Style of Composition.— While composing the copy, we 
must imagine that the prospective customer is in the shop and 
that she is being shown the goods. The saleswoman will not 
simply say, ‘Coat and Skirt, 63/”; she will point out its attrac- 
tive features, the excellent style, the perfect cut and workman- 
ship, the tasteful trimmings, and the fact that it is lined silk 
throughout. That is exactly what we must do in the advertise- 
ment. We cannot use so many words, but must convey the 
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same impression. The illustrations take the place of the sales- 
woman until the advertisement has done its work and the pro- 
spective customer has been attracted to the shop. Write easily 
and naturally, avoiding a stilted style on the one hand and curt- 
ness on the other. Shun any attempt at humour as you would 
poison; advertising is a serious business, and does not lend itself 
to buffoonery. Even alliteration, if employed at all, should be 
used in very small doses. We are not a funny race, and most 
of the attempts at humour in advertising that I have come across 
have not been amusing, to say the least. I am glad to admit 
that the draper rarely errs in this direction—the guilty folk are 
generally the cheap men’s-wear merchants—but I am entering 
this protest because no doubt these notes will come under the 
eyes of some who have been or will occasionally be tempted. 
Don't. 

Instructions to Printers.—Some copy-writers are very care- 
ful to see that the printer has most minute instructions as to the 
series and founts of type to be used in every case. I do not favour 
that method, because it is doing work that in many cases had 
better be left to the printer with a general instruction to follow on 
approved style. The printer should be encouraged to use his 
brains. He will not only take greater interest in the work, but 
frequently hit on a better treatment than we suggest. It is his 
business to set matter in suitable type, and when he realizes that 
his efforts are appreciated and that we are not to be contented 
with thoughtless setting, he will generally rise to the occasion and 
save us the labour of carefully measuring off each line to find the 
exact “point” type to be used. The general instruction to ‘use 
Cheltenham Bold”, ‘work out in Windsor”, &c., are the custo- 
mary guides to the compositor. There is one point, however, 
that | always watch—that is, to see that no rules are run right 
across an advertisement either under the name or in any other 
position. It always seems to me that such rules cut the advertise- 
ment up into sections, whereas the whole should run on from top 
to bottom without any breaking of interest. 

If we intend the advertisement to appear in Friday’s paper the 
copy should be prepared and supplied to the printer at latest by 
Wednesday, so that he can submit proof in good time. We shall 
not, of course, leave everything till the last hour before the printer 
goes to press, and then hastily scratch a few lines on any old scrap 
of paper, sticking in the first block that comes to hand, scribbling 
a hurried description or so which will leave out two or three 
essential points; we shall not do so because that way madness lies 
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—and poor copy, poor results, depression of spirits, the conviction 
that advertising does not pay, visions of creditors’ meetings, and 
perdition generally. 

As far as possible have one series of type used throughout. 
At present Cheltenham and Windsor are very popular; they 
are attractive types and very suitable for advertisements. If the 
printer has not these get the nearest possible, but do not allow 
him to use half a dozen different series. By way of showing 
difference of treatment we reproduce on page 158 and the plates 
following two advertisements exactly as they appeared, excepting 
that we have changed the illustrations and the name of the 
advertisers, and we show how we would make use of similar 
spaces. Quite apart from the different and, as we think, more 
effective setting of the latter, the feature to which we want to 
draw special attention is the good use of blocks. 

In one case we use three full-length figures instead of two 
without in any way crowding the matter; and in the other, a sale 
advertisement, we get eleven blocks into the matter, instead of 
using type only, and are quite certain that it would be infinitely 
more effective in bringing business than the bald announcement 
that the sale is being held. As to how many blocks to use no 
rule can be laid down. Ina general way we prefer to use as many 
as can be got into the space without obviously crowding the 
advertisement; but in the case of a house doing an exclusive, high- 
class business, it is necessary to pay more attention to the artistic 
effect, and frequently in such cases it will be found desirable to 
use one figure only, as a central feature, with ample white space 
to throw it up. 


CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS 


Season Catalogues.—-Time was, and in some cases still is, 
when the drapery house centred most of its efforts on the two 
‘season catalogues”, spring and autumn. Large and more or 
less beautiful and costly productions, as became the importance 
of the house, were issued, in which the fashions of the coming 
season were illustrated, and the whole range of goods from every 
department found notice. To-day it is being recognized that the 
custom is not suited to modern requirements. The bulky volume 
published in the early spring or autumn cannot possibly represent 
the fashionable goods that will be on the market two or three 
months later, and therefore as a fashion guide it loses value. 
Times and fashions move too quickly, and while it is possible to 
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JOHN BLANK AND SONS, 
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This reproduction of an adve xcepting that the 
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COME TO-DAY AND SEE THE 


Amazing Bargains 


AFFORDED BY OUR 


Great Summer Sale 


Fourteen Days— commencing TO-DAY 


HE Annual Summer Sale which commences this morning 1s un 
doubtedly the greatest, and the most comprehensive in our history 
In all departments prices have been reduced to ensure the rapid 
clearance that 1s essential in readiness for the Autumn season Al the 
goods are this season's most stylish fashions with our reputation for value 
behind them, the only change being in the specially low sale prices” at 
which they are marked. 
A few of the bargains are shown here, but they are only a few of the 
many hundreds of sinular opportunities aflorded by this very special occasion, 
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This shows how the space occupied by the figure on p. 158 could be utilized more 
effectively by use of block., descriptions, introductory matter, &c., so that readers 
unfamiliar with the shop could be attracted to it. 
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have a fairly complete catalogue of the goods that are not so 
much the subject of fashion’s changes—the household linens, 
curtains and furnishings, dress goods, underclothing, haberdashery 
items, and so on—everything i in the way of millinery and made-up 
dress goods requires more frequent attention, and the only way 
to meet the need is by the issue of smaller catalogues at more 
frequent intervals. 

Size of Catalogue.—Drapery houses vary so considerably 
in size and opportunities that it is impossible in an article of this 
nature to do much more than indicate general lines of policy that 
can be adapted to most conditions, and this is specially manifest 
in the matter of catalogues and circulars. Some houses are large 
enough to have their regular monthly lists or house bulletins, 
while others must be content with quite humble efforts issued at 
less frequent intervals. An eight- or sixteen-page catalogue, 
demy quarto size (10% by 84 in.), makes up a handy catalogue; 
not too bulky for ready reference nor too expensive. It should be 
printed with good ink on sufficiently good paper to ensure the 
illustrations appearing satisfactorily; but beyond taking care to 
have it neatly and well arranged, and to avoid any appearance 
of hastiness in its compilation, | would not consider it necessary 
or profitable, as a rule, to spend money lavishly on specially drawn 
coloured covers and the like, which are really not of much assis- 
tance in selling the goods, which is, after all, the one thing that 
concerns us. 

Cost.—If the same paper, say a fair quality art, is used 
throughout for the sixteen pages, and no special cover is demanded, 
it may be taken as an estimate that the printer's charge for his 
work would be about £20 for 5000, £32 for 10,000, and £52 
for 20,000. I am not including the costs of any designs or blocks 
that may have to be made. Particulars of these will be found 
on pages 150-152. 

Preparation of Catalogue.— Better work will be ensured if 
the catalogue is prepared carefully before it is sent to the printer. 
The proper method is to prepare a number of sheets to corre- 
spond with the number of pages in the proposed catalogue, and 
cut to the exact size. On these, after deciding how the pages 
shall be allocated to the various departments, proofs of the illus- 
trations should be arranged in as orderly a manner as their sizes 
and shapes will allow, taking care to see that each page balances 
well, and that, when together, the whole is fairly uniform. Then 
go through each page and mark the spaces under each block and 
elsewhere in which the descriptive matter is to go. In one’s 
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mind’s eye it will then be possible to get an idea of wha 
appearance of the pages will be when complete. Next numb 
these spaces straight on from page 1 to the last page. Dono 
any copy on the pages on which you have pasted your proofs 
use a separate sheet for each page, and with the make-up in 
of you, describe each number, and against the correspon 
number on the copy sheet put the text of the desired worc 
By this means it will be possible to see exactly how much cai 
got into each page, and the printer will be spared the time-tal 
job of trying to get a page and a half of matter into a page 
filling out a thin page in his own fashion. Care in the prepara 
will save time and money. 

Loan of Blocks.—-Many of the manufacturing houses 
now realizing the advantages of helping the retailers with blo 
and printed matter either free or at small cost, though so far tl 
have not appreciated the value and need of newspaper public 
as fully as they will no doubt in the future. In most cases 1 
blocks they supply are electros of half-tones, which are unsuitai 
for use in newspapers, instead of the cheaper and more relial 
line blocks which are made specially for printing on coarse pap 
though they can equally well be used for catalogue or book. 
work. The wholesalers’ printed matter, such as is supplied f 
retailers’ use, usually consists of leaflets in which the shopkeepel 
name and address are inserted as required. Most of them a: 
rather poor productions both in their arrangement and the fa 
that they are so obviously merely advertisements put out by th 
manufacturers, as, except in the case of branded goods with fixe 
prices, no prices are quoted, and these are essential in all draper 
announcements. Unless the wholesaler can arrange to supply th 
shopkeeper with printed matter complete with retail prices, anc 
produced in such a way that it is not obvious to the public that 1 
is manufacturers’ advertising matter, I would rather have the 
assistance in the form of blocks, or stereos of blocks and matter, 
all ready for insertion in the drapers’ catalogues. 

The Question of Postage.—A point that must be remem- 
bered when arranging the size of a catalogue and choosing the 
paper, is to ascertain what the total weight will be when inserted 
in wrapper or envelope for posting. Even by the halfpenny post 
the cost of the postage alone is £2, 1s. 8a. per thousand, so that 
a slight error on the wrong side involving an extra halfpenny will 
incur a loss of more than £40 on an issue of 20,000. If it is 
intended to distribute the catalogues or circulars by hand it will 
be as well to know and be able to rely upon the men employed 
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AUTHENTIC STYLES for SPRING 





Charming Coat and Skirt in Navy Coat- Dainty Evening Frock of Ninon ovet Serge Tailor made, in navy, black and 
ing Serge, we!) cut and tailored through- Satin Skirt trimmed hne lace insertion cream = Shightly hiysh- waisted back 
out Newest cutaway coat and long roll In all colours and £5 15 6d Collar of black Bengaline alk = Skirt 
shaped collar ut black silk. Coat lined black Price 8. . corselet waist, trimmed buttons ut foot. 


stlk, skirt unlined. Price 4 gns Coat hued sulk Price 3} gns 
e © . 


We are now ready with the newest and most tasteful models for the coming 
season in Coats and Skirts, Day and Evening Gowns, Millinery, Blouses, etc., 
and the whole afford a most interesting exhibition of correct style, of which 
we invite inspection early, while the range is complete. The three examples 
shown here are merely indicative of the many beautiful styles— at moderate 
prices—that await your visit to our showrooms. 


JOHN BLANK & SONS 


508, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
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A better treatment in the same space as the facing plate. Three illustrations used, with 
deseriptions, but without any overcrowding cffect. 
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for the purpose. This hint may appear unnecessary, but preven- 
tion is better than cure, and it is very tantalizing to find some 
days after the issue that dozens have been tucked into empty 
houses or thrown over garden walls. I know the feeling—having 
had some. 


TRADE TERMS IN CONSTANT USE BY 
ADVERTISING DRAUGHTSMEN 


Only those terms likely to be of use to the advertiser in 
drawing up and correcting advertisement ‘‘copy” are given here. 


Advertising Agents.—The business of advertising agents is to suggest suitable 
media, quote price for same, draft copy, prepare designs, make blocks, place 
advertisements, check them, and generally watch their clients’ advertising interests. 

Authors Corrections.—The alterations or corrections the author makes in the 
proofs. On a printing job, other than a newspaper, corrections are always charged 
for according to the time taken in making them. The printer 1s responsible only 
for misreading of copy, incorrect spelling, punctuation, and typographical errors. 

Authors Proof.—-The proof sent to the author for him to correct. 

Bad Copy.—Manuscript difficult to read. All copy should be written very 
carefully, on one side of the paper only. Proper names and technical terms should 
be particularly clear. 

Black Face.—Any type with a full black face. 

Blocks.—Illustrations, sometimes called “ cuts”. 

Body T;pe.—The type used for reading matter in newspapers, pcriodicals, 
and books. 

Booklet.—A small book or pamphlet having paper covers. 

Caps.—Capital letters. 

Clean Proof.—The corrected proof after it has been passed for printing. This 
proof belongs to the printer—it is his authority for the matter as it finally appears. 

Close Matter.—Type set closely together with no space between the lines. 

Column \Wedth.—The newspaper column is generally 2} in. or 24 in. wide. 

Composition.—The setting of type into words, sentences, paragraphs, &c. 

Copy.—Printer’s term for manuscript. 

Cuts.—Printer’s term for blocks or engravings. 

Dead Matter.—Type that has been set but 1s not to be used. 

Display.—Words set in larger type than the body of the text or separated from 
the surrounding matter by spaces or rules. 

Double Columns.—Matter set across or in the space of two columns. 

Dummy.—A make-up of an advertisement, or job, showing the exact size, 
general appearance, and arrangement as it is intended to be when printed. 

Electro.—An electrotype. 

Electrotype.—A duplicate of a block or engraving, or type matter made into 
a solid body. The surface of an electrotype is of copper. 

Flat Rate.—A set price per inch or line charged by the newspaper for each 
insertion, without regard to the number of insertions or how much space Is used. 

“ Follow Copy”.—When “follow copy” is written on the copy it means that the 
typographical style of the copy must be followed closely. 

Footnote.—Printed matter at the bottom of the page, usually set in small type, 


preceded by a reference mark corresponding with a similar mark in the text. 
VoL. TY, 47 
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Fount.—A complete set of type of one size and face, containing capitals, small 
capitals, small letters, figures, points, commas, and other punctuation marks, with 
all sizes of spaces. . 

Galley Proof.—The first proof, before the matter is paged or arranged. 

Half tone—An engraving made by photographing a photographic print or wash 
drawing through a fine screen upon a copperplate, which is afterwards treated by 
acid. which eats away the surface of the plate unnecessary to reproduce the picture. 


Heading. —The headline of an advertisement. | 7 
Imprint.—The publisher's or printer’s name and address on a piece of printing 


or book. a 
Indention.—The space to the left of a line at the beginning of a paragraph; all 
the white space around an advertisement, between the border and solid type matter. 
Justifying. —Equalizing spaces between letters or words; bringing into range 
types of different sizes in the same line. . 
&ey.—What is known as “keying” an advertisement is effected by having a 
distinguishing reference in each advertisement, so that the replies can be traced 
and the value of the paper tested. Sometimes a different catalogue number or a 
department number is used, or a slight change is made in the address. 

Letterpress.—Ordinary printing from movable type. 

Line Blocks.—Blocks made by photographic process on zinc plates from line 
or ink drawings. Line blocks are particularly suitable for newspaper printing. 

L.C.—Lower case. The small letters of the alphabet, kept in a case lower than 
the capital letters, so as to be more easily reached, they being used more frequently 
than the capitals. 

Maks-up.—The arrangement of the advertisement and reading matter for the 
printer, each item being placed in its proper position. 

Matrix.—Mould of papier maché in which type metal is cast to obtain a 
duplicate. 

Next Matter.—Next reading matter, as distinct from next to other advertisements. 

Ordinary Position.—Any position in the paper, at the publisher’s option. 

Process Block.—See ‘ Half-tone”. 

Kevise.—Proof after corrections have been made. 

Screen.—Term used in the making of half-tone blocks to differentiate the 
degrees of density. Thus a coarse screen has fewer dots to the inch than a fine 
screen. 

Sevies.—The length of an order. A series order is generally for 6, 13, 26, 52, 
or 104 insertions. The custom of the trade requires a series order to be executed 
within twelve months, but insertions need not necessarily be consecutive. 

Small Caps.—Small capital letters. 

Standing Matter.—Type set up to be printed from, or matter that has been 
used and is to be left standing for further use. 

Stereotype.— Duplicates of type matter cast in a solid body. Stereotypes are 
cast in type metal, and this being softer than copper, they are not so durable as 
electrotypes. Their great advantage is that they can be made very quickly. 

Stipple.—A number of dots on a plain ground to produce a darker effect. 

Wrong Fount.—The wrong size or kind of letter. 

Zinco.—See “‘ Line Blocks”. 

A single line drawn beneath words signifies italics; two lines, small capitals. 
Three lines drawn beneath words signifies capitals, 


CHAPTER VII 


Drapers’ Bookkeeping 


“Tt is in the interest of commercial health that all traders 
should be compelled to keep proper accounts.” Such is the 
way in which a prominent trade magazine introduced a critical 
review of the Bankruptcy Bill, and such is undoubtedly the trend 
of commercial thought at the present day. Legislation imposing 
compulsory bookkeeping on traders has been slowly forcing its 
way to the front in Britain; but on the Continent, and even 
in the rising States of South America, it has long been a part 
of their commercial codes. In Britain, it is true, a bankrupt 
is liable to be refused his discharge if he has not kept proper 
books of account, but this is more in the nature of a punishment 
for an omission in the event of non-success, and does not satisfy 
the need of a positive enactment, without which trading on the 
part of many individuals must continue to be but unadulterated 
empiricism. The slow progress made by the movement is all 
the more remarkable when there is borne in mind the unrivalled 
position to which British accountancy has attained and the 
voluminous literature it has evolved. By no means the least of 
the forces at work in the development of British accountancy 
has been the growth of large drapery businesses, with their need 
of analytical accounting, which has given a fresh interpretation 
to double-entry bookkeeping, and gone far towards fixing the 
correct principles on which cost, departmental, and branch account- 
ing should be based. With these latter, however, at the moment 
we have not to deal; our immediate purpose is to give an outline 
of some of the methods by which drapers keep track of their trans- 
actions, in the hope that it will be useful alike to the student of the 
organization of the big emporium and to the small trader. 

Departments.—The essential principle in the organization 


of all drapery establishments is departmentalization; that is to 
168 
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say, the business is divided into sections according to the various 
classes of merchandise dealt in, each department being known 
by the name of the general class of goods in which it trades, 
such as silks, costumes, gloves, laces, &c., besides having an 
alphabetical letter for the purposes of identification and of 
abbreviation in records of transactions. Each department js 
treated as a separate enterprise, and has its own individua] 
trading and profit and loss account, this being the only plan 
whereby an efficient supervision of the business can be main- 
tained. Moreover, as in general the system is the same in all 
departments, it is capable of easy adaptation to any number of 
departments, and consequently is applicable to small as well as 
large businesses. 

Purchases.—Dealing first with purchases, the most modern 
practice is for all orders to be given through specially printed 
Buyer’s Order Books, one for each department. This regularizes 
the ordering, and provides a channel of information for the 


management as to its commitments. 


BUYER’S ORDER FORM 


china bisiadazaamadenwasbans 19...... 
PV OWE i igihiagneancolpueeteestanniog esse LO eccasiatdeh crpceudree an thas Tuate yy acamelatet eae teaneees 
tr a ae "Pacing OnIE No! stalieneen 
Delivery instructions— Terms— 
PIV OP sesso ha isi aturalatataslecreteaosesomatine LUFC OF sian cases oui ieee cna ees see vinne, 


No Order is valid unless countersigned by a Director. 


The goods are received through the receiving-room, where they 
are unpacked and laid out for the examination and passing of 
the buyer, an entry being first made in the Goods Inwards Book 
of the number of packages, class of goods, name of consignor, 
and amount of carriage to pay and the department to be charged. 


1 Of course, in cases of firms owned by a single proprietor, or by two or more partners, the name 
of the owner or the word “ Partner” would be substituted for ‘‘ Director” in the above form.—Zd, 
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GOODS INWARDS BOOK 





Carriage | Department 


Class of Goods. to Pay. to Charge. 


Date. Conveyance. Consignor. 





It is a rule with most houses to require invoices to be trans- 
mitted by post. When received they are entered on the Pur- 
chase Journals, stamped with their consecutive numbers, and 
passed out to the receiving-room to be placed on the buyers’ 
files in readiness for checking with the goods. After the goods 
have been compared with the invoices and priced, the selling 
price is marked on the invoice, and the buyer signs it, adding 
the name or initial of his department, spaces for these being 
provided in the rubber stamp containing the serial number of 
the invoice. The invoices are then transferred to the receiving 
manager’s file for his examination and signature, after which 
they are passed back to the journal clerks, who check them 
with the original entry, and extend the amounts out into the 
proper departmental columns. 


PURCHASES JOURNAL 


Dissection. 
Date. No. Trader. Amount. | Fol. | ———_———— 
° Dresses.| Silks. || Laces. ||Ribbons.|| Gloves. 


| ec | oe. || aE | MEY || ernie | | Sn || A. | | ee TAS 
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Where purchases are large and departments numerous, it is 
a facility to have the purchases dissection separate 


sometimes pure ss 
from the journals. The latter are in this case divided up accord- 
ing to the number of the ledgers, and contain only columns for 

information, whilst the dissection is made 


ostin 
pe rere : headed up for the different departments, 


on an analysis sheet 7 
the several columns being totalled up and agreed with the totals 
of the several journals. The daily departmental totals are in 


that case carried to a Summary Book and totalled at the month's 
end. 

Returns.—When goods are wholly or partly returned, or 
a claim is made for allowance in respect of shortage, not as 
ordered, or otherwise, a “debit note” is made out on the manu- 
facturer as an invoice, and the duplicate is entered up in the 
Returns and Allowances Book to be posted to the manufacturer's 
or supplier’s account. The Returns and Allowances Book can 
be ruled for a ledger analysis, the departmental dissection being 
made on analysis sheets, totalled, agreed with the book, and 


carried to the Summary Book. 


RETURNS AND ALLOWANCES BOOK 


oe a 


Date mee Particulars. Fol.|| Amount. 





EE Os || em eeeeems ll cee eeeomemes fl] coset 





Purchases Ledgers.—The several daily-ledger totals from 
the Purchases Journals and from the Returns and Allowances 
Book should be entered up in the respective Ledger Balance 
Books, thus building up day by day the necessary figures for 
the sectional balancing of the ledgers. 
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LEDGER BALANCE BOOK 





D> Cr. 
Returns and : Purchases || Expenses 
Date Allowances. Discount. Cash. Date. Journal. Journal. 


The ledgers need be only ordinary double-account ledgers, 
though some establishments use specially ruled and _ printed 
ledgers, the need of same, however, not being very apparent. 
A point which sometimes affects the question is the treatment 
of packages. Where these are charged on invoices some con- 
cerns have them struck off; in this case a special column in 
both Journal and Ledger becomes necessary in order to arrive 
at a balance with the monthly statement. A clearer and more 
accurate method of treating packing is by a separate posting 
from the Journal to a Packing Ledger, in which would be opened 
personal accounts in the names of the several traders supplying 
goods and charging packing. Should the packing be returned, 
a debit note for same would notify the trader and provide a 
medium for posting the return to the Packing Ledger; the 
account in the latter ledger would always show the position of 
the packing account with every trader, and leave the goods 
account unencumbered by any consideration of outstanding claims 
for empties and free for settlement at due date. 

Payments.—Payment of traders’ accounts is made on the 
basis of statements rendered by the traders or manufacturers; 
these are checked item by item with the individual accounts in 
the Purchases or Bought Ledger, and, if correct, certified by 
the bookkeeper for payment. Should items be included on the 
statement which are not on the ledger, copy invoices are obtained, 
and these are passed through the receiving-room specially. All 
certified statements are entered on a pay sheet under the due 
date; discount is shown, and the sheet totalled and passed in 
with addressed advice forms and envelopes to the cashier. The 
cashier draws and dispatches the cheques, and enters the total 
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of the pay sheet in his General Cash Book, the pay sheet coming 
back to the ledger clerk for posting and for entering in his Ledger 
Balance Book. 

PAY SHEET 


Period 


Net . 
Discount. | Fol. Covered. 


Amount. 


Due 


Date. Name. Address. 


Some establishments do not adopt the pay-sheet system, but 
have the cheques entered in detail in a Purchases Ledger Cash 
Book, and the total brought into the General Cash Book. Where 
this latter method is adopted, separate ledger columns or separate 
cash books must be provided to secure the individual ledger 
amounts for the sectional balancing. 

Cash Purchases.—Cash purchases usually find their way 
into the records by way of the Petty Cash Book, the entries 
being made from the receipted bills obtained from the traders 
supplying the goods. The Petty Cash Book in this case will 
be provided with a departmental column alongside the money 
column headed ‘‘Cash Purchases”, and a dissection will be made 
of this and incorporated in the Summary Book probably at the 
end of the month. 

Sales.— Passing on to sales, we come to what is pre-eminently 
the drapers’ system—that is, the check-book or slip system. Many 
firms of printers and system people specialize in this system, and 
ingenious are the various adaptations of it. The check books are 
generally pads of about fifty slips in duplicate or triplicate, occa- 
sionally in quadruplicate, one being for the customer, the second 
an authority for the taking away or dispatch of the goods bought, 
and the third the “house” record. Each sales assistant is pro- 
vided with a set of these books, two or more for alternate days, 
the number differing according to whether separate books are 
used for cash and for credit sales, or whether all transactions 
are passed through the same book. A case or cover is provided 
in which to keep these books, and usually the departmental 
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letter is on both book and cover. Every check has to be 
accounted for, a spoiled one being marked void by the depart- 
mental buyer or shopwalker and sent to the cash desk. Each 
sales assistant on being engaged is given a number and attached 
to a particular department. These numbers are for use in the 
making out and the checking of slips in place of the assistants’ 
names, and the identification of assistants with particular depart- 
ments aids in the departmental dissection of the sales. In some 
houses a distinct series of numbers is allotted to each department, 
these particular numbers being readily identified with the depart- 
ment concerned and the work of departmental dissection con- 
siderably facilitated. 

The check books are issued to the assistants by the cashiers 
from the several cash desks each morning, and received back by 
them from the assistants each evening at close of business, new 
books being issued only on receipt of the stub of the old book. 
When a sale is made the assistant writes the particulars of the 
goods sold on the check or slip, states whether they are to be 
taken or to be sent, and if the latter fills in full detail of same, 
as well as his or her number. If a cash sale has been made, the 
assistant passes both the original slip and the dispatch slip with 
the cash to the cashier, who stamps both with the receipt stamp, 
enters the amount under the assistant’s number on his or her dis- 
section sheet, and passes the slips back with the change, if any, to 
the assistant who made them out. 


CASHIER’S DISSECTION SHEET 


Dresses— Monday, 29 April, 19...... 
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If the goods are to be taken, they are passed with the dispatch 
slip to the packer, who compares them with the particulars on the 
slip, and on finding same correct packs the goods, stamps the slip 
with his number and files it, marks the number of the sales assistant 
and of the slip on the outside of the parcel, and passes it back to 
the sales assistant concerned for the latter to hand to customer. 

If the goods are to be forwarded, the dispatch slip is sent with 
the goods to the dispatch room. 

Each assistant is provided with a Daily Summary Sheet by the 
cashiers at the same time as the books are given out, and on this 
summary sheet the sales assistant records the amount of each sale 
effected. These summary sheets are totalled at the end of the day 
and passed back with the books to the cashiers at close of business, 
the totals being taken by the buyers before they are passed in. 
Each cashier makes a total of the summary sheets handed in, as 
well as a summary of the individual totals on his or her dissection 
sheet, and the two should agree, both being passed in to the head 
cashier before leaving, and from him they go to the dissecting or 


audit office the following morning. 
SUMMARY SHEET 


LADD EDEWMIED D 2TVe sess reneeer MDT VUE carrresesseetetesesecrsrese 


Slip No. Cash. Entry. Slip No. Cash. 








| 


Charge or Entry Sales. — Charge or entry sale slips are 
made out in the same way as the cash sale slips, but the full name 
and address of the customer has to be filled in and the slips have 
to be sent to the credit desk or sanction clerks for authorization,as 
to credit whether the goods are to be taken or sent. The sanction 
clerks in all large establishments are usually men who have made 
credit work their particular study, and who are conversant not 
only with the names of the customers of the house, but with those 
of people to whom credit may or may not be safely accorded. 
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The authorization is usually given by stamping some such word 
as “authorized”, “charge”, or “O.K.”, with date and signature, 
on the delivery slip, this being an intimation to the dispatch clerk 
that credit is approved. In cases where credit is undesirable or 
where the customer has not a credit account with the house, the 
slips may be marked ‘‘M.B.L.”, signifying ‘may be left”, or 
“C.O0.D.”, meaning that the carman must collect ‘cash on 
delivery”. 

Some establishments use separate slip books made up of dif- 
ferently tinted paper to distinguish charge or entry sales from cash 
sales. A few of the most up-to-date houses have even separate 
slip books for C.O.D. amounts, all charge slips stamped C.O.D. 
by the sanction clerks being cancelled and made out afresh on 
C.O.D. slips for facility of handling in both dispatch and counting- 
house. Again, in cases where customers wish to pay on delivery, 
it minimizes work for the sales assistant to make out a C.O.D. 
slip right away, as it disposes of the transaction without the 
necessity of referring to the credit desk, whilst the house is safe- 
guarded from goods being left without payment by the distinctive 
character of the slip. C.O.D. slips should always be treated on 
the basis of cash transactions and not booked, the counterpart 
of the C.O.D. slip being held by the cashiers till payment in by 
the carman, when it should be passed through as paid. 

On the return of the authorized slips from the credit desk, 
if the goods are to be taken, the sales assistant should obtain the 
customer’s signature on the dispatch portion, and then pass the 
slips with the goods to the packing counter, where they are dealt 
with by the packer as in the case of cash sales. If the goods are 
to be sent the goods and slips are sent to the dispatch, there to be 
dealt with as we shall see a little later. 

Enclosure Cards.—A feature of all large drapery establish- 
ments is the system in vogue for assembling purchases made by 
a customer in several departments whether for cash or credit. 
This is done as a matter of convenience both to the customer and 
to the house, saving the customer in the case of cash sales the 
necessity of paying in each department, and the house the neces- 
sity of making piecemeal deliveries. The general idea is a trans- 
fes, enclosure, or facilitating card issued by the sales assistant first 
serving, and passing with the customer from counter to counter till 
the purchases are complete, when the last sales assistant serving 
passes it to the packing counter or to the dispatch, according to 
whether the goods are to be sent or taken. Some establishments 
use a special card with tear-off numbered slips corresponding with 
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the number of the card. One of these slips is attached to each 
parcel, and as the slips are also numbered from one upwards 
on each card it is easy for the dispatch to assemble the parcels as 
they arrive and to tell readily when they finally get the card what 
parcel, if any, is missing. For cash sales the sales assistant 
makes out the cash sale slip as usual, enters the amount on the 
enclosure card, and passes both goods and slips to the enclosure 
counter, where they are held till the customer calls for them, when 
the slips are checked over with the card, totalled, and paid in 
to the cashier, who returns the slips to the packer. The goods 
are then packed and obtained by the customer in the ordinary 
way. If the goods are to be sent, the card is forwarded to the 
dispatch department, where the slips and goods are dealt with 
as already explained. 


ENCLOSURE CARD 


SOP eee HHH SE OHEH HEHEHE HERO TOE EHEH HCE OTTER EEereriseeeerdese 
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Depart- a Slip Depart- ieee Slip 
eck. Salesman. | jy Amount. meat Salesman. | Qo Amount. 
Total 





Dispatch Department.—When goods are received in the 
dispatch department they are first compared by checkers with the 
accompanying slips and then passed to the packing counters, 
where they are again checked off by the packer, who marks on the 
slips his packing number, and after parcelling passes the package 
on to the addressing counter. The addressing clerk addresses 
from the original slip, replaces the slip underneath the string of 
the package, and passes it on to the examiner’s table, where 
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address label and slip are compared, the slip being passed into 
a collecting box and the parcel to its particular route table. The 
town and suburbs are divided into convenient routes, and vans are 
assigned to each route, the frequency of the deliveries depending 
largely on the nearness of the district to headquarters. Each 
route is given a particular table, and from here the particulars on 
the address labels are entered in the Route Book and the parcels 
then placed in the bin ready for collection by the van porters. 

The Route Book is a manifold book, the top copy being for 
the carman and the underneath copy being the house copy, and 
remaining permanently in the book. 


ROUTE BOOK 


No. Salesman. Customer. Address. To Collect. Remarks. 








The amounts of all C.O.D. parcels are noted in the “To 
collect” column, whilst ‘ Paid” or ‘‘Charge” is filled in the same 
column in respect of such other parcels. Should the carman not 
be able to deliver any of the parcels, he makes a note to that 
effect in the ‘‘ Remarks” column of his route sheet or way-bill 
and a similar note on the label of the package. On his return to 
tl.: shop he should hand the undelivered parcels to the returns 
clerk, who should initial the way- bill as having received the 
goods. This clears the carman and leaves the parcel free for a 
subsequent delivery. Collections in respect of C.O.D. parcels are 
paid in to the cashier, who initials the way-bill and passes the 
C.O.D. slips through or enters the cash in the cash book according 
to the system obtaining in the particular house. 

Goods on Approbation.—Besides seld goods, the dispatch 
department has to deal with goods sent out on approbation to 
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customers. For these goods it is the general custom to have a 
separate check book with the slips marked ‘“‘On approbation”. 
These slips are authorized by the credit sanction clerk in the same 
way as entry slips. The top copy is usually sent with the goods, 
and in some cases a duplicate is used and sent to the counting- 
house and a triplicate copy retained in the check book in the 
department. Where the duplicate does not go to the counting- 
house the triplicate copy is dispensed with and the duplicate 
retained in the book in the department. Should the unapproved 
goods not be returned within the time allowed by the establish- 
ment a call note is put out. This call note is an instruction to the 
dispatch department to collect the goods from the customer, and 
is somewhat in the following form:— 


CALL NOTE CALL NOTE 
(To be affixed to the goods by Carman) (Zo be given to Customer as Carman’s authority) 
NO csistcisescageus IN Os. wacky wcunanes 
DALE sae senerideecion Oienadets D6 Bisesestcnrtisrasnceess 
DE sirens swears at tantiuausme tise take uaveteeteal sat ta iaas S/R OTE ST ET RTC RS EET ETE EOD Se re 
OF asa was ian a na tenn akan eek oe OOP serait higraretd aia as teaa tan anna atte uataunenls ciee 
SC LESINGN on senicd iechuncticrnahotarecoseaieceduuanemeess WOLPSTAN Sia corse winteminsat eeuenaeed ceturaue nemeuiatie 


The call note is entered on the carman’s way-bill, and on his 
return with the goods he hands them over to the returns clerk, 
who signs the way-bill. The returns clerk in his turn enters the 
detail in his record book (Returns Book) and passes the goods to 
the stock-keeper in the department concerned. The stock-keeper 
turns up to the approbation slip, crosses off the items returned, 
and makes out an entry or cash slip for any goods kept, referring 
the one to the other, and passing in to the counting-house or 
cashier as in the case of an ordinary transaction. 

Returns.— When sold goods are returned through the dis- 
patch department they are passed to the returns clerk, who makes 
an entry in the Returns Book. The goods are passed on to the 
stock-keeper, who ascertains the sales person. A credit notesis 
arranged and authorized by the buyer, and this is passed to the 
returns clerk, who references it off in his book and enters same 
up in detail in the Credit Returns Book, from which the entry is 
posted to the credit of the customer's account in the Sales Ledger. 

When goods are brought back by customers, the buyer's 
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authority has to be obtained to the necessary credit note; and 
should the transaction have been a cash sale, and a refund of the 
cash be desired, an ordinary cash slip must be made out and 
marked “Refund” in red by the buyer. On presentation of the 
slip to the cash desk the cashier pays out, and deducts the amount 
from both the sales person’s and the departmental totals for the 
day. | 
Dissection of Sales.—We have already said that the desk 
cashiers make a sales assistants’ dissection of all cash sales, the 
totals corresponding with the totals of the several summary sheets 
handed in to them, and also with the cash they have taken. The 
duplicates of the cash sales, with the dissection and summary 
sheets, are passed by the cashier into the dissecting room first 
thing every morning. There they are checked over to make 
sure that no slips are missing, that the dissection has been made 
correctly, and for the purpose of transferring the departmental and 
sales assistants’ totals to the Summary Books. The duplicates of 
charge or entry slips are similarly passed into the dissecting room, 
where they are first sorted according to sales assistants, checked 
over to see that none are missing, totalled up on either analysis 
paper or adding machine, and the total checked with the sum- 
mary. After the several individual totals into departments have 
been grouped, the departmental amounts and the sales assistants’ 
totals are transferred to the Summary Books, the day’s total being 
the check figure for the Day Book entries, with which we will 
now deal. 

Day Booking of Sales.—The booking up of entry sales 
varies considerably in drapery establishments, and we will en- 
deavour to make clear the three principal methods. First there 
is the entering up in detail of the slips in the Day Book and the 
posting of the individual amounts to the debit of the customers’ 
accounts in the Sales Ledgers. A variation on this is the entering 
of the name and address of the customer and the slip number in the 
Day Book, and then the posting. In this latter case the slips are 
filed in book form for the purpose of easy reference. The total of 
the Day Book should, of course, in any case agree with the total 
of entry sales previously arrived at by the dissecting department. 
A. second method is posting direct to the Ledger from the slip 
either by amount or by items. In this case a ledger balancing 
slip must be used to provide a debit total for the building up 
of the balancing figure for the individual ledger when more than 
one ledger is in use. The ledger clerk, as he posts, jots the 
ledger folio and amount down on his balancing slip, and the daily 
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total of these should equal the dissecting total. In some estab- 
lishments the balancing slip is not used, but the dissecting de- 
partment, after having arrived at the departmental total, re-sorts 
the slips into ledger divisions, and runs off the several totals on 
the adding machine, transferring them to a Ledger Balance Book 
for the purpose of agreement and balancing. 

A third method of treating entry slips is by itemizing them 
in duplicate, according to customers, on printed account forms. 
For this method the typewriter is used. An account form in 
duplicate is appropriated to each customer, and the items are typed 
thereon (with carbon leaf between original and duplicate) as pur- 
chases are effected during the month. At the end of the month 
the account is totalled up, the original is sent to the customer as 
an account, the total is posted to the ledger account, and the dupli- 
cate filed for reference. This method, of course, saves consider- 
able time, is therefore economical, and the typewritten account is 
both clear and attractive; but the system is only of real service 
where customers are fairly constant purchasers; in the case of 
spasmodic trading the system would be found to be tedious. 

Sales Ledgers.—By whichever method the ledger entry is 
obtained, by that method will be determined the ruling of the 
Sales Ledger. In the first and third cases an ordinary ruled 
ledger will be all that is required; but in the second method, if 
the items are posted to the ledger account in detail, a wider “‘ par- 
ticulars”” column will be required than is ordinarily used. In any 
case, of course, the sales are posted to the debit of the personal 
account and the returns and allowances to the credit. 

Customers’ Accounts.—Customers’ accounts in the retail 
drapery trade are now usually rendered monthly, though in the 
very near past some of the best houses never thought of render- 
ing accounts more frequently than quarterly. Some of the most 
up-to-date establishments have a separate cash counter for the 
paying in of customers’ accounts, and to this counter also are sent 
all the remittances that come in by post. The cashier or cashiers 
at this counter have manifold receipt books, one of which (in 
duplicate with carbon leaf) is made out for every payment and 
given or sent to the customer, the other being left in the book, 
the customer's name and address and particulars of payment being 
entered in the Sales Ledger Cash Book, which is totalled at the 
end of each day and transferred to the General Cash Book. The 
Ledger Cash Book is free then for the ledger clerk to post, and 
the cashier uses an alternate book for the next day. 

Where there are several ledgers, there should be either a 
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separate cash book for each ledger, or ledger dissection columns, 
such as the ruling on p. 177, for the purpose of arriving at the 
credit amount for the separate ledger balancing, the difference 
between the two sides of the Balance Book being the total out- 
standing and owing by customers at the end of the month, and 
agreeing in amount with a list of the balances extracted from the 
ledger. The total of these balances is the starting figure for the 
following month, to which will be added the sales, less the cash 
and credits. 

If more than one ledger is employed, a separate ledger balanc- 
ing system should be instituted, and in big establishments, where 
many ledger clerks are employed, the practice of changing the 
ledger clerks about should be observed. Occasional change not 
only removes temptation to improper practices, but is of consider- 
able benefit to the house, inasmuch as it familiarizes each ledger 
clerk with the whole of the clientele of the establishment—a 
familiarity which is very useful in quickly determining whether 
the granting of credit is or is not desirable. 

Expenses and Final Accounts.—Having dealt with the 
main features of the purchases and sales sides of a drapery busi- 
ness, we have now to consider the expenses and the general 
method of treatment. First of all, let us note the principal heads 
—rent, rates and taxes, lighting and heating, insurance, repairs to 
premises and plant, salaries and wages, receiving and dispatch, 
advertising, and general trade charges. We have already stated 
that ‘‘each department is treated as a separate enterprise, and has 
its own individual trading and profit-and-loss account”. This 
being so, the question naturally arises as to the method of alloca- 
tion of these expenses and the system for the presentation of them 
in the form of accounts. The essential principle underlying the 
departmentalization of all expenses should be that only those 
expenses or that proportion over which there is departmental 
control is properly chargeable against the department; the rest is 
chargeable against the management, and should be presented in 
a general account. This is a rational system, giving a series of 
departmental accounts contributing towards the general fund of 
profit in the general account, against which is charged all expenses 
incurred by the management, or those over which they have 
exclusive control. Such a view presents a department in a better 
perspective than does the system of charging a proportion of every 
expense against it; for it is conceivable that if you were really 
running it as a separate business you might choose a different 
location, or run it under altogether different auspices, Different 
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establishments, however, apply the principle of departmentaliza- 
tion in different ways; but briefly, the general idea with respect 
to expenses is that, so far as premises charges go, that is— 

Rent, Rates and Taxes, Fleating, Lighting, Insurance, Repatrs, 
&’c.—A department is responsible for the proportion its area bears 
to the whole, allowance being made for relative value of floors 
and position. 

Salaries and Wages.—A department is responsible for its own 
buying and selling staff. 

A dvertising.—A department is responsible for the value of the 
space specifically allocated to it, and for catalogues and booklets 
specially concerning it. 

Recewing and Dispatch.—This expense is sometimes depart- 
mentally disposed of by a percentage on turnover; at other times 
it is treated as a general charge. 

General trade charges are treated in the general account or 
charged pro rata of turnover. 

It is assumed, of course, that buyers’ travelling expenses to 
the markets are charged in with purchases. In point of fact 
some establishments adopt the practice of charging advertising 
this way, requiring the department not only to secure the return 
but a profit on the expenditure in addition. This, involves, how- 
ever, the forcing up of the buyer’s target rate of profit, and is apt 
to tell against the business by calling for too much from the buyer. 
The other system avoids this, and at the same time maintains 
the buyer’s responsibility, and tends to direct his energies to 
increased turnover rather than to enhanced profits to pay for his 
expenses. 

So much, then, for general principles; now let us get down to 
practice. In a big establishment there will be a considerable 
number of expense items for which credit accounts will be carried, 
such, for instance, as advertising, printing and stationery, carriage, 
&c. For these an Expenses Journal is desirable in which to 
record the invoices as passed, and from which to credit the 
personal accounts which can be opened in the Purchases or 
Bought Ledger to save the multiplication of books. The other 
items of expense will come through the Cash Book. 

» The Expense Journal can be ruled as shown on p. 180, and 
a dissection, so far as both account and department are concerned, 
can be made on rough analysis paper and entered in at the end 
of each month, and from this summary the impersonal posting 
can be made. 

In businesses where the credit expense items do not reach a 
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volume large enough to require a separate Expense Journal, it 
is possible to deal with the expenses through the Cash Book, and 
at stocktaking time to journalize all outstanding commitments. 
The Private Ledger, or the Expenses Ledger in businesses 
big enough to run the impersonal expense accounts in a ledger 
separate from the Private, will then contain the impersonal 


accounts :-— 
Rent, Rates, and Taxes. 
Lighting. 
Heating. 
Insurances. 
Repairs. 
Salaries and Wages. 
Receiving and Dispatch (including Stables). 
Advertising. 
General Trade Charges. 


These will form the main lines of the profit and loss account at 
the end of the financial period. In addition, however, we shall 
want to know how our departments stand. Strictly speaking, all 
departmental accounts should agree in the final result with the 
financial accounts, and should explain them. We shall want a 
Departmental Ledger and a Departmental Journal. 

The ruling of the Departmental Ledger should be somewhat 
as shown opposite. The Journal need only be an ordinary ruled 
one. 

So far as the departmental trading account is concerned, we 
have already got our purchase figure from the departmental 
dissection of purchases, and our sales figure from the departmental 
dissection of sales; we know our stock at start, and if we knew 
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our stock at end we can easily arrive at our profit. Per contra, 
knowing our target rate of profit, we can easily arrive at an 
estimate of our stock, thus:— 





Stock at start, say, ..- side ..» £2000 
Purchases, say, sais se we 1250 
£3250 
Sales, say, ... es 1.1 £1250 
Less Target rate of Profit, 
say, 20 7, ba 1 250 
1000 








Estimated Stock ... £2250 








The net amount of sales thus becomes a valuable criterion for 
judging the buying, whether it is being done judiciously or other- 
wise, because the greater the disproportion between the net sales 
and the purchase figure the more the buyer is showing he is either 
not working from stock or is not making his profit; whilst the 
higher the estimated stock figure the more it proves he is either 
exceeding his stock limit or making a profit in excess of his target 
and requirements. 

Having dealt with the departmental trading account, we now 
take up the departmental profit and loss accounts. The items 
should be journalized month by month in the Departmental 
Journal, and a balance account kept in the Departmental Ledger 
in accord with the principles of double entry, and explaining the 
financial accounts (see p. 181). All trading items would be debit 
or credit to the general trading account in the Departmental 
Ledger, and credit or debit to the departmental account, whilst 
all expense items would be credit to the general profit and loss 
account in the Departmental Ledger, and debit to the depart- 
mental account. We should thus get in the Departmental 
Journal, journal entries as follows:— 


Sundry Departmental Accounts, Dry. 
to General Profit and Loss Account x 

For Rent, Rates, and Taxes— 

Dresses : 

Silks 

Costumes 

Cottons 

Linens 

Laces _.. 

Ribbons ... 


x «Kx KKK K XK 
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We should carry all these details throughout the whole gamut of 
the expenses and the departments. 

In small establishments where such detail is not required a 
summary and an analysis can be made at the end of the financial 
period, and a department results book used, such as we show on 
preceding page. 

Before the foregoing columns can be filled, however, the final 
accounts have to be got out, and the closing of the Private Ledger 
becomes the important task. First of all, stock has to be taken in 
the several departments, and a summary made; stocktaking state- 
ments have to be got in from all creditors, and ledgers adjusted 
into agreement with the facts; apportionments have to be made of 
all charges which partly apply to the subsequent period, and 
reserves made in respect of all known charges not yet to hand or 
included in the accounts, and so the accounts are brought to apply 
only to the period under review. Customers’ accounts should be 
scrutinized and provision made for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and if stock has not been written down in the departments so 
far as unseasonable and old stock require, depreciation should be 
charged in profit and loss account. Plant and fixtures and fittings 
accounts should be adjusted in accordance with what has been 
planned in the matter of depreciation. The final accounts will 
resolve themselves into a trading account, showing the business 
done and the gross profit earned, and a profit and loss account 
showing the expenses of running the business and the net profit 
made, and, if a limited liability company, available for dividend. 
Thus will be brought to a culmination all the detail which we 
have endeavoured to outline in the preceding pages. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Salesmanship 


Art of Salesmanship.—Not only does salesmanship denote 
a constantly progressive science, but it may be said to call for the 
exercise of every human faculty if the highest success is to be 
attained. The whims and idiosyncrasies of men and women must 
be carefully studied, and the fullest advantage, of course, in a 
legitimate and proper sense, taken of every change of fashion. 
Even the vagaries of climate, the recurrence of the seasons, and 
the temperament of individuals must be as carefully observed as 
if the fate of nations and the fortunes of mankind were being 
weighed in the balance. 

Certain well-defined rules of conduct in business are, one might 
say, almost constant; but enterprise and new ideas are so essential 
in these days of keen competition that the policy of waiting, like 
Mr. Micawber, for ‘something to turn up” is, practically speaking, 
synonymous with failure. 

Courtesy.—Perhaps there is no greater factor in successful 
salesmanship than politeness or courtesy. To the courteous much 
may be forgiven, and therefore no effort should be spared to be 
pleasing and obliging to prospective buyers, even when one’s 
patience is, as is unfortunately often the case, very sorely tried.. 
Servility should be carefully avoided, as that is apt to beget 
suspicion of the goods to be sold or the service to be rendered. 
We do not suppose that there is any city in the kingdom 
where this characteristic of politeness and evident desire to please 
on the part of salesmen and saleswomen is more carefully fostered 
or more jealously guarded than in London. This, of course, must 
be taken as a general statement, for many provincial towns contain 
both large and small establishments where the agreeable disposi- 
tion or the painstaking temperament of the proprietor, and of 


the individual assistant, too, is in evidence. It cannot be gainsaid, 
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however, that polite attentiveness should be cultivated assiduously. 
Perfunctory handling of customers, especially those with sensitive 
minds, has lost many a connection, and when a house gets a 
reputation for brusqueness and inattention it is disastrous. 

Truthfulness.—Probably no question has jaded the mind of 
the drapery world to a greater degree than the possibility of 
successful trading if strict regard for truth is invariably to prevail. 
Of its moral aspect there can, of course, be no question whatever; 
but it is often contended by ignorant and unthinking people that 
it is a sheer impossibility to conduct business with any degree of 
success unless colour in statement is occasionally introduced, and 
this is regarded in a totally different light from deliberate false- 
hood, which is not here in point. Experience, however, teaches 
that perfect candour is undoubtedly the best practice in the long 
run, and it is surprising what confidence even an apparently 
damaging admission will inspire in the minds of clients even under 
modern conditions of commerce. Differences of opinion as to the 
merits of goods there will always be, and it must be understood 
that no one should be so foolish as to go out of his way to 
depreciate the value or style or stability or suitability of an article, 
especially when it appears to take the fancy of the customer. 
Assistants are, however, too often prone to rush to the other 
extreme, and stupidly to laud the merits of goods beyond their 
just proportion—a course which frequently has no other result 
than to turn a customer absolutely against them and lead to no 
sale whatever being effected. So also in explanations of and 
excuses for delay and forgetfulness, truth is a far better servant 
than many people wot of, and, except in the case of a few 
perfectly unreasonable people, is much more appreciated by the 
public than plausible misrepresentation. 

Punctuality.—It has been said that ‘ punctuality is the soul 
of business”, and too much stress cannot be laid upon this well- 
worn but useful proverb. Few salesmen regard punctuality with 
half the importance it deserves, for, whether the matter involved 
is of vital moment or not, there is nothing which is more irritating, 
or which leads to greater friction, than the habit of making pie- 
crust promises in regard to time. The disappointment of a 
customer through negligence or forgetfulness should be visited 
with the severest reprobation by the management, and no sales- 
man worth his salt will omit to give his personal supervision to 
ensure that orders are executed punctually. In his business life 
the successful man is invariably of punctual habits. It matters 
little whether this quality is the subject of immediate observation 
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or not, time will bring a due reward, and it is one of the factors 
which have led to promotion in the long run. 

Conversation.—The great failing in a large number of sales- 
men is their habit of chattering during business hours. This is 
much to be deprecated, for a customer will not regard with 
equanimity anything in the nature of even momentary neglect 
whilst the assistants are holding conversation with each other. 
It seems almost absurd to mention this point, and yet how often 
have we wandered into shops where there is not adequate super- 
vision, to find small groups of assistants discussing the annual 
outing, or the latest item of football news, or even the previous 
evening’s merrymaking. We cannot ignore the fact that salesmen 
are not half particular enough about such matters. 

In addressing a customer the salesman should rigorously avoid 
anything in the nature of slang expressions. He should not talk 
too much, and never gabble nor mutter his words, but speak 
deliberately. The possibility of mistakes and misunderstandings 
is then reduced to a minimum. It is wrong to suppose, moreover, 
that a successful salesman should possess ‘‘the gift of the gab”. 
The cleverest salesman we have ever known addresses his cus- 
tomers with an easy but quiet dignity, and experiences no difficulty 
whatever in persuading his customer to buy, helping her to make 
up her mind whenever there appears the slightest disposition to 
vacillate over the purchase. A purchaser finds it provoking to 
have a bundle of high-flown adjectives hurled at her head instead 
of one or two pertinent replies to definite enquiries. Business 
acumen is greatly enhanced by imagination or prescience, the 
pulse of the customer being felt, as it were, and her likes and dis- 
likes defined almost as it might seem intuitively. If the customer 
can be got into an agreeable mood by judicious handling, the 
goods are half sold already. 

Good Memory.—Memory plays an important part in sales- 
manship, and if the mind be centred in one’s work it is by no 
means difficult to remember the name and address of every regular 
customer. Casual mention, as it were, of these particulars, how- 
ever, is advisable for the sake of verification. It puts a customer 
at her ease, and makes her regard herself as a valuable client, if 
her taste in millinery or hose or the size of her gloves are known, 
as she is thereby recognized as an old and constant purchaser. 
But, as we have hinted, the salesman should never hesitate to 
verify such details, as errors are then avoided. The stock should 
be thoroughly well known, and here again a good memory serves 
a man in excellent stead. 
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Trade Study.—Too few salesmen take the trouble to read 
with regularity the trade journals, and yet much which is of the 
utmost value in the conduct of business can be learnt from them. 
Not only the trade notices, but the advertisements should be 
carefully studied week by week, as a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation is gleaned thereby. Careful observation of the windows 
of competitors is also essential, not only for a comparison of prices 
and methods of window dressing, but also for noting the general 
trend of fashion, and the picking up of good ideas and the avoid- 
ance of mistakes, much more easily observed in the work of others 
than in our own. 

It is the custom now to hold Drapery Exhibitions, in which 
goods are shown by the leading wholesale houses, and if possible 
opportunity should be taken to visit them for the acquisition of 
trade knowledge. 

Such exhibitions afford means of watching trade processes in 
operation, but factories and warehouses should always be visited 
whenever the chance offers itself, for the drapery salesman cannot 
know too much about the methods employed, the materials used, 
and the manner of making up the fabrics to be sold. Enquiries 
are often made by customers on these points, and an assistant 
appears extremely stupid if he knows nothing whatever about 
them, or makes haphazard guesses, which in all probability are 
known to be quite wide of the mark by an intelligent man or 
woman. 

It is not always necessary for a draper’s assistant to know 
foreign languages, say French or German, but such knowledge 
forms a valuable adjunct to a man’s capacity, and often leads to 
an extension of business which might otherwise easily slip through 
his fingers. Trade descriptions are not infrequently written or 
printed in these languages, and a commercial man can never know 
too much about even such by no means unimportant details as 
these. We would also mention here that it should never be 
assumed that because a foreigner does not speak English, his 
gestures and peculiarities may be made the subject of comment 
or even ridicule. Such conduct may easily lead to unfortunate 
consequences, and the customer may take offence and walk out 
without even offering to do business. ° 

Customers’ Addresses.—Once a sale has been effected, 
some effort should be made to obtain the purchaser’s name and 
home address. It is surprising what a great amount of selling 
power is lost through the omission to do this. A valuable mail 
order trade is often built up by the posting of trade announce- 
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ments, circulars, and catalogues to such people, and a very much 
larger percentage of advertising literature will be read by the 
recipient, if emanating from a house where trade has already been 
done, than if the name and address have been taken promiscuously 
from a directory. In the latter case it may be that the business 
house is quite unknown to the addressee, and probably she pitches 
the circular or other communication into the waste-paper basket, 
having no special reason for feeling confidence in the firm. 
Enormous sums of money are annually spent to capture new 
customers; but the fact remains that one transaction, if it be to 
the satisfaction of the client, is an opening to further trade which 
should never be neglected. 

Attention to Customers.—In a small business house with 
a limited staff, it is wellnigh impossible for the assistant or 
salesman to remain with a customer from the moment she enters 
to the time of leaving, and yet this is a point to which greater 
attention might with profit be given. For instance, it is often 
necessary to go to a window or to a stockroom or to the office 
in connection with a customer’s requirements, and such absence, 
even though momentary, may spell danger to the sale. Not that 
she will fail to appreciate every attention; but there is the 
possibility, a great possibility sometimes, that the customer may 
change her mind and the seller will have great difficulty in 
restoring it to the former frame. My advice, therefore, is that 
a customer should never be left if it can be avoided. Assistants 
should be taught to help one another in such circumstances, the 
others doing the various errands, and the one holding the customer 
in conversation the while. In any event such a practice may 
prevent irritation caused by waiting, and even a detail so minute 
as this is worth careful thought and consideration. 

Good Health.—The health and nervous condition of every 
assistant should never be neglected. If a salesman does not feel 
absolutely “fit” his selling power is diminished, and when, from 
physical weakness or nervous exhaustion, affability and the taking 
of trouble are allowed to go by the board it always brings unfortu- 
nate results. 

Neatness and cleanliness of person also are essential factors 
ta, success, and many houses take great pains to eliminate the 
possibility of offence to customers through neglect or slovenliness. 
Innumerable articles have been written in various trade papers 
on this particular subject, and its importance cannot be overrated. 

Energy.—Some of the highest-class and most successful 
business houses have methods which we _ should call slow, 
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decidedly slow, whilst in others the trade done is of a brisk, 
incessantly active character. Whichever we have to deal with, it 
‘s well to remember in these hustling times that those responsible 
for the turnover should be restlessly energetic in devising new 
devices or stimulating old methods for the capture of business. If 
things are found to be at a standstill, or if trade is decreasing, all 
the assistants, as well as the more responsible heads, should bestir 
themselves to find out the causes and remedy the defects. It 
must be admitted that no branch of commerce is more keenly 
alive to this necessity than the drapery trade, and yet we have 
to recognize that, anomalous as it may appear, there is a great 
tendency to blame anything or anybody when things do not look 
their brightest. One year it is Court mourning and bad weather, 
another year it is a war and long spell of dry weather, and so 
endless excuses are made, until drapers have become nearly as bad 
as the proverbially grumbling farmer. The fact is, that explana- 
tions, however plausible, cannot be allowed to excuse failure. It is 
our business to succeed, and nothing but success will satisfy us. 
If the weather be fine, we must sell sunshades, cotton dresses, 
and dustcloaks; if wet, we must turn our attention to umbrellas, 
mackintoshes, and boots. No stone should be left unturned, and 
every point watched as carefully as if our daily bread could only 
be obtained by big returns every week. It is idle to blame com- 
petition, for even that has its bright side. Does it not help to 
create markets and centres of trade where greater variety may be 
seen and a larger influx of prospective clients will congregate? 
Difficulties are made but to be overcome, and the principle of 
“Wake up, England!” must be kept constantly in mind; for upon 
our aims and our methods will largely depend whether we are 
to take in the adjoining premises or file our petition in the 
Bankruptcy Court. 

Specialities.—A few words as to specialities ought to be said 
here, for we are confident that the power of salesmanship can be 
doubled with very little effort when these are taken seriously in 
hand. Many a man makes up his mind to do one good action 
a day, and if the principle be carried out in the determination to 
run, say, one speciality each week, concentrating attention upon 
the article with every likely purchaser, a demand can be created 
which brings highly satisfactory results. In the minds of cus- 
tomers a distinct preference for the article selected must be 
created. The best way of achieving this is to find out all about it, 
where it is produced, under what conditions, the origin of the raw 
material, the place and method of manufacture. Provided that 
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the article has some merit and is in some respect different from 
the ordinary run of goods, the draper will be surprised to find not 
only with what enthusiasm he promotes its sale, but with what 
interest ladies will, under proper introduction, regard the thing 
itself. Nothing in the way of importunity should be permitted, 
but the underlying motive force should be constant, and will 
almost certainly double sales without increasing expenditure. It 
is one of the most effective yet least expensive methods of attract- 
ing new business that can be conceived. Thousands of customers 
enter shops each day asking for a particular article, and are 
allowed to go out without the slightest effort being made to obtain 
from the buyer double the amount she intended to spend because 
the introduction of some speciality is neglected. We do not mean 
the mere running over of a list of the chief articles .sold, only 
tending to bore a customer and make her anxious to get out of 
the shop as quickly as possible. It is by the ingenuous reference 
to some pet line, the one which it has been determined to sell if 
there be the remotest chance of doing so without offence, to the 
person who is waiting a few seconds for her change. 

Thousands of pounds are expended upon advertising to create 
a demand, and the money may be judiciously or injudiciously 
spent; but in this case the draper has the customer in his fingers, 
and if that advantage is discreetly used the results will be 
astonishing. 

Loyalty.—The retention and enhancement of the prestige, 
the honour, and the credit of the house in which a salesman, 
assistant, or buyer is employed, whether it contain one, two, or 
five hundred employés, should be to them a paramount duty. To 
speak slightingly, in however trifling a degree, either of the house 
itself or of any individual within it should be the last thought to 
enter anyone's head. Apart from the harm it may do to others, it 
certainly cannot be productive of the slightest good to the person 
himself. Departmental and personal rivalries are good up to a 
certain point, but when jealousy is engendered—and it is easy to 
beget—it is calculated to work untold harm to everyone concerned. 
Whether in or out of business it is both wise and politic for the 
members of a staff to speak always with the highest respect of 
their colleagues, of the methods, and of the goods in the establish- 
ment, always with this proviso, that if they cannot honestly speak 
well of them, to remember that silence is golden. There are 
houses in London for which the employés rarely have a good word 
to say, and the consequent harm is immeasurable, not only to the 
establishment, but in the reflex to themselves. There are other 
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establishments, however, in which the sense of camaraderie is 
proverbial and the general results are splendid. Anyhow, it should 
be noted that nothing is gained by the exhibition of disrespect to 
the heads or those in authority. There is a spirit abroad which 
seems to say that every man is as good as another. In some 
respects that may be so, but common sense tells us that other 
people have duties to perform, and it should be our aim to help 
rather than to thwart reasonable attempts at discipline and order. 
Rules and regulations are made for the wellbeing of all, which is 
indissolubly wrapt up in the general welfare of the house. Remote 
as it may appear on the surface, this is a matter which is as vital 
to successful salesmanship as any point in the whole range of its 
principles. 

Dissatisfied Customers.—It may be well here to say a few 
words as to the methods of dealing with a ruffled customer. It 
may happen that, in spite of the best attentions, a client gets a 
little out of hand, and only by the most careful handling can she 
be brought back to a state of serenity. Needless to say there 
should be no attempt at dogmatism. Remember always that she 
carries the trump card—that is, she may leave the establishment 
in disgust never again to enter it. Or she may do considerable 
harm by lodging a complaint to the heads of the firm. 

Except under the most flagrant circumstances of capriciousness, 
money should always be refunded if, dissatisfied with the goods or 
for other reasons, the customer wishes to annul a purchase. By. 
declining to do this a prospective client may be lost altogether, 
and the loss in profits that might otherwise have been madgeggut 
of her continued custom far and away outbalances the temporary 
loss on a single transaction. Frequently, too, a client will exact 
some service which may be absurdly unreasonable, yet it is the 
wisest policy, after pointing out the undesirability or inefficiency 
of the demand, to carry out the customer's wishes, and with a good 
grace. Never do anything grudgingly, for if it is worth doing at 
all it is worth doing well, and it is most certainly worth pleasing a 
customer by entering into the spirit of her wishes. 

A good salesman or saleswoman will always help a customer 
to make up her mind if there be any evidence of indecision. 
Most people expect an assistant to be an expert and to guide 
them in the choice of their requirements, and it is fatuous to 
continue confusing anyone when it is evident that they are already 
the victims of embarrassment of choice. The transaction can 
often be closed by some judicious remark containing an argument 
about the article perhaps not yet advanced. “ We shall be happy to 
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exchange it if not found suitable,” or some such observation, will 
often clinch the deal. Never under any circumstances should the 
salesman vacillate, or lack confidence, or appear timorous. Experi- 
ence will teach him how to meet objections or prejudices almost 
as easily as platform experience schools a politician into encounter- 
ing a heckler; it is necessary to be always ready, for to waver is 
fatal, and the man “ who hesitates is lost”. 

Mail Orders.—It is usual in most businesses of moderate 
and large dimensions for correspondence and mail orders to be 
dealt with in a separate department, and outside the control of the 
salesmen. <A good deal might be written on these subjects, how- 
ever, which would not only be informing to the man behind the 
counter, but help him materially in the conduct of his own duties. 
Those who have to deal with mail orders should bear in mind the 
two or three golden rules which they are only too prone to over- 
look. All letters should be answered at the earliest possible 
moment. A firm must never forget to acknowledge an order 
promptly, and never forget to return sample garments when the 
order is completed. Very often there is neglect in these matters. 
It is necessary to be more than ordinarily careful in the noting of 
names and addresses, for similarities frequently occur. Confusion 
of one address with another is a source of vexation, expense, and 
inconvenience, and it can only be obviated by extreme carefulness. 

Character.—Personality is of the greatest possible value in 
any sphere of life, but it would be idle to dilate upon it, for it is 
not a trait or characteristic that can be taught by written arguments 
or advice. It is always inherent in the able salesman to a large 
degree. Natural character can be improved to some extent, 
but only after the person concerned lays down laws for him- 
self and follows them up as a matter of duty, eventually dis- 
covering that they have become part of his nature. We have 
heard it said that one can multiply his own personality, but whilst 
selling ability can undoubtedly be transmitted by inculcating habits 
of energy, freshness, confidence, optimism, and the acquisition of 
knowledge, this is altogether different from personality. Unlike 
genius it does not necessarily consist of an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, but may come, and does come to some people as the 
result of a multiplicity of causes which vary in everybody, as do 
the stripes on variegated grass. No one can teach a man to have 
a winning voice, .an expressive face, or forceful magnetic gestures; 
but if he already possesses these, he may still be lacking in know- 
ledge of scientific salesmanship, and to that he may be trained. 


Above all, a man should not be automatic, even when the demand 
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is simply and easily met. The expert salesman will not be satis- 
fied by making an immediate sale only; he will have constantly in 
view such future business as will accrue if satisfaction is given in 
all respects. 

The clever assistant never asks too many questions before 
showing the goods demanded, for he knows it would lead to much 
irritation, and put the customer in a bad mood to start with, thus 
increasing selling difficulties. Sometimes after four or five queries 
have been stupidly addressed to a lady one hears the remark, 
“Will you show me what you have”, which should bring a blush 
of shame to the cheeks of anyone professing to understand the art 
of selling. Such awkward moments should be avoided at all costs, 
as in all probability it shows that the customer has early entered 
the stage of boredom. Sometimes, according to the disposition and 
status of the customer, if well known, a few remarks of a conversa- 
tional character may be indulged in, but great tact is needed in 
gliding from social discourse to the point of business talk. Some 
edrapers lay it down as an axiom that the commonest goods should 
be shown first, but this we think decidedly wrong. It entirely 
depends upon the class of trade done, and the general appearance 
of the clients. Our own experience is borne out by that of many 
successful men in the trade who say: ‘‘Show your best always if 
in your judgment the aspect and bearing of your customer appears 
to warrant it, and your medium goods in other cases’. Even ina 
low-class trade it should be the seller's aim to work his clients up 
to buying better articles, as they invariably give greater satisfac- 
tion, and thus lead to repeats. It is often said of some houses, ‘I 
would not be seen dead in one of So & So’s hats”, and when this 
is repeated it leads to a reputation for inferior value or style, which 
is certainly unenviable and often the harbinger of failure. Perhaps 
my reader may say: How am I to define the requirements of a 
customer or their likes and dislikes? The answer is: By experi- 
ence generally, but very frequently by a sort of instinct born of 
studying the foibles and peculiarities of men and women. 

Quite as many customers are lost by inferior salesmanship as 
by bad value, for excellent goods may be within reach of the 
assistant, and because he lacks discernment misses his opportu- 
nity. Whatever he does, however, no one should misrepresent 
the goods he sells. By study of their quality, workmanship, cost, 
and value, it is possible to form a sound judgment on them, and 
on those of competitors. Never to depreciate other houses is a 
good rule. To do so is bad form, and gives an unpleasant impres- 
sion to the person addressed. 
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One should never under any circumstances be curt. Civility 
costs nothing, except perhaps, on rare occasions, the sacrifice of 
a little pride, when it would be more gratifying to be able to turn 
away from a querulous customer than affably reply to her stupid 
enquiries. But successfully to serve, and serve well, a crotchety 
client shows expert salesmanship, which will doubtless in due 
course receive recognition by a man’s superiors in position. 

A smiling face should be the drapery salesman’s constant com- 
panion, and this advice cannot be laboured, though we should 
beware lest undue familiarity breeds the contempt it deserves. 

Serving Customers.—An excellent rule in most establish- 
ments is for the assistant to call the shopwalker or buyer to speak 
to a customer who cannot be served with what she requires. It 
is no loss of dignity for anyone to ask assistance if he is unable to 
consummate a sale alone. An assistant will frequently make the 
excuse that the lady was merely looking round, but British methods 
of business render it improbable in nine cases out of ten for a lady 
to enter a shop out of idle curiosity, and some salesmen are adepts 
at fathoming such people’s requirements and effecting a sale. 
Finally, a customer should have quite evidently finished her pur- 
chases before the monetary part of the transaction is introduced. 
All ladies have not good memories, or the power to resist buy- 
ing anything that pleases them, and although there should be no 
attempt to press or annoy a customer with importunate enquiries 
or suggestions, it is well to remember that she may be on her way 
to make some purchases elsewhere, a trade which the keen sales- 
man may capture. 

It cannot cause offence to make some such remark as, ‘‘ Do 
not think, madam, that you are under the slightest obligation to 
buy, but when you are requiring anything in this way (introducing 
some fresh article) you may be interested to know that we have a 
wide choice of the newest designs, and the value is really excellent.” 
Introduction to other departments can be made in a similar way, to 
the great advantage of the house, and premiums will be given by 
any firm which is not slow to recognize the value of such additional 
trade as may be secured in this way. 

In some houses, where discipline is lax, huge parcels of goods 
are allowed to litter a counter, making it impossible for assistants 
to find perhaps the very goods enquired for. Due regard should 
always be paid to neatness, and rapidity in clearing to their proper 
fixtures all goods that have been shown and are no longer needed. 

Self-control.—Finally we repeat, that a salesman must never 
show by his demeanour that he is indifferent, or that he is losing 
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his temper, as a customer is quick to notice anything of the sort, 
and even if no complaint be made it is probable that she will steer 
clear of the establishment in future. A man ought to give the 
best service he is capable of every moment of his business life, 
study the interests of his employer, never neglect his duties, and 
be considerate to those around him, and he need not fear of 
“getting on”. Employers are only too glad in these days to 
encourage the right men, viz. those who not only have ability, 
but who would scorn to take advantages, to shirk their work, or 
fail in proper respect to everyone with whom they come in contact. 


CHAPTER IX 


How to Buy a Drapery or Outfitting 


Business 


Introductory.—We must, in the first place, assume, in enter- 
ing upon the consideration of the advisability of embarking upon 
the troubled seas of business enterprise on his own account, 
that the individual in question is fully equipped, so far as busi- 
ness education goes, in the technical knowledge of the goods 
proposed to be dealt in, and with the general administrative con- 
ditions under which such businesses are carried on. 

These are matters beyond the endeavours, and even beyond 
the powers, of any writer to inculcate by means of written 
treatises. It must be left to the individual himself to decide 
whether or not he is so fully provided in these respects as to 
warrant the expectation of being able to steer his business to 
the haven of success. 

It may, however, be remarked parenthetically that general 
business acumen and intuitive powers of organization and selec- 
tion are becoming every day—especially in the large business 
spheres-—of even more importance than a merely technical know- 
ledge; and on every side one finds that the most successful men 
of business, especially those who have been instrumental in 
building up the present-day gigantic business enterprises, are 
those whose powers are those of organization and ability to select 
men to carry out the details rather than a mere intimate technical 
acquaintance with the processes of manufacture. 

In commencing business in what in the majority of cases must 
be on a relatively small scale, a knowledge of details is almost 
of equal importance—especially in the case in a drapery or similar 
business. It may be laid down as axiomatic that, unless this is 
possessed to some degree, few business ventures are so fraught 


with risk. So much is this the case that one would not recom- 
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mend venturing into the drapery trade without such knowledge, 
unless the beginner had someone upon whom he could rely to 
supply such deficiency. 

Capital.—Taking it, therefore, for granted that the technical 
and general knowledge is fully available, the great question which 
immediately looms large upon the horizon is: Capital, and how 
much? If it be true, as is said, that nowadays the momentous 
question in modern society is, ‘‘How much has he got?”, it is 
certainly more true in commercial life, as a satisfactory answer 
to such question is the only means of opening the door to that 
commercial credit upon which so much must of necessity depend. 

It would perhaps be as well to consider for a moment what 
capital is, and in doing so we need not enter into the question 
upon nice, theoretic grounds belonging to the domain of what is 
known as the ‘‘dismal science”—political economy. It may be said 
that a business man’s brain or a workman’s arm forms his capital; 
but for our purpose we must take it that by capital we mean cash 
or its practical equivalent, namely, property capable of being 
converted into cash. The more readily property can be so 
converted the more closely it approximates to cash in its power 
and usefulness. 

Many people have apparently a very confused idea of what 
is cash capital. People are met who, having borrowed, say, 41000 
and put it into the bank, assert with apparent good faith that 
they have 41000 capital, whilst in truth on such a transaction 
they possess no surplus; because, although they may have 41000 
to their credit in the bank, they owe the same amount to the 
person from whom it is borrowed, so that, in fact, as far as capital 
is concerned, which is really ‘surplus ’, they are destitute. 

The business definition of capital is the difference between 
what one has and what one owes; therefore it may be readily 
seen that a person may have a considerable amount of money 
under his immediate control, and yet have little or no capital, or 
even a minus quantity, or, in other terms, a deficiency. 

A wise man, it is said, before he builds sits down and counts 
the cost thereof, and it behoves a business aspirant to be equally 
wary. The next question to be determined, therefore, is how 
much capital one has at command. This is the controlling factor 
in deciding the size of the business that can be acquired. If all 
the money or property under control be one’s own, the matter is 
quite simple; but if a portion be borrowed (and it is clear that, 
if such moneys are called in, it would make a serious difference 
to the carrying on of the business), it is only a proper business 
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precaution to first come to some arrangement with the lenders as 
to the period during which the loan can stand before repayment 
can be demanded, whether by instalments, and over what time, 
and the rate of interest expected (if any). 

This is the more important, as, in order to get credit from 
wholesale houses in the drapery or similar trades, it is usual to 
select one of the most important houses with which it is probable 
that a substantial part of the trade will be done, and to make such 
house what is known as the “reference house”; that is to say, 
the source from which other ‘‘houses” with which the trader is 
desirous of doing business may obtain the particulars of the 
trader’s position in order to avoid the inconvenience of his going 
into details of his financial position. 

It is so far the custom that one may describe it as the un- 
written law that a proper statement as to the capital at command 
and the conditions of commencing business be given. The state- 
ment should include particulars of any portion of the available 
trading cash that may be borrowed and the terms of repayment. 
The importance of the correctness of any such representations 
by the applicant for credit is obviously of the highest order, both 
on moral and legal grounds. It is the basis on which not only 
the reference house but other wholesale houses to which the 
information is communicated give credit. If there be any material 
error or misleading statement, particularly such as a suppression 
of so important a fact as the amount represented as capital being 
wholly or in part borrowed moneys, it is self-evident that goods 
obtained by the trader on such a statement are obtained on what 
is not only a commercial but a legal misrepresentation, and 
would very properly entail serious consequences in the event of 
failure. 

Amount of Capital Required.— Having arrived at the 
amount of the working capital at command, the question next 
arises what size of business the amount will control. 

It should first be ascertained how much will be locked up in 
what may be described as “‘ dead” assets, such as: 

(1) Lease, goodwill, fixtures, fittings, furniture, preliminary or 
first establishing expenses. 

(2) In the case of a business doing a credit trade, the average 
amount of book debts owing by the customers. 

These, of course, can only be approximate at first, and in 
businesses conducted on a cash basis, in which practically little 
or no credit has to be given, the amount locked up in debts 
drops out of calculation. The balance left after allowing for these 
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dead assets—(1) and (2)—will be available for purchase of stock. 
How much stock will this amount provide upon reasonably safe 
terms of credit? 

In some trades—notably the grocery and provision trades— 
the terms of credit are so short as to be practically cash, so the 
answer is then a simple one; but in the textile and woollen trades 
a somewhat longer system of credit has grown up, partly, no 
doubt, by competition, and partly owing to the fact that textile 
goods are comparatively so much slower in turning over, 
because of the assortment that has to be kept and the fashions 
that have to be provided for often long in advance of the actual 
demand. 

A varying system of discounts, according to the time of 
payment, is adopted. At some periods goods sold are all dated 
forward to a certain month in advance, and the terms of pay- 
ment are calculated as if they were purchased during that 
month. It may be stated, subject, of course, to special agree- 
ment, and also sometimes subject to what is known as dating 
terms, above mentioned, that the following is the usual arrange- 
‘ment :— 

On goods purchased from the 20th of one month to the 19th 
of next, if paid by the 1oth of following month, 3} per cent dis- 
count is allowed. 

If paid by the roth of the next month (practically the second 
month), 3 per cent is allowed. 

If paid by the 1oth of next month but one (practically the 
fourth month), 24 per cent is allowed. These are the average 
textile trade terms, but in the woollen trade credit terms run 
somewhat longer. 

Sometimes goods are allowed to run to net terms. 

If by arrangement such net goods are drawn for—that is, 
accepted payable by bills of exchange—then interest is added; 
but in these days of keen competition such extended terms should 
be quite outside the range of our calculations, as it is practically 
impossible to expect to compete long with one’s neighbours if one 
not only loses the discount, which in itself represents a consider- 
able amount per annum, but has to pay an additional cost by way 
of interest. Therefore, we can treat for practical purposes the 
24-per-cent terms as being the limit. ; 

The amount of stock that can be placed upon the trader’s 
shelves depends upon the length of credit that is obtained, and 
the question arises as to what terms should be arranged. When 
the capital at command is ample, of course the prompt cash arrange- 
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ment is the best, as it takes advantage of the fullest discount and 
inculcates a feeling of respect in the warehouse which makes a 
salesman anxious to “study” the account. But when the capital 
is more restricted in amount, it 1s safer at first to open the accounts 
on 24-per-cent terms, which practically gives four months’ credit— 
that is equivalent to being always able to owe for four months’ 
purchases. The trader can then, as his cash accumulates, if he 
finds he has plenty in hand, settle for extra discount rather than 
let the money lie idle in the bank; but if the account has been 
opened on prompt terms, it is the more difficult to run to the 
24-per-cent terms, as under such circumstances disquietude 1s 
naturally excited in the wholesale counting-house, and suspicion 
arises that things are not quite right. It is much easier in these 
matters to voluntarily advance one’s terms of payment, as occasion 
may serve, than to recede to longer ones. 

However, when the trader has a considerable balance of cash 
in hand at the commencement, even if 24-per-cent terms are 
arranged, it is as well to pay for a portion, say, on prompt terms, 
less full discount (of course, on the understanding that the longer 
terms are to be the usual and future ones), rather than let the 
money lie idle. 

This question of working capital is the all-important one, and 
if the would-be trader has not had experience in financing on 
behalf of others, it is advisable for him to sit down and work out 
in anticipation his financial budget, say, for a few months in 
advance, somewhat on the following lines of thought. 

The rough approximations which we submit can only be con- 
sidered as suggestions, as neither takings, purchases, nor expenses 
can be determined in precise equal monthly proportions. They 
are naturally affected by the season of the year and various circum- 
stances, but there is, of course, a general tendency for figures to 
average themselves in the long run. 

If a capital of £1000 be assumed, of which £350 is applied 
for the purchase of dead assets, such as lease, goodwill, fixtures, 
and preliminary expenses, and about 41200 stock be taken over 
as a starting point on the terms that £500 is paid in cash, and the 
balance by four monthly instalments of 4175 each (which would 
be. something like a normal stock in certain classes of businesses 
to do a yearly turnover of £4000, or an average of £333 per 
month), the new purchases to replace the stock sold would average 
about 4250 a month, and the working expenses should be esti- 
mated out carefully and might possibly come to about £720 per 
annum, or an average of £60 per month including living expenses 
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and drawings. Upon such a basis of estimation the first five 
months’ figures could be worked out on the following lines, subject, 
of course, to what has already been said as to the ordinary fluctua. 


tions of commercial affairs :— 


First MontTH 











oot d. 
Jan, 1. Cash Capital ... 1000 0 © Jan. 1. Paid for Dead 
» 3. Takings ... 333 9 «0 Assets, &c. ... 350 0 0 
» 1. Stock—Cash on 
Account ws §00 0 0 
» ji. Expenses .. 60 0 0 
» 31. Balance... - 423 0 0 
1333 9° © 1333 9 O 
Resi Nici are 
Purchases during this month about £250, which will fall due in May. 
SECOND MONTH 
£ s. ad. L s a 
Feb. 1. Balance ... ws 423° 0 Feb. 28. Expenses... .. 60 0 0 
», 29. Takings ... . 333. 0 O| 4, 28 Cash on Account 
of Stock — First 
Instalment ... 175 0 0 
» 28 Balance ... .. 521 0 0 
756 0 oO 7156 9 oO 
eee ia eon 
Purchases during this month about £250, which will fall due in June. 
THIRD MONTH 
£L Ss. a. L Ss a. 
Mar. 1. Balance ... .. 521 © O| Mar. 31. Expenses .. 60 0 0 
» 3%. Takings ... ws 333. 0 Of 4, 31. Cash on Account 
of Stock—Second 
Instalment ... 175 O O 
» 31. Balance ... .. 619 0 0 
854 0 O 854 0 O 
 eenenmmmmmennenl sean aang 
Purchases during this month about £250, which will fall due in July. 
FourTH MONTH 
L s. a £ s. 
Apr. 1. Balance ... .. 619 0 Apr. 30. Expenses... .. 60 0 0 
» 30. Takings ... os 333 0 O| 4, 30. Cash on Account 
of Stock —Third 
Instalment ... 175 © © 
» 30 Balance ... ww. 717 0 0 
952 0 oO 952 0 O 
aes ERR LEE 


Purchases during this month about £250, which will fall due in August. 
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FirtH MONTH 


es s. a. 4 sx. a. 
May 1. Balance... «» 717° 0 O | May 31. Expenses .. 60 00 
»» 31. Takings ... «» 333 0 Of ,, 31x. Cash on Account 


of Stock—-Fourth 
and Last Instal- 


ment --- I75 0 O 
» 31. New Purchases 
bought first month 
now falling due 250 0 o 
» 3%. Balance... .. 565 0 0 
1050 0 O I050 O O 


Purchases during this month about £250, which will fall due in September. 


Of course this is ignoring the income from the discounts, and 
as matters proceed, the trader will see whether he can afford to 
anticipate some of the later payments by taking up the extra 
discount with the moneys which are accumulating. 

Class of Trade.— Having thus arrived at the size of business 
that the capital at command will finance, the next point is the class 
of trade or business most suitable for the capital available and the 
beginner's experience. This isa matter that each one must decide 
for himself. One man accustomed to a high-class trade may be 
utterly and hopelessly at a loss in a low-class “Saturday night” 
trade, and vice versa; whilst another, even if he had been brought 
up in an extreme class, may have the natural adaptability to 
quickly acclimatize himself in any business atmosphere. 

The advantages of a cash trade are obvious—no credit given 
means no loss on bad debts; quicker turnover of capital; and less 
working expenses, especially in the office and delivery; but, on the 
other hand, there is much more competition, and gross profits are 
generally less. A credit business requires more capital to do the 
same turnover, owing to the amount that is “locked up” on the 
books, but to compensate for this drawback, the gross profits are 
larger; and although there is the risk of loss on bad debts, yet if 
credit is efficiently supervised and the accounts systematically 
looked after, the loss on credit is, as a rule, not as large or as 
considerable as might be anticipated. The main drawback in 
practice is the larger amount of capital required, and it is often 
the case that the smaller the business the more “long-winded ” the 
customer is inclined to be, owing to the fact that the smaller trader 
is more frightened of asking for accounts than the larger firms, 
whose complete system keeps the book debtors more prompt in 
settlement. 

It is impossible to dogmatize on the respective advantages of 
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town businesses compared with country ones, or manufacturing 
compared with agricultural centres or cathedral cities. But what- 
ever district is decided upon, or whatever class of trade it is 
intended to cultivate, the main desideratum in the writer's experi- 
ence is ‘position ”. 

Experience shows over and over again that, although per- 
sonality will do a great deal by dragging people towards it even 
in an out-of-the-way spot, a business in what is the better shop- 
ping position will, with efficient management, have an immense 
tactical advantage that in the long run must tell. 

It is not given to everyone to make a shopping location on 
his own account as Whiteley is reputed to have accomplished 
with Westbourne Grove, and it is therefore safer not to try similar 
experiments with limited capital. 

Whether or not a position is the best or a good one is a matter 
that requires nicc judgment. The run of trade is sometimes as 
incalculable as the courses of raindrops on a window pane, and 
changes the sides of a road in different places quite unaccountably. 

Anyone acquainted with the main London thoroughfares can 
recall numbers of instances where the centres of good trade have 
shifted repeatedly; and, strange to say, the wisest of ‘ wiseacres ” 
are sometimes hopelessly out in their prophecies as to the effect of 
street “improvements”, as they are sometimes ironically called, 
and the effect of a line of tramways on some districts has had 
results altogether unexpected to the very interested parties who 
have been the loudest in their demands for that means of travel. 

It reminds one also of the agitation raised in some country 
towns by traders for better train services to neighbouring citics, 
which, after all, are not so much appreciated when it is seen that 
the platforms are crowded with their best customers, who are 
attracted to the larger centres by shopping facilities in the shape 
of very cheap tickets. 

Judgment as to whether a position is good or indifferent is 
quite “intuitive” in some people, and the writer generally finds 
that the first intuitive impression that an inspection of a business 
makes is in the great majority of cases the one that subsequent 
events show to be the right one. 

Vacant Premises or a Going Business.—The next 
question that remains to be decided is whether it is wiser to 
acquire empty premises, possibly in some new and presumably 
rising neighbourhosd, or a business already established. 

To answer this question satisfactorily, one has to look back 
on one’s general experience as to the proportion of successes to be 
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credited to either course, and the conclusion the writer has come 
to is that the chances of success are very much indeed in favour 
of acquiring a business that is already established. 

There are, of course, many instances of brilliant hereafter 
successes by beginners starting in empty premises with almost 
the proverbial half-a-crown in their pockets. The wheels of for- 
tune bring round strange results, but the glamour of the brilliant 
reputations of these successful and fortunate examples hides the 
recollection of the many instances where the first man has sunk 
his capital, wasted his energies, and come to grief in laying the 
foundations of a business which then falls into the hands of suc- 
cessors who build upon what often has been the first-comer’s ruin. 

An established business has the advantage that the “spade 
work” has been done, and in all probability the trade already at 
command is sufficient to cover working expenses, and something 
more or less substantial on the profit side, leaving the question of 
development to a more successful issue much less a matter of 
uncertainty. 

How to Enquire.—The channels through which businesses 
are to be best sought after are: first, through the columns of the 
daily and technical press; secondly, in the hands of valuers or 
transfer agents of repute; thirdly, through the medium of some of 
the principal wholesale houses. Whichever course is adopted, it 
is as well that the tyro should, before committing himself to a 
purchase, be properly advised by some firm of standing with a 
reputation worth more to them than the commission they are likely 
to earn on any business transaction in which they may be engaged. 
The advertisement columns on this head do not carry the enquirer 
very far, as one name Is In type as good as another; but intending 
purchasers can soon set their minds at rest on this point by en- 
quiring of the “heads” of the counting houses of the principal 
wholesale houses, whose wide experience on such matters has 
given them every opportunity of knowing who can be fairly trusted 
to do their duty by their clients, as distinguished from those whose 
sole aim may be to earn their fees at any cost. 

Having selected a business something like a suitable one, the 
question of the price has to be considered. No definite rule can 
be laid down—each case must of necessity depend upon its own 
merits, and that is where the beginner’s own instinct comes to the 
front, aided by such advice as he can rely upon from those whose 
experience and reputation can be trusted. 

Lease.—Few people nowadays think of locking up their 
capital in the purchase outright of the freehold or head leaseholds 
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of the property—certainly not at the commencement. In later 
years, when the position is assured, it may then be a question of 
advisability or otherwise that can be considered on its merits. It 
is far better, at first at least, to pay a fair rent under an agreement 
of tenancy or a lease under which the tenant knows that, subject 
to his fulfilling his part of it, he is assured of his tenancy for a 
definite period. Shop property is often let on say a three years’ 
agreement, with the option of a 7, 14, or 21 years’ lease—that is, 
a lease for 21 years which the tenant can determine by notice at 
the 7th or 14th year. 

Where the business has been established for some time, it is 
generally the lease that has to be considered, and whether or not 
the term unexpired is sufficient for reasonable assurance depends 
upon circumstances. If it is a short term, the question of the 
desirability of obtaining an option for renewal at an agreed rent, 
or what other arrangements can be made with the landlord to 
assure either not being turned out in a short time, or having an 
unfair rent or condition forced upon him as an alternative, has to 
be taken into account. 

The conditions of the lease have also to be considered, as 
regards the liability for repairs or making good, or restriction as 
to business, or liability for reinstatement in case of fire, or power 
of renewal or termination. 

The conditions of leases in towns are generally becoming more 
and more strict upon the tenants, the landlord providing that his 
rent is to be clear, and more liability being thrown upon the tenant. 

Of course in the long run on economic grounds it works out 
its own compensations. If a landlord has to do repairs, or certain 
of them, the amount of such in the original negotiations is added 
to the rent expected. 

Fixtures, Fittings, 8&c.—As a rule, these are more safely 
purchased on the basis of a proper valuation, or are included in a 
general agreed sum for lease, goodwill and fixtures, fittings and 
trade utensils. In any negotiations it should be clearly defined 
whether the furniture and domestic effects used by assistants are 
included in the deal or not, as otherwise misunderstandings are 
likely to arise. 

Goodwill.—The amount of the goodwill is mainly dependent 
upon the amount of profit made; but other matters likewise enter 
into consideration, such as the probabilities of the business follow- 
ing the change of ownership; to what extent it is controlled by 
the personality of the assistants; what covenants the vendor is 
willing to enter into to ensure the proper introduction of the 
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purchaser to the connection; to what extent the old trading name 
can be continued, and what restrictive covenants the vendor will 
enter into to refrain from trading again within a reasonable distance, 
so as to affect or compete with the business being purchased. 

All these matters should be the subject of written agreements, 
as they are not implied covenants, and the mere purchase of good- 
will without such safeguards does not advance matters very far, as 
the legal definition of goodwill does not protect the purchaser to 
any very considerable extent. 

Stock.—Stocks are transferred either on the basis of the cost 
prices less some agreed discount or deduction, or at an indepen- 
dent valuation made by professional valuers. Transfers on the 
basis of cost price have certain defects. Cost prices are uncertain 
quantities in some departments, especially when “job” stuff is 
dealt with, and it is difficult to allow for varying depreciation in 
such a rough-and-ready method. Even if the cost prices are 
qualified by a definition of ‘‘stocktaking” prices, it still leaves them 
a matter of uncertainty, as one man’s idea of stocktaking prices 
may be very different to another’s. 

After all, the fairest way, and the one least open to the risks 
of misrepresentation, is to submit the value to the arbitration of 
a properly-qualified trade valuer of good reputation, whose duty 
it is to see that everything taken over is at a proper price upon 
its own merits. It is equally advisable in the interests of the 
vendor to avoid chances of claims and perhaps charges of mis- 
representation in the listing or measuring of the stock. 

Book Debts.—Where the business is more or less a credit 
one, a great deal depends upon how the debts are dealt with. 
They are sometimes bought outright at a lump sum by agree- 
ment or by valuation, or sometimes taken over at list prices with 
an undertaking by the vendor to refund any deficiency on debts 
not paid within an agreed period. Where the vendor retains the 
debts, it is often arranged that they can be paid upon the premises 
to the purchaser, who undertakes to hand the moneys as collected 
over to the vendor, and the vendor undertakes not to sue or 
threaten to sue such debtors within a certain period, so as to 
prevent the reputation of the business being prejudiced by harsh 
treatment of the customers by the vendor. 

Cases have been known where the vendor, after having sold 
the business to a purchaser, has placed the whole of his accounts 
in the county court, and it can be well imagined what effect such 
a drastic and high-handed procedure would have on the business 
connection. 
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The question of what books are desirable or essential to be 
handed over to a purchaser must also be considered, as much 
sometimes depends upon the information to be gathered there- 
from. 

Terms of Payment.—These are a matter of arrangement. 
If nothing is said to the contrary, it is assumed that the payment 
will be in cash. 

When a portion is in cash and the remainder payable by instal- 
ments, it is usual for the vendor to require security or guarantees. 

Length of credit depends upon the capital at command and 
the negotiations. Where interest is to be paid on the amounts 
outstanding, the rate—usually 5 per cent—should be recorded, as 
in the absence of an agreement no interest is chargeable. 

Purchasers of any property at a fixed price, the completion of 
which is deferred, should remember that they are bound to pay 
for and complete, even if the property is burnt in the interval, 
unless there is an agreement to the contrary. Therefore it 1s 
important to have some written understanding as to what is to 
happen in such an untoward event. 

On completion the purchaser should, of course, see, before 
parting with his money, that the lease or tenancy is legally 
assigned or transferred to him, for which purposes the service of 
a solicitor should be enlisted, and that the landlord’s consent is 
forthcoming to such transfer, if by the terms of the lease it is 
necessary, otherwise the purchaser might be treated as a tres- 
passer and legally ejected by the landlord. 

Any existent liability for rent, rates, taxes, gas, and the like 
should be apportioned, and receipts for the last payments pro- 
duced, as it is very awkward if claims are made for liabilities due 
on the premises, and if the landlord, for instance, should distrain 
for arrears of rent on the effects of the unfortunate purchaser. 

Insurance policies should be transferred by written endorse- 
ment to the effect that: 


“The interest in this policy is now transferred to and vested in 
WES: .seijantdemend of same address.” 


[ Date. ] [Signature of vendor as insurer. ] 


But to make such transfers effective, they must be sent to the 
offices of the insurance company for registration, 


CHAPTER X 


Simple Methods of Analysing Fabrics 


THE QUALITIES OF DRAPERY GOODS 


Valuation of Cloths.—The draper is called upon to acquire 
a clear understanding of business methods, and to employ his 
abilities in various ways, but his success primarily depends upon 
a knowledge of the qualities and values of textile goods. Value 
is a term which can be variously applied. From the draper’s 
point of view, according to some people, the value of goods con- 
sists in their selling quality, in their attractiveness for the buying 
public; consequently, that knowledge of fabrics which enables a 
man to appreciate what is popular amply suffices for all business 
purposes. Appearance and cheapness, it is said, are the sole tests 
of the values of goods to a draper; what they are made of, how 
they are constructed, and all such particulars, are of comparatively 
little importance. Those propositions have an aspect of prac- 
ticality which is very attractive at first sight. Closely examined, 
however, they are found to be hollow and without basis in fact. 
For instance, what do we mean by cheapness? A good linen, 
40 in. wide, is cheap wholesale at 7d. per yard; but an imitation 
linen composed of cotton, of equal width and weight, would be 
dear at that price. Anyone would quickly snap at a plain silk, 
solid, and weighing 3 oz. to the yard, price 3s. per yard; but only 
a very stupid person would pay the same amount for a mercerized 
cotton dressed to appear as good as the silk. If a draper can buy 
a vicuna cloth at 7s. per yard, he is lucky; but if the cloth happens 
to, be only a high-grade imitation vicuna, of the same weight and 
appearance, he has paid very dearly for it. Cheapness simply 
means that an article has been sold at a price lower than the 
market value, taken on the average, and before we can say 
whether it is cheap or dear, we must know the character and 


quality of the article and what is the normal market price. 
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Fancy and fashionable goods show the widest variations in 
prices. A fancy zephyr which has been accepted in fashionable 
circles may sell at 1s. 6d. per yard, while another, equal in every 
substantial respect, can only command 8a. per yard. Inferior 
grades of zephyr range as low as 23a. per yard wholesale; but 
in those lines prices are fairly steady. Confining attention to the 
higher grades, we remark, further, that a fancy cotton zephyr may 
sell at double the price in the beginning of the season which can 
be obtained for it at the close; on the other hand, the value of 
the cloth may rise as the season advances. Here, therefore, is 
scope for the draper’s ability; if he can gauge the trend of fashion, 
and estimate the quality of the goods, he may buy cheaply. 

A similar condition prevails in the heavy goods and ladies’ 
dress goods departments. Every season certain fabrics and pat- 
terns are preferred to others by the leaders of fashion or the 
general public, and command the highest prices obtainable for 
that class of goods. To that degree, the contention that appear- 
ance and cheapness determine the values of goods to the draper 
has a certain validity; but we have clearly shown that those varia- 
tions in price have distinct limits. A cloth cannot be sold per- 
manently at less than it costs to produce. Further, the funda- 
mental condition of the whole business is, that the draper knows 
how to detect differences in quality and estimate the value of 
differences. 

From the textile expert’s point of view, a cloth is worth only 
the price of the raw material of which it is composed and the costs 
of manufacture. To the manufacturer, his cloths are worth what 
they will fetch in the market, and he bases his hope of profit on 
the expectation that the demand will exceed the supply. The 
draper has to estimate the margin between cost and market price. 
The manufacturer naturally seeks to guard the secrets of his costs, 
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and to obtain the fullest advantage of the market. In the valua- 
tion of cloths, therefore, we have to take into account all the 
factors which combine to make up price. The fluctuations of 
the market, the vagaries of fashion, and the approximations to 
popular requirements made by one kind of fabric or another are 
quite beyond our calculations; we are unable to prescribe a rule 
for conditions so uncertain and essentially changeful. But the 
essential qualities of cloths are permanent, and remain the bases 
upon which all commerce in textile goods must be carried on. 
These qualities lie open to our investigation. 

Cloth Qualities.—All fabrics of every kind and grade have 
certain qualities. Quality in cloth is determined by the substance 
or substances of which it is composed, the methods by which the 
materials have been combined, and the manner in which it has 
been finished. In the technical language of manufacture, we say 
that the value of a cloth depends upon the fibres from which the 
yarns have been spun, and the kind and quality of the yarns used, 
the weave, and the finishing. 

Fibres.—Cloths are composed of certain natural substances 
we name fibres, possessing the capacity of combining with each 
other. The textile fibres are silk, wool, cotton, flax, ramie, hemp, 
and jute. Every draper has a general notion of these fibres, and 
it is needless to spend time in describing them in detail. All 
those fibres are spun into the long threads we call yarns, which 
are the warp and weft of cloth. 

Quality in Textile Fibres.— Primarily, the kind of cloth 
is determined by the fibre of which it has been composed. We 
speak of silk, cotton, wool, and linen cloths, because the fabrics 
have been woven with yarns spun from these fibres. The textile 
quality of a fibre consists in a combination of attributes. Chief, 
and most general, is that flexibility or clinging propensity which 
we name spinning quality. Next, strength proportioned to thick- 
ness is desired. In proportion to its weight or thickness, silk is 
the strongest of all textile fibres, and to that quality it largely 
owes its superiority in the market. Regularity, lustre, and good 
colour are among the other leading qualities in all textile fibres. 
Excepting for purposes of identification, it is unnecessary to carry 
fibre analysis to any length, because certain fibres may possess 
superior spinning qualities to others, and yet be inferior to them 
in cloth quality. Cotton, for instance, has many spinning qualities 
which place it above all but the very finest of wools, and yet any 
kind of wool is superior to cotton as a clothing material. 

Yarns.—Before fibres come under the observation of the 
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draper, they have been spun into yarns, though the yarns familiar 
to the spinner may not be obviously recognizable in the finished 
fabrics. Even a very slight examination of any cloth, however, 
will show that it is composed of yarns. Woollen cloths which 
have been heavily felted are an exception; but even these yield 
threads to a slight pull. In yarns we find the fibres, whether long 
and fine like the filaments of cocoon silk, or short like the fibres of 
cotton, have been combined together by twisting upon each other, 
to form a continuous length of thread. This is the characteristic 
common to all yarns. 

Qualities in Yarns.—There are certain qualities which 
ought to be present in all yarns. Regularity, strength, and fitness 
are the main qualities by which a yarn is graded. Silk, as 
formerly, takes the first place. It is the most regular, strongest, 
and fittest of all yarns for textile purposes. Every other kind of 
yarn has to be judged by the standard of fitness, though regu- 
larity is also important. We do not expect, for instance, that a 
woollen yarn will be as strong as a cotton thread of the same 
thickness; in fact, the comparison would be between two things 
wholly unlike. But if one woollen yarn is stronger than another 
of equal thickness, it is the better yarn. Similarly, we do not 
expect a worsted yarn to be as smooth as a cotton one; but the 
smoother of two worsted yarns is the better, other things being 
equal. We have said that regularity is important in yarns, and 
perhaps it is advisable to explain this a little. As every draper 
knows, textile yarns are graded according to the length of the yarn 
which can be contained in a pound weight. It is not necessary to 
consider what are called “counts” here. We can put it quite 
simply on the ground of weight to length. If a certain cotton 
yarn weighs down the pound weight on the scales when a length 
of 3000 yd. has been laid on, and another yarn requires another 
1000 yd. to equal the pound weight, the latter must be much finer 
than the former. There must be less cotton in each yard of the 
second than the first. Now, suppose that the second yarn was 
equal in thickness at certain parts to the first, it would obviously 
be very irregular, because the other parts of the yarn would require 
to be much thinner than its weight would naturally produce. It is 
possible, of course, that the equality of thickness between the 
yarns of different weights may be only apparent; but if trial by 
weight shows that those parts of what should be the thinner and 
lighter thread are equal to the thicker and heavier one, we are 
bound to conclude that the yarn has been irregularly spun. Such 
irregularities are not uncommon, and we shall afterwards show 
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what a very serious effect those irregularities have upon the 
qualities of cloths. 

Weave of Cloth.—The weave of a cloth is the manner in 
which the yarns have been combined to form the cloth. To form 
a cloth, two sets of yarns at least are needed. The set called warp 
lies lengthwise on the loom, and continues through the full length 
of the web or piece of cloth. Weft forms the cloth by crossing 
with the warp the width of the cloth. These simple facts are 
known to everyone who has handled cloth; but it is necessary to 
state them as a basis for our study. Plain weave is the simplest 
method of combining warp and weft. Let us see what happens in 
this weave. When preparing to put the first thread of weft in, we 
lift every alternate thread of the warp—that is, No. 1, Nos. 3, 5, 7, 
and so on—and depress Nos. 2, 4, 6, and so on, forming an open- 
ing called the shed. Through the opening the shuttle, carrying 
the spool or cop of weft, is passed, leaving behind it a line or shoot 
of weft, which is driven well up into the crossing of the two sets of 
warp threads. Next, the odd-numbered and even-numbered threads 
of the warp change places, crossing over the weft thread which was 
shot in between them. Between the even-numbered warp threads, 
which are up, and the odd-numbered threads, which are down, a 
shed is opened again, and through it the shuttle passes, leaving its 
trail of weft yarn lying across the full width of the warp. The 
slay comes forward and beats up the weft thread; the warp threads 
again cross over it, changing places once more. In that manner, 
plain cloth is formed; all kinds of plain cloths are simply formed 
by repetitions of the two movements we have described. 

Faults in Plain Cloth.—On the face of it an operation so 
very simple seems to offer few chances of fault; but the fact 1s 
quite opposite. Warp and weft may consist of yarns which com- 
bine badly and do not lie nicely to each other. If either yarn has 
been badly spun, the irregularities in thickness will tell in the 
formation of the cloth. If the shed is unequal the cloth will have 
no ‘‘skin”’, and show each line of warp and weft separate instead 
of in combination. If the reed in the slay is not properly balanced 
it will ‘‘rake” the warp and dent the weft, weakening the cloth and 
spoiling its appearance. If the warp is weak in tensile strength, 

eit will break frequently, causing the appearance of many knots in 

the cloth. Or the shuttle may lack proper tension, and leave loops 
of weft in the cloth, The manufacturer tries to remedy those 
faults when they occur, but the cloth buyer must keep a lookout 
for them, because there are few pieces of cloth without the marks 
of some of these faults. 
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Twill and Fancy Weaves.—The first step beyond a plain 
weave is what is called a three-end twill. It causes the surface of 
the fabric to consist of thin lines running at an angle across it. 
The effect is produced by causing two threads in every three of 
the warp to be lifted at each shedding, and lifting at each succes- 
sive crossing the thread which has been down with one of the 
threads which has been up. Because one warp thread in three 
has not been intersected with a weft thread, the texture of the 
web is closer than in the plain weave in which every pair of warp 
threads are intersected by a weft thread. Four-end, five-end, and 
large twills naturally give a still closer texture, though there is a 
limit to the width of twills, because if the weft or warp threads are 
flushed too far they form a loose surface. 

It is quite true that we often speak of sixteen-end, and some- 
times of twenty-four-end twills; but such twills are combinations of 
smaller twills grouped together, and forming one unit or pattern 
within the number of warp ends naming the twill. Another advan- 
tage of the large twills may be noted. We have kept to the idea 
of flushing warp ends for the sake of simplicity; but there is no 
reason why the twill should not be also formed by the flushing of 
weft threads. In all the large twills this is absolutely necessary. 
Take a regular thirteen-end twill for example. We find that six 
warp ends are flushed, then three warp ends are down, flushing 
the weft; next one warp end is up, and the next three warp ends 
are down, completing a thirteen-end pattern. 

This variation in twill suggests the idea of forming figures, 
because if warp and weft may be flushed in varying succession 
then the flushes may be used to form figures and designs of many 
shapes. The suggestion is perfectly valid. For instance, by 
simply reversing the twill at the end of the repeat, we can pro- 
duce a zigzag figure. Again, by reversing the order in which the 
warp threads are passed through the healds which lift or depress 
them for the formation of the shed, we can produce a diamond 
figure. 

It is not our intention to trouble the drapery reader to go 
deeply into the intricacies of textile design; but the qualities of 
fabrics are largely conditioned by their structure, and a clear 
understanding of the various ways in which warp and weft are 
combined is absolutely necessary for estimation of the values of 
cloths. 

Satin Weaves.—Before passing on to consider how the 
weaves affect the values of fabrics, we must note the special char- 
acter of the style of weaving known to weavers as “broken twills”, 
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and to drapers as satins. In ordinary twill the pattern runs from 
right to left, shifting one thread to the left at each shot; but in the 
weaving of satin that order is broken according to a principle 
which secures that the warp or the weft to be concealed in the 
smooth surface of the satin does not appear more than once in the 
whole pattern. Roughly the rule is, that each successive shot of 
weft is shifted along the number of warp threads in the pattern 
divided by four. This seems rather complicated, but it is the only 
way of describing the fact, and we can clear it up by examples. 
For instance, take an eight-end satin. Two is the fourth of eight; 
therefore the weft is flushed on the warp end two removed from 
the one on which it had been flushed the shot before. The order 
runs thus: 1, 4, 7, 2, 5, 8, 3,6. The twill form remains, though 
broken, and no warp thread in the whole pattern is crossed more 
than once by the weft thread. In a weft-flushed satin, which is 
now rather common, each warp end would only cross over the 
weft once in the whole pattern. In effect, the cloth appears to be 
composed only of the yarn which has been flushed, and has a 
smooth surface. 

Effects of Weave on Quality.—Taking every textile fibre 
by itself, we say that the finer or thinner the yarn the higher its 
quality. Silk yarns are the exception, and woollen yarns have 
other qualities which outweigh fineness in importance; but cotton, 
worsted, linen, hemp, and jute yarns are judged by fineness. A 
cotton yarn, for instance, of which it takes 20 miles to make up 
the weight of 1 Ib. is far more valuable than a yarn of which 
4000 yd. would weigh 1 lb. Worsted yarns are not comparable 
with cottons, but the finer the worsted thread the higher its value. 
The principle operates in cloths, but in a different way. The 
better the cloth the more threads of yarn you can get into it. In 
one sense this is obvious, because a cloth which is woven with the 
finer yarns must necessarily contain more threads to the inch than 
one composed of thicker yarns. But that does not convey the 
whole truth, and may even lead to error. There are doubled 
yarns, for instance, which may allow of fewer threads per inch in a 
cloth than a single yarn of inferior quality. But the more impor- 
tant point is the differences in the amount of yarns put in a cloth 
caused by the variations in weaving. The lowest form of cloth is 
that produced by the plain weave. Examination of a piece of 
coarse cotton-waste canvas, perhaps the lowest form of textile in 
existence, shows that it has been made by the plain weave. 
Every warp thread is separated from its fellow by a weft thread, 
and every weft stitch is intersected by a warp thread. No two 
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threads of either warp or weft can lie close together. Therefore, 
no more threads can be got into that fabric per square inch than 
will lie together within an inch of space. Let us take an opposite 
case. We found that in an eight-end satin warp and weft inter- 
sected only once in every eight threads. In such a cloth warp 
and weft would be double the number of threads to the inch of 
the plain weave minus one-eighth. If the plain weave gave 59 
each of warp and weft threads to the inch, the satin weave would 
allow 104 threads of both warp and weft to the inch. This is an 
extreme case, but it vividly illustrates the enormous difference 
which a change of weave can make in the texture and value of a 
fabric. The proportions vary, but the draper should note that 
even a prunelle twill takes exactly one-third more yarn into an 
inch than a plain weave composed of the same yarn. Other things 
being equal, therefore, a twill is of better quality and higher value 
than a plain cloth. 

Faults in Design.—Though very few wholesale and almost 
no retail drapers attempt to design their own cloths, it is advisable 
that every one who handles fabrics should know enough about the 
subject to enable them to tell a good design from a bad one. 
Driven by the demand for novelty, designers sometimes commit 
faults; they combine yarns that do not form a good texture, put 
together colours which do not blend harmoniously, and devise 
patterns which make bad cloth. The last is the only fault which 
requires mention at present. Bad structure is more common than 
is generally known, because it is possible to conceal the defect by 
judicious finishing; but it tells in the wear of a cloth. For ex- 
ample, some very pretty designs can be made by a combination of 
plain and twill weaves. As we have shown, however, a greater 
number of threads can be got into a twill than a plain weave, and 
a greater length of warp is taken up in a plain weave than in a 
twill. Unless the pattern is reversed in the repeat, and a balance 
obtained on the whole pattern, the designer must employ some 
device to counteract the differences, or else the cloth will be 
defective and out of balance. If a buyer sees that any portion 
of a cloth pattern is out of the true, either lengthwise or across, 
he should make close investigation. Should the fault lie in the 
structure of the cloth, it will grow worse as the effects of the 
finishing become less visible. 

Double Cloths.—Technically, all cloths which are woven 
with more than one warp or more than one weft are double 
cloths, and the classification is correct, because the faults to which 
backed, faced, and true double cloths are subject come from the 
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same source. Either the yarns used combine badly or the pat- 
terns of face and back do not coincide. As a rule, a faced cloth 
is one in which the extra warp or weft used to form the face is 
of the same kind of yarn as the body of the cloth, but superior 
in quality. A backed cloth, on the other hand, has a body com- 
posed of yarns different and inferior in kind to those used for the 
face. Wool-backed and cotton-backed satins are examples of the — 
latter. No matter what yarns are employed, they ought all to 
coincide exactly at the end of each repeat of the pattern; that is 
to say, the number of threads per inch should be exactly propor- 
tioned to the weave and the thickness of the threads in each case. 

In true double cloths—that is, cloths woven with two wefts 
and two warps, in combination—the cloth buyer has to take note 
both of the harmony of the patterns and of the stitchings which 
join the cloths. These are problems which primarily concern 
the cloth designer, and we do not enter minutely into details; but 
it is wholly in the interest of the cloth buyer that he should be 
aware of the possible defects and the factors which cause them. 
Double cloths ought to lie so compactly together as to seem only 
single cloths, and any slackness or puckering visible should be 
checked at once. It may be accidental, but there is every proba- 
bility that it is inherent in the structure of the fabric. 

Pile Fabrics.—On the face of all pile fabrics there is either 
a close array of loops or a hairy protrusion of cut threads. These 
may be formed by either extra warp or extra weft. In velveteen 
the pile is an extra weft woven satin fashion, and cut in lines 
along the length of the warp. This fabric is seldom made accord- 
ing to correct textile principles, though it serves common purposes 
well enough. A well-woven velveteen, with the pile closely 
stitched, is worth as much as a low-grade velvet. 

In a pile fabric of any kind, the point to note is the structure. 
If the loops or velvet-pile threads are badly stitched into the body 
of the cloth, the quality is low. Looped pile should be firmly 
beund into the ground by strong stitches of warp and weft. 
Velvet pile requires a double stitch to bind it into the ground. 
Many of the fabrics now sold do not comply with either of those 
rules. Unless a silk of very high quality, a velvet with double- 
stitched pile looks poor; consequently velvets of rather slight 
structure are the rule. 

Terry or looped-pile goods, such as towellings, &c., should 
be firm in structure. Those from which the loop-pile threads 
pull out easily are low-grade. 


Effect of Weave on Cost of Cloths.—Quality in fabrics 
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is a subject on which volumes might be written and still leave 
some things of importance unsaid; but we must be content with 
having given a practical summary of the points specially important 
to traders in fabrics. We now come to a point which has been 
very troublesome to wholesale and retail drapers alike. Fabrics 
differ widely in price, and customers frequently want to know why 
such a cloth is so much dearer than such another, when they both 
appear much the same in quality. A large factor in the costs of 
fabrics is the weaving. Common calico costs a mere fraction of a 
penny per yard to weave, and certain fabrics cost a shilling the 
yard to weave on the loom alone, apart from additional expenses 
in finishing. The difference does not matter so much in fabrics 
accepted as costly by the buying public; but a sixpence a yard 
added on to a cloth which seems quite common requires explana- 
tion. Some fabrics of pretty enough design can be woven on the 
plain loom, and at enormous speed. Therefore they cost very 
little to weave. But there are other patterns which cannot be 
woven without complicated loom mountings. The ordinary weav- 
ing rule is, that a warp thread which is operated at any time 
different from every other must have a different heald or other 
lifting and depressing apparatus. In some very ordinary patterns 
the warp threads combine with the weft in twenty-four different 
ways. Therefore we must have a mounting on the loom which 
will operate the warp in that complex manner. We may also add 
that many damasks change the order of combining warp and weft 
6000 times. Various mechanisms have been invented to deal 
swiftly and efficiently with those changes in weaving, which it is 
needless to describe here. But the point to note is, that such 
mechanisms involve cost. First, the labour of mounting the warp 
must be considered; second, the wear and tear of the complex 
apparatus as well as its primary cost; third, the slower speed at 
which the cloth can be woven. These expenses in the production 
of the fabric must be met by the consumer. On that account the 
cloth merchant ought to make himself acquainted with pattern 
design, to such a degree at least as will enable him to identify 
those patterns which are costly to weave and those which can 
be woven cheaply. 

Quality in Finishing.—The selling value of most fabrics 
is largely affected by the finishing. Take two worsted cloths, the 
one highly finished in good style and the other poorly finished, 
and though they are equal in quality, the well-finished one will 
sell at sixpence a yard more than the other. If the nice-looking 
costume cloths, mostly shoddy, were put on the market before 
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being finished, no one would buy them. But it must be remem- 
bered that the finishing of such cloths is part of the process by 
which they are manufactured. An unfinished dress or costume 
cloth, whether shoddy or pure wool, is not a marketable com- 
modity. Every fabric has to pass through a finishing process 
after it comes off the loom. The white longcloth must be 
bleached and dressed; even brown linens are washed, and it is 
well known that all white linens are bleached. Woollens are 
scoured, felted, cropped, brushed, and pressed; worsteds of all 
kinds and classes pass through a series of operations in the 
finishing department. 

Finishing costs money, and adds to the price of the fabric. 
The cloth buyer must see that he gets good value. A very little 
experience, however, enables a draper to judge whether or not a 
cloth has been well finished. It is therefore needless for us to 
enter into details. At present we are dealing with the qualities 
common to all fabrics; when we come to examine the different 
kinds of fabrics the special points to be noted in the various 
finishings shall be described. 

One rule, however, should be observed in regard to finishing. 
Keep to the finishings with which you are familiar. Novelties in 
finishes should be accepted with caution. The standard finishes 
are familiar, easily judged, and open to comparison with samples. 


DISSECTION OF FABRICS 


Object of Dissection.—Every fabric is a combination of 
spun yarns, twisted, crossed, or looped upon each other so as to 
form a continuous and extended whole of a given length and 
width. The sole exception to our definition is felt, and it hardly 
comes into our present subject. In order to find out the manner 
in which the yarns have been combined to form the fabric, it is 
necessary to reduce it to its original uncombined state. By dis- 
section we can discover the yarns and the structure of the fabric; 
we can also dissect the yarns, and learn how they have been 
formed; but this may leave us totally in the dark as to the dyes 
and dressings which have been used, and the methods of finishing 
employed. The sole object of dissection, therefore, is to lay bare 
the structure of a fabric. 

Method of Dissection.— Though many fabrics are very 
complex in structure, the method of dissection is very simple. 
The investigator should provide himself with a fine crocheting 
needle, or such other sharp instrument, a linen-testing glass, 
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paper, pencil, and one or two simple office requisites. For very 
fine analysis of yarns a microscope is necessary; but that belongs 
rather to the process of analysis than simple dissection. 

Take, by way of illustration, a piece of plain calico, 3 in. square 
or larger, for ease in handling. Fray out with the needle a weft 
thread from the warp, and note the crossings of the threads upon 
each other. For ease in observation, it may be advisable to fray 
out four or five threads of weft, so as to lay bare a good length 
of the warp ends. At the one side the weft lies over the first warp 
thread, and under the next, then over the next, and so on over 
and under each successive warp thread to the other side of the 
cloth piece. The second weft thread passes under the first warp 
thread and over the second, under the third, and so on to the 
end. There is no variation from that order in all the cloth. The 
pattern, as we say, is completed on two warp and two weft threads. 

Advancing a step further, we take up a coloured cotton, of a 
rather elaborate pattern, say a white, green, and purple stripe. 
The weft, as it comes out, shows that it is white, and it is com- 
bined with the warp ina plain weave. There is no difference in 
the woven structure between the striped and the plain cotton. 
The sole difference lies in the colouring of the warp, which, we 
may say for the moment, consists of twelve green, seven purple, 
and ten white threads successively. This is important. A plain 
weave can produce pattern. 

Take a fancy check cloth. Dissecting it, we find that the 
pattern is wholly caused by the weaving of wefts and warps of 
various colours upon each other in a plain weave. ‘The variation 
is in the colours of the yarns, not in the weave. Every weft 
thread passes over and under each warp thread in its passage 
across the breadth of the fabric, changing the order on the next 
warp thread at the next weft pick, starting under the warp end 
instead of over it at the one side. 

Plain weave admits of many other variations in pattern. For 
instance, we take up what looks like a fine cord. Dissect the 
cloth, and you find that it is merely a plain weave combining a 
very thick warp thread and a thin weft. The thick warp does not 
bend to the thin weft, which must curve over it, accentuating the 
thickness of the warp, and making a hollow between each thread, 
imparting to the fabric a corded effect. 

Dissecting Complex Fabrics.—Examination of a simple 
three-end twill weave is not much more difficult than dissection 
of a plain cloth. The pattern is complete on six threads, three 
of warp and three of weft. To dissect a simple fabric, it is usual 
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to hold the piece in the hollow of the left hand, the edge between 
fingers and thumb, and to fray out the weft threads with the 
needle. Complex weaves, however, are not easily dealt with in 
that way. The safer plan is to lay the piece of cloth flat on a 
white sheet of paper, and to draw out each pick of weft till the 
white paper shows between it and the pick next to it. In some 
cases it is advisable to spread out the free ends on the warp on 
the paper, and fix them down with gum, so as to preserve the 
order of the threads and prevent confusion. 

Taking up the piece of three-end twill cloth, we proceed to 
dissect it. Clearing about half an inch of the warp from weft 
to get a clear space for observation, we gently draw out a weft 
thread till it is quite clear away from the body of the cloth, and 
note that it lies under two warp ends and over one. The next 
thread of weft is over No. 1 warp end, over No. 2, and under 
No. 3. The third thread is over the two first warp ends and 
under the third. To see clearly how the pattern works, it is 
necessary to dissect other three or more weft threads, and to 
continue the observation along the length of the piece a little 
way. Every repeat of the pattern is the same; but on the sur- 
face of the fabric it looks as though the individual threads ran 
in a slant across it. A beginner finds it rather difficult to under- 
stand the effect of the pattern in the cloth. For instance, he finds 
that the weft thread of the three-end pattern always crosses over 
two and passes under one of the warp threads successively along 
the whole width of the cloth. On the contrary, the pattern seems 
to show that the second pick passes under one, over one, and 
under one warp thread. But on the next repeat the middle warp 
end of the three is passed over, and so the weft gets one warp 
end from its neighbouring pattern to pass over. It is under one 
and over two the whole way across. This point becomes of im- 
portance in the larger twills, and when any doubt occurs the 
student should write out two or three repeats of the pattern, 
and see how they combine to form the fabric. 

Pointed Paper.—When acquiring the art of dissection, the 
student should work with coarse cloths, either of linen or cotton; 
but the serious investigator must take up every cloth which pre- 
sents features he cannot understand at a glance. For dissection 
of very fine cloths the student should provide himself with a 
magnifying eyeglass or a lens such as watchmakers use. Threads 
measuring the 250th part of an inch are difficult to see with the 
naked eye, and the cotton-weft 80s count, which enters largely 
into many useful cloths, is little more than that thickness. Yarns 
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ranging as high as 300s count are woven into various fabrics, and 
these threads average the 7,455 part of an inch in thickness. Some 
silk yarns in common use are even finer. Another instrument 
is highly necessary for the dissector of complex fabrics, and that 
is the paper divided up into small squares, known to the trade 
as pointed paper. A record of the flushes of warp, or warps 
and wefts, must be kept, if the investigation is to be accurate. 
Each student may select his own method of recording. The 
method employed by designers is to mark a black spot on the 
square indicating the lift of warp, leaving white for the lift of 
weft, or vice versa, according to convenience. Usually the yarn 
which is flushed oftenest is left white, because it saves labour. 
But if warp is marked black at first, it must be kept black right 
through the pattern. If two warps are in the cloth, the one 
should be indicated by a cross, and the other black; similarly, two 
wefts must be distinguished from each other and the warps. In 
double cloths, with two warps and two wefts, four distinguishing 
marks are required. In many cases colour adds to the com- 
plexity of the cloth, and if the draper desires a complete map of 
the weave, he should provide himself with a cheap box of water 
colours, and paint the squares the colours of the yarns appearing, 
with, of course, distinguishing marks if weft and warp are similar 
in colour. 

Recording Weaves of Fabrics.—The dissection of cloths 
brings to light many things which are surprising to a draper who 
has only looked on the surfaces of his goods. Of cloths it may be 
said with truth that ‘“‘things are not what they seem”. The only 
way of dissecting cloths, however, is to keep steadily to the work 
in hand, leaving other things for future study. 

Having brought the cloth into the proper state for dissection, 
and provided the necessary implements, we proceed. Take out 
weftpick No. 1, and mark on the pointed paper, according to the 
system already planned, the flushes and depressions as they come 
along the whole line to the end of the pattern, or perhaps two 
patterns, if the weave is uncertain. At the end of the line along 
which the marks have been made, put the words “Pick 1”. Fray 
out the second thread of weft, and note down the facts, taking a 
square for every single warp end. It is not always easy to tell 
whether the warp end is a double thread or two ends flushed or 
passed over. As a rule, however, the actual state of matters 
comes out in course of dissection, and before the pattern is com- 
pleted. If a mistake has been made there is nothing for it but 
to begin again. Patience and accuracy are absolutely essential to 
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the dissector of fabrics; without these virtues the labour is useless. 
When the record has been completed, a map of the pattern accord- 
ing to which the cloth has been woven will have been obtained. 

Faced, backed, and double cloths, damasks, brocades, and fancy 
cloths with extra warps and wefts, present difficulties to the dis- 
sector; but careful examination will reveal the facts, which, when 
noted down, will show how the cloth effect has been produced. 

Analysis of Records of Fabrics.—The practical man 
naturally wants to know what is the advantage gained by all that 
trouble. Broadly speaking, a knowledge of cloths is gained not 
otherwise obtainable. But there are particular advantages to be 
gained. For instance, the relative cost of weaving a fabric can be 
calculated. Going over the record of an apparently complex cloth, 
we find that it can be quite simply woven. Throughout the pattern 
several warp ends are operated in precisely the same way, and 
therefore can be carried on a single heald shaft. This makes for 
cheapness in weaving, as a rule. Alternatively, a pattern not at 
all impressive on the surface, but quietly rich and artistic, shows 
that no two warp ends in a pattern containing many hundreds of 
threads are operated in precisely the same way throughout. Such 
a pattern involves the employment of a Jacquard or other costly 
mounting, and therefore is dear to weave. 

It must be understood, however, that a draper does not set out 
to be a designer of cloths, and need not trouble himself about such 
intricacies as reverse drafts, pegging plans, and matters of that sort. 

Measuring Threads.—Dissection breaks up a fabric into 
its component parts, separates them from each other, so that we 
may see each one individually. Cloth is made up of threads or 
yarns, and every inch of it contains a certain number of warp and 
of weft threads, the number depending upon the thickness of the 
threads and the manner in which they have been combined to 
make the cloth. We have already shown that the number of 
threads which can be woven into a plain cloth must be less than 
the number which can be put into any other kind of fabric. Tex- 
tile manufacturers have rules for finding out the number of threads 
of a given count of yarn which will go into an inch of space; but 
to study those rules would take us too far into a very complicated 
subject. The simplest and most practical way of finding out the 
thickness of the threads in any given cloth is to fray out an edge 
of the cloth, and count the ends protruding under the glass or linen 
tester. If the aperture of the glass is + in., multiply the number 
of ends by four, and the result will give the fraction of an inch 
which is the thickness of the thread. Another practical method is 
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to take out the threads of yarn from the cloth and lay them close 
together side by side on an inch measure. The number which it 
takes to fill the space is the fraction of an inch which is the yarn 
thickness. This method involves considerable trouble; but it is 
sure, and records the actual fact. 

As a general rule the qualities of threads are determined by 
their thickness. A cotton yarn, for instance, which is z$o in. is 
of higher quality than one ;}> in. in thickness. But if the thick 
thread is composed of two or more yarns, the case is reversed, 
and the twofold thread belongs to a very high order of cotton 
yarn. In technical language, while the former is only a 45s 
count, the latter is composed of two threads 95s count, or there- 
abouts, and is denoted twofold 95s, written 2/95s. The other ex- 
ception to this rule of deciding quality by fineness is silk. The 
thinner the silk yarn the lower its quality and cost compared with 
yarns of its class.) We may have very fine silk yarns of high 
grade, and these must not be reckoned of lower value than thicker 
yarns of a lower grade. But the general rule is that the higher 
the quality of the silk the thicker it is. Cheap silks, as a rule, are 
woven with very thin yarns in a plain weave. 

Analysis of Yarns.—Having ascertained the construction of 
the fabric, the next step is to find out what substances have been 
used in the making of it. The substance of some cloths is per- 
fectly represented by a single warp or weft thread, the whole cloth 
being composed of one kind of yarn. Equal warp and weft con- 
stitutes a perfect cloth. In a very large number of fabrics, how- 
ever, the warp is stronger than the weft; for such cloths we require 
to examine a thread of both yarns. Other fabrics, again, contain 
several different kinds of yarns, both in warp and weft, and each 
must be analysed if the substance of the cloth is to be known 
fully. 

Cotton Yarns.— Exhaustive analysis of cotton yarns is the 
work of highly skilled experts. Cotton is a minute fibre, and it is 
of many kinds, with numerous grades in each kind. The interest 
of the cloth buyer, however, can be adequately satisfied by a com- 
parison of one yarn with another, and with the general standards 
of such yarns. We expect, for example, that longcloth yarns will 
show a longer fibre, a firmer twist, and a more regular thickness, 
than the yarns of a common calico, and that the threads of a nair- 
sook will be finer than those of either. A cotton sheeting woven 
with thick single yarns, though of equal weight with one woven 
with doubled yarns, is not half the value. With these practical 
points in view, we take up the yarns of our cloths for analysis. 
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A cotton thread is constituted by twisting the short fibres of 
cotton into a continuous thread. The strength of the yarn depends 
upon the quality of the cotton and the correct degree of twist. 
Suppose the yarn is a coarse low-grade cotton, let us take it to 
pieces. A very slight untwisting releases the fibres, and they fall 
apart. But even a low-grade cotton yarn has quality. It should 
consist of sound fibres, fairly uniform in length. If there are 
many fibres shorter than # in. the yarn may be considered below 
clothing quality. The appearance of hard, wiry fibres indicates 
that withered materials have been used. If minute examination is. 
desired a microscope is necessary; the examiner of yarns should 
at least provide himself with a magnifying glass of some power. 

Longcloth yarns are assumed to contain cotton fibres averaging 
1 in. in length, though this does not always obtain in practice. 
Longcloth wefts are generally softer spun than the warps. In 
general appearance the longcloth yarns should be regular, clean, 
free from neps, and smooth to the touch. It is generally con- 
sidered that a good longcloth warp has 30 turns to the inch, and a 
weft 26 turns; but the draper is hardly likely to possess the means. 
of measuring twists of yarns per inch. But we give the informa- 
tion to show that the yarns should be well twisted and free from 
flying filaments. By careful untwisting the fibres can be loosened 
and separately measured for length. When free, the cotton fibres 
should be fine, soft, and crinkly, and almost uniform in length. 
An admixture of short fibres reduces the value of longcloth yarns. 
The finer the yarns the higher the grade of the cloths; heavy 
longcloths are woven with doubled yarns. 

It is in plain and twilled sheetings, however, that doubled 
cotton yarns find their greatest use. The width of those fabrics. 
renders the employment of strong yarns a necessity. Thick single 
yarns are woven into cheap sheetings; but it 1s important to note 
that thick cotton yarns can never be of good quality. Even if com- 
posed of good cotton, thick yarns are spongy, uneven, and lacking 
in tensile strength. Owing to the nature of cotton fibre, this is 
quite inevitable. The finest cotton yarns are used for doubling, 
for producing what are called twofold yarns, though there are 
also low-grade twofold yarns. We first examine the weft or 
warp of the sheeting to see that it is a true doubled yarn, com- 
posed, say, of two 4os, each of which is 74; in. in diameter. 
Outwardly the thread should appear like a perfectly symmetrical 
rope under the magnifying glass, the pair of threads being folded 
round each other. in a regular spiral. If the one thread takes 
4 longer turn than the other, the doubling is bad; if one wraps 
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round the other, they are unequal in diameter, and the yarn is 
defective. Untwisted, the two yarns should appear as fine, clear, 
and regular threads. When dissected the yarns yield fibres of 
regular length, ranging from 1 to 14 in. in length. If the average 
is less the yarn is not up to standard. Of course unequal yarns are 
combined for economical or ornamental purposes, but the simple 
instance given is a basis from which further enquiry may be 
pursued. 

Such fine cloths as zephyrs, muslins, gauzes, &c., contain yarns 
of still higher quality. The best quality of zephyr is usually 
woven with Egyptian cotton yarns of 60s count, giving 50,400 yd. 
to the pound. Muslins contain doubled yarns of even greater 
fineness, and it is difficult for anyone outside the factory laboratory 
or testing-room to make a close analysis of such yarns.. But the 
main qualities we have described must be present in the finer 
yarns in an even higher degree. 

When yarns of different kinds or qualities are found in a fabric, 
each yarn must be examined by itself first and compared with its 
own standard. Then the question of how far the combination has 
been successful may be tested. 

Linen Yarns.—Linen yarns have a special quality. They 
are lustrous, clear, and strong, the fibres composing them needing 
little twist to form the continuous thread. Of course linen yarns 
vary in quality. There are what we call “tow” yarns and “line”. 
Formerly it was said that tow yarns were used for making twines, 
cheap ropes, and rough canvases only, and the saying was fairly 
representative of the fact; but improved machinery and methods 
of manufacture have brought the better grades of tow yarns into 
the weaving factory. Here, as in many other departments of 
cloth manufacture, the old distinctions have been almost obliter- 
ated. Line yarns, however, are the materials with which high- 
grade linen fabrics are woven. 

When untwisted a fine linen warp or weft thread should yield 
a number of very long and thin fibres. The diameter of the 
yarns woven into cambrics, for instance, ranges from 745 in. to 
zip In. Length and fineness of fibre are the double tests of the 
quality of linen yarns. Yarns composed of short fibres are not 
linen. Seen under the microscope, the flax fibres resemble bam- 
boo canes in appearance, having little knots at intervals in tHe 
length. A fault in linen yarns is a slight inequality caused, in 
most cases, by the splitting of the fibres in the course of spinning. 
If the fault is very prevalent the cloth is inferior. 

Wool Yarns.—Yarns composed of wool are of two distinct 
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kinds. Those which we take from tweeds and other felted fabrics 
are called woollen yarns; cashmere, voile, dregs cloths, and other 
light goods yield the yarns we name worsted. 

Woollen Yarns.—Fineness is not a very important quality 
in woollen yarns, though fineness of wool is. The first thing, 
therefore, we have to discover in a woollen thread is the kind and 
quality of wool composing it. Taken on the whole, and with ex- 
ceptions which anyone but a manufacturer may ignore, the best 
wools are the finest or thinnest. You can tell a merino or Botany 
wool from a Cheviot simply by comparing their thicknesses. 
Another characteristic quality of wool is length of staple. The 
best wools are not the longest; a Lincoln wool, for instance, is more 
than twice as long as the finest Saxony or Botany: but there isa 
limit below which no wool ever falls. If examination reveals the 
presence of fibres less than two inches in length, adulteration may 
be reasonably inferred. If composed of natural wool the thread 
should be elastic, round, equal in substance, having no hard core, 
and lustrous in appearance, with a soft, fleecy feel. 

Because wool is such a costly material, adulterations, or artificial 
additions, are to be carefully guarded against. Shoddy, mungo, 
extract, flock, and cotton are the substances most commonly em- 
ployed to adulterate or imitate true wools in woollen yarns. The 
first four—shoddy, mungo, extract, and flocks—are wool, but they 
are wholly inferior to raw wool. Sometimes cloths are sold as 
‘‘all-wool” which are abominable rubbish, though they are really 
composed of wool. For instance, you take a sample of low-grade 
beaver and gently loosen out the firmly felted yarns. As you do 
so, and before a thread has come clear away, you find that a 
considerable amount of fibre is already falling out. Having 
freed the thread, carefully clear it from short hairs. Another 
slice falls away from the thickness of the yarn, and it remains a 
mere ghost of what it was in the cloth. The reason of this is, that 
flocks had been introduced into the cloth during the felting or 
milling, and as these are very short, they fall out when the cloth is 
broken up, or cling so lightly that they can be cleaned off with 
very little trouble. Shoddy and mungo are not so short as flocks, 
but no one would mistake them for raw wools. Both materials 
have good qualities, and we do not deny their usefulness. By the 
simple test of length, however, the cloth examiner can discover 
when those fibres have been put into yarns. Length is also a test 
for cotton. There are chemical tests for distinguishing the cotton 
in woollen yarns without the trouble of close examination; but at 
present we are analysing cloths and yarns by dissection only, and 
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must keep to that line. Chemical analysis is useful for more than 
mere detection of adulterations. 

Worsted Yarns.—In a worsted yarn fineness is a very im- 
portant quality. The quality of a wool used in spinning worsted 
is largely determined by its capacity for producing what are termed 
high counts—that is, yarns which weigh lightly, or which give a 
great length to the pound weight. For reasons too technical to 
explain here, the fine-spinning qualities of wools have been re- 
duced greatly. At one time wools spinning into 90,000 yd. per 
pound were not uncommon, but there are few wools on the market 
at the present day which can be spun into a longer length than 
50,000 yd. to the pound weight. Finer counts are usually obtained 
by the aid of cotton. This fact should be noted. 

A worsted thread should be clean, straight, lustrous, even, and 
equal in thickness. When untwisted the fibres should be found 
following each other in a kind of regular succession, end to end. 
Yarns in which the fibres are doubled up, curled round each other, 
or gathered into small knots, are bad. Good yarns are composed 
of wools very nearly equal in length, or at any rate of a good 
average. Worsted yarns, if properly made, have been spun from 
combed yarns, from which all the short fibres have been taken 
away. Therefore it is quite necessary to require that a worsted 
yarn should not contain any short fibres. 

Even more certainly than woollen yarns, worsted yarns can be 
tested by length of fibre for adulterations. The short fibres of 
shoddy, mungo, extract, and cotton can be easily identified. 
Some imitation worsted yarns are formed by spinning fine mungo 
over a cotton thread; others are composed of blended cotton and 
fine noils. Both kinds of yarn are very pleasing in appearance, 
and make cloths which sell well. But those yarns are less valuable 
than true worsteds, and do not wear so well, and therefore the 
cloth buyer should be on his guard against them. 

Silk Yarns.—The grades in quality of silk yarns are almost 
beyond calculation. You can buy silks wholesale at 63d. per yard, 
18 in. wide, and other silks are offered by the same house at 12s. 
per yard, only 4 in. wider. It is true that the cheap silk may be 
less than one-third the weight of the costlier fabric; but that 
obviously fails to explain the whole difference. Quality has also 
an important bearing on the case. Examine the yarn of a cheap 
silk, and you will see how readily it breaks up. The filaments 
yield at the slightest pull, and open out at the application of the 
least friction. At first one is apt to suppose that these are spun 
silks, but if closely scrutinized these threads show that they have 
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been reeled and thrown like all other true silks. But the cheap 
yarns have been carefully composed of weak and broken cocoons, 
thin ends, reeler’s waste, and other materials of that kind. Some 
of the fibres are fairly long, but others are short, and readily form 
into a silky wool. Silk fabrics woven with such yarns have no 
wear in them. 

Take, in contrast, a thread from a good silk fabric. The lines 
of the yarn are straight and clear; tension only makes the slender 
filaments cling closer; friction disturbs the surface but a little. 
Closely dissected, such a yarn yields long and slender threads 
extending right along the whole pick of weft, or even throughout 
the whole length of a warp 12 yd. long. 

The warp of a silk cloth should be organzine thrown, and the 
weft tram. On the surface, the difference is shown in the firmer 
consistency of the organzine, with a twist visible, the tram being 
soft and plain. Dissected, the tram gives up its filaments in 
straight lines, showing that they have only been laid together in 
the spinning. Organzine, on the other hand, opens up like a rope, 
the thread being composed of finer threads twisted together. 

Spun silks are easily identified by the characteristic twist which 
holds the short fibres together. If frankly and honestly spun, 
without attempt to pass for thrown silks, those yarns are very good 
and useful. In order to fit them for the spinning frame, the fila- 
ments are reduced to uniform size, say, from 2 to 5 in. in length. 
This enables anyone to discover by careful dissection the true 
nature of the spun silk yarn. 

Many fine fabrics are woven of artificial silks, manufactured 
from wood pulp or cotton cellulose. Millinery fabrics are now 
largely woven with artificial silks. The yarns differ in several 
important respects from natural silk yarns. The filaments com- 
posing an artificial silk are equal, regular, and perfectly parallel, 
having none of the minute irregularities which characterize natural 
silks. In breaking, the artificial yarns snap almost straight across, 
because all the component fibres are of equal strength; they also 
curl back slightly. Natural silks break irregularly, and yield fibre 
by fibre to the tension. 

Wool is frequently introduced into heavy silks for the purpose 
of reducing the cost. Under careful dissection, with the aid of a 
magnifying glass, the crinkled, scaly nature of the wool shows 
itself, in contrast to the fine clearness of the silk. 

In the lighter and cheaper silks, cotton is the adulterant. Mer- 
cerized cotton is frequently introduced into the warps of the low- 
grade silks, and it is difficult to detect it in the woven cloth: 
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When the yarn is dissected, however, the cotton can be identified 
by the shortness of the fibres. In this respect the shortness of the 
cotton fibre, otherwise beneficial, is a serious drawback. 

Mixed Yarns.—When yarns of different kinds have been 
twisted together to form a thread, or when yarns of different fibres 
have been woven together, the work of the dissector is rendered 
more delicate and exacting. Patient and accurate observation, 
however, on the lines we have laid down, will bring out the 
natural differences between the yarns or the fibres. 


ANALYSIS OF FABRICS AND DYES 


Finishings.—We have admitted that some of the problems 
in cloth composition cannot be solved by dissection merely, and 
that chemical analysis may sometimes give quicker results in 
determining the differences between fibres. The factors which 
chiefly baffle the dissector of cloths, however, are those which 
have been introduced by the finisher. Bulk and weight enter 
largely into the values of fabrics, and these can be increased by 
the addition of moisture or more solid substances by artificial 
means. Aided by chemical science, the finisher has been able to 
introduce substances into fabrics which add to the bulk and weight 
without materially changing the character of the fabrics. 

Added materials, it may be necessary to premise, may or may 
not be adulterations. Certain finishes are desired, and these 
finishes can only be obtained by the introduction of certain sub- 
stances into the cloths. The effects of the additions are often 
beneficial. We deprecate the notion that analysis of finishes is a 
detective pursuit. Adulteration is practised: we admit that some 
manufacturers occasionally try to sell water for wool, and to obtain 
the price of cotton for barytes; but the whole trade is not corrupt, 
and dressings are put into cloths for legitimate purposes. The 
case simply is, that a cloth buyer can value the goods more 
accurately if he knows all the substances they contain, and the 
proportions of bulk and weight assignable to fibre and added 
materials. Intimate chemical analysis is not necessary, the main 
object being to separate fibre from added materials. This can be 
accomplished by simple means, varied according to the fabrics 
and dressings examined. 

Analysis of Cotton.—There are three ways in which a 
cotton may be made to carry added substances. These are: (a) the 
addition of water; (4) loading with a mineral; (c) filling or dressing. 

| (a) Test for Motsture.—To find the moisture in a cotton cloth 
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above that which it naturally carries is a very simple operation. 
Take a small piece of the cloth; weigh it; then place in a warm 
oven and keep till all the moisture has evaporated; lastly, weigh 
the dried cloth. The difference between the weight of the cloth 
before drying and after represents the total weight of the moisture. 
But a cotton fabric is never perfectly dry, or else it would be hard 
and inelastic. An allowance of 5 per cent must be made for 
natural moisture. Deducting that amount from the difference be- 
tween the moisture-loaded and dried fabric we obtain the amount 
of added weight of moisture. 

(6) Lest for Mineral.—As cotton is the nearest approach to 
pure cellulose in nature, it will naturally burn to almost nothing in 
an ordinary fire. Minerals, on the other hand, are, by their con- 
stitution, almost indestructible by fire. Most minerals change 
form under the influence of heat; but if consumed in a closed 
vessel all the constituents remain. Cut from a cloth suspected of 
being loaded with mineral substances, a piece 4 or 5 in. square, 
weigh, and consume in a closed vessel or crucible. Weigh the ash 
remaining. Deducting 1 per cent of the total weight of the fabric 
for the natural amount of mineral in it, from the weight of the ash, 
we obtain the exact amount and weight of the added mineral. 

(c) Finding Amount of Dressing.—Finishing most cotton 

fabrics involves the addition of various materials designed to give 
lustre, solidity, or other qualities to the cloth. Flour, size, gum, 
china clay, barytes, and various other thickeners, softeners, and 
finishers, are caused to impregnate the cotton fabric. As the 
finishes are intended to be of permanent value to the cloth, 
removal of them is not quite easy. First cut off a piece of cloth 
and weigh. Soak the cloth in water for several hours, and then 
squeeze tightly, expelling as much of the filling as possible. Next 
boil in water containing 1 per cent of caustic soda for about one 
and a half hours. Washing out the soda, boil the cloth again in a 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. Wash in water quite clear 
of the acid, then boil in clean water, and dry in an oven. The 
difference between the weight of the cloth at first, and when it is 
weighed after being thoroughly dried, will represent the total 
amount of filling. 
, It is possible that some of the substances with which the cloth 
has been impregnated may resist even that treatment; but the 
cloth buyer must leave discovery of such matters to the skilled 
chemist. 

Analysis of Wool Fabrics.—By far the greater number of 
wool fabrics differs from cotton cloths in that they are not dressed 
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by impregnation with a foreign substance in the finishing. All the 
fine effects on the surface of wool cloths are obtained from the 
wool itself. Felting solidifies woollens, and shrinking gives com- 
pactness to worsteds; by cropping, brushing, steaming, straighten- 
ing, pressing, boiling, and spraying, the cloths are brought into 
perfect condition. Moisture, pressure, friction, and heat are the 
agents in the finishing of wool fabrics. There are two methods 
of adulteration practised, which may be discovered by analysis. 
One is the impregnation of cloths with certain mineral salts which 
have a water-carrying propensity; this is adulteration pure and 
simple. The other is the introduction of vegetable fibres or yarns 
into the cloths; this may or may not be adulteration, because very 
good cloths can be produced by the union of animal and vegetable 
fibres. When Peruvian cotton, which is crinkled and woolly, or 
high-grade jute, which has a superficial resemblance to heavy 
wools, is introduced as wool, adulteration takes place; but the 
point is too fine to be insisted on strongly. A cloth buyer has 
the undoubted right, however, to know what it is he is purchasing, 
and he can attain that knowledge for himself by acquiring certain 
simple methods of analysis. 

(a) Test for Added Morsture.—Normally, wool can carry 
about 1o per cent of its weight in moisture without giving the 
feeling of dampness; in fact, a certain proportion of moisture is 
necessary to preserve the softness and elasticity so desirable in 
wools. Dry a wool cloth of any kind till it heats, and all evapora- 
tion ceases, and you will find that it has lost its kindly feel, and 
has become hard and harsh. If water is present above a moderate 
percentage, however, it shows on the fabric, unless something is 
done to add to the natural moisture-absorbing quality of the wool. 
Very early manufacturers of woollen and worsted cloths discovered 
that if certain chemical salts, such as the chlorides of zinc, alumina, 
and magnesia, could be introduced into them, the water-absorbing 
powers of the fabrics would be immensely increased, without 
appreciably affecting either the appearance or the handle of the 
goods. Glycerine is also an agent for increasing the water-carry- 
ing powers of wool fabrics. Those chemicals greedily take in 
water, allowing of 7 lb. or more of water to be added to cloths 
of medium weight, in a piece of 65 yd., without visible effect, 
though the wearers of such cloths find themselves, when caught 
in a shower of rain, drenched through in a very short time, and 
their clothes very difficult to dry. 

Fortunately for cloth buyers, all those salts are soluble in 
boiling water, and therefore easily detected by that means. If 
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the cloth is suspected of being loaded with moisture, cut off a 
yard and boil it thoroughly in clean water for about ten minutes. 
Wring the cloth dry, and weigh it; the difference between the 
weight of the cloth before and after boiling will tell the amount 
of loading which has been put in. 

It may be asked, When should a cloth be suspected of loading? 
The answer is contained in our explanations of dissection of cloths. 
A given count of yarn woven in a certain style will naturally pro- 
duce a cloth of known weight. If the cloth is heavier, loading 
may be reasonably inferred. Of course, there may be variation 
in weights of cloths, to the extent of 4 oz. per yard, which may 
be accounted for in other ways. Yarns tightly twisted, close 
setting of the web, extra shrinking, may all contribute to bringing 
up the weight of a cloth. But it is safer to seek for the cause of 
overweight in loading; if there is none, it is all the better. 

(6) Zest for Vegetable Fibres.—As has been shown, it is com- 
paratively easy to separate cotton fibres from wools by dissection 
of cloths and yarns; but that method is not always convenient. 
More important, however, is the fact that mere discovery of the 
cotton is all that dissection can afford, and the cloth buyer very 
specially wants to know the percentage of the cotton in the cloth. 
This can best be discovered by chemical analysis. 

Vegetable fibres of any kind mixed with wool can be detected 
by employing what is known as the hydrochloric-extract method, 
which has been employed for extracting wools from union fabrics. 
It is therefore effective and practical. Cut a small piece, say 3 in. 
square, from the piece, and weigh. Prepare a bath consisting of 
equal parts of hydrochloric acid and water, and into it put the 
cloth; then place the vessel in a warm oven, not too high in 
temperature, for a few hours. Afterwards lift the cloth out, wring 
or squeeze dry, and dust out the cotton, which will then have 
broken up into a friable substance. Weigh the cloth again, and 
the exact percentage of the vegetable fibre in the cloth will be 
found. 

Linen.—In some respects linen fabrics differ from cottons and 
wools. Cotton is seldom adulterated with an inferior fibre, but 
linen very frequently is; on the other hand, the buyers of 
woollens or worsteds seldom have any need to examine for load- 
ing by dressings; and linen buyers must be constantly on their 
guard against sophistications in the finishing operations. Linens 
ought to be the purest of fabrics; but very frequently they are 
adulterated. Blind linens, buckrams, and such goods are pur- 
posely loaded; but the buyer may wish to learn how much is 
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dressing and how much is fibre. Manufacturers sometimes take 
advantage of the dressing to supply an inferior fabric. Hemp 
and jute may be introduced into carpet and other coarse yarns 
as a substitute for flax; New Zealand flax is also used; but these 
fibres have no chance of being accepted for fine linen fabrics. For 
the coarser linens, hemp may be used. The chief adulterant of 
linen is cotton, and the method of detecting it is by dissection, 
Of the effectiveness of the latter method we may give a practical 
illustration. A textile expert was one day conversing with a 
draper friend in the latter's shop. On the counter lay a piece 
of linen dowlas, and the expert, from mere force of habit, drew 
a weft thread from the fabric, and began untwisting it. The yarn 
fell away into small fibres. Observing what had happened, the 
draper said, with an emotion every honest man can understand, 
“T bought it as linen.” The weft of the dowlas was cotton. 

For finding the percentages of loading or dressing in linen, the 
tests applied to cotton can be used; but there must be larger 
allowances made for the mineral and other substances in the 
natural flax, and for the loss of fibre in the process. 

Silk.—Because it is the most valuable of all textile fibres, 
silk has been sophisticated from time immemorial. Though silk 
manufacture was introduced into this country as late as the 
sixteenth century, it was not long in being corrupted. To such 
a degree was the practice of weighting prevalent, that in 1630 a 
proclamation was issued by Charles I denouncing the “fraud in 
the dyeing” of silks ‘‘by adding to the weight’. Besides, we 
have to encounter loading with moisture as well as intermixtures 
of other fibres with the silk. The method of estimating the 
amount of moisture added to silks is the same as that employed 
on wools, but the allowance for natural moisture is less. Chemical 
tests for the various adulterants of silks are given on pp. 62-4, 
Vol. I, and repetition is therefore needless. 

The lustre of silk is highly prized, and to enhance that quality 
artificially has sometimes been the aim of silk producers. Most 
commonly the method adopted is to leave a proportion of the 
natural gum on the silk, and work it up into a lustrous condition 
in the finishing. Sometimes gummy substances are added. In 
either case severe boiling in soap, repeated twice or three times, 
will effect the removal of the gum, the percentage of which can 
be estimated in the usual way. 

Testing Dyes.—One of the chief troubles of a draper in 
connection with coloured goods is the number of complaints he 
has to meet from customers whose goods have faded in colour 
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more quickly than they liked. The average person is not very 
observant, and some colours, such as olive-greens, dark-browns, 
or greys, may fade by several shades without their attention being 
called to it; but bright colours, such as reds, yellows, crimsons, 
and blues, show change of shade very readily, and if the fading 
has disappointed the customer seriously, the draper is certain to 
suffer for it. 

There is no colour in existence which cannot be dissolved, or 
“stripped”, as the term is, by chemical action. This is inevitable, 
and in the nature of the case. If the dye is not soluble, or carried 
and fixed on to the fabric by a soluble agent, dyeing could not 
take place. -To enter into that subject, however, would be to 
invite drapers to attempt the work of dyeing chemists. Our aim 
is more practical. 

The fastness of indigo has long been a standard of comparison 

for all other dyes; but as pure indigo is costly, substitutes have 
been lavishly offered. For methods of analysing indigo and 
detecting imitations, see Vol. I, pp. 61-2. 
_ It must be conceded that fugitive dyes are much more com- 
monly used on fabrics than is quite fair to drapers and their 
customers. Buyers, however, have the remedy largely in their 
own hands, and they may detect poor dyes by very simple means. 
If the material is to be made up into forms which require to be 
washed, the most obvious and effective way of finding out the 
quality of the dye is by severely washing a small piece of the 
fabric. If any of the colour is discharged, the dye is not of the 
proper quality. Some allowance must be made, of course; but it 
is easy to tell the difference between the discharge of surplus colour 
and actual loss in the substance of the dye. 

Fastness to light may be determined by a test equally practical. 
Cut off a strip of the fabric, and fit it into two boards, so that one 
half is exposed and the other protected. Put this out into the 
sun, and observe the effect of exposure by comparing the exposed 
and protected halves of the piece of cloth. The experiment takes 
time, but if the fabric stands weathering for a week without change 
of shade, it may be sold with confidence as fast to light, so far as 
all practical purposes are concerned. 


CHAPTER XI 


Business Law for Drapers 


THE DRAPER AS TRADER 


Contracts.—Every trader must have some knowledge of the 
law of contract. A contract is an agreement which the Courts of 
Law will recognize either by compelling its performance or giving 
damages for its breach. All agreements, however complicated, 
will be found to be made up of an offer on one side and an accep- 
tance on the other. If A offers to sell B a blouse for 15s. or to 
give B a £5 note, and B signifies that he will purchase the blouse 
or accept the £5 note, an agreement is come to in each case, but 
the first alone constitutes a contract, as the law will not enforce 
an agreement without consideration, that is, one which does not 
create mutual obligations, unless such agreement is made by deed. 
In Scots law, no consideration is necessary to make a contract 
enforceable, and a gratuitous contract will be enforced, unless 
previously revoked or illegal, provided it is properly evidenced. 
The offer and acceptance, except in special cases, may be by 
words or conduct. An offer may be revoked at any time by 
notice before it has been accepted. It need not be made to a 
definite person, but may be made to the whole world; so that if 
by advertisement 45 is promised to any person who provides 
certain information, upon an individual giving the information 
required the reward must be paid. 

An infant's contract is not binding upon him unless it is for 
‘‘necessaries ’, or is one of service or apprenticeship which, on the 
whole, is for his benefit. ‘Necessaries” are food, lodging, 
clothing, or other useful articles suitable to his age and position 
in life, with which he is not at the time properly supplied. In 
Scots law, contracts (other than as to heritage) by a minor (a boy 
over 14 years or a girl over 12, but under 21) are binding, but 
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contracts by a pupil (boy under 14 or girl under 12) are abso- 
lutely void. 

Contracts made by a lunatic are void if the other party to the 
contract knew of his insanity, but in Scots law such knowledge is 
not necessary to void the contract. 

Married women can now contract so as to bind their separate 
property, but are under no personal liability, though they can be 
made bankrupt if engaged in business (as to Husband and Wife, 
see p. 245, and for Scots law, p. 269). 

Trading companies may by their proper officers or servants 
enter into all such contracts as are connected with the business 
they carry on (see p. 251). 

Bills of exchange, assignments of copyright, and acknowledg- 
ments of debts barred by the Statute of Limitations? must be in 
writing; and under the Statute of Frauds, which does not apply to 
Scotland, no action can be brought upon certain contracts unless 
there be a memorandum thereof in writing signed by the party 
to be charged, or his agent. These include contracts of guarantee, 
contracts by an executor or administrator to answer damages out 
of his own estate, contracts for the sale of land or any interest 
therein, and contracts not to be performed within a year from 
the making thereof. Hence, if a manager or other employee is 
engaged for one year certain, and the employment i is to commence 
ata ‘future date, the contract must be in writing. Contracts for 
the sale of goods to an amount exceeding £10, must, under the 
Sale of Goods Act, 1893, which applies to Scotland as well as 
England, be evidenced in writing, unless the purchaser accepts 
part of the goods, or gives something in earnest to bind the 
contract or in part payment. 

Though, in England, apart from contracts by deed, considera- 

tion is necessary to constitute a contract, the amount thereof is, 
' generally speaking, immaterial. The consideration must be a 
present consideration, that is, something done or suffered or pro- 
mised to be done or suffered at the time of the making of the 
contract. An agreement to reward someone for past services, 
therefore, is not binding. | 

A contract, though made in proper form and (in England) for 
consideration, may yet be unenforceable by reason of some illegality. 
An agreement by a person on the sale of a business, or on entering 
into. partnership or employment, not to carry on or exercise the 
same business or employment within a certain area, and for -& 
certain time after the completion of the sale or the termination 
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of the partnership or employment, is enforceable only if the 
restraint is not more than is reasonably necessary for the protection 
of the person in whose favour it is made. It would be unreason- 
able for a purchaser of a small draper’s business in Kensington 
to require that the seller should covenant or agree not to carry on 
a similar business within 50 miles, or for a business firm whose 
business was confined to the South of England to stipulate that a 
traveller on leaving their employ, should not be employed in a 
similar business in England within two years of the termination 
of his employment with them. Agreements amongst manufac- 
turers and traders to regulate prices are enforceable when the 
restraint on trade is only partial and, they are otherwise reason- 
able. 

Contracts which have been induced by fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation, or (in Scotland) by essential error induced by the other 
party, may be avoided by the defrauded party, whether executed 
or not, so long as a third party is not affected thereby; and the 
defrauded party has also his remedy in damages. Contracts 
induced by innocent misrepresentation may be avoided before 
they are fully executed (in Scotland, implemented) on both sides, 
but no claim for damages arises. 

Contracts may also be repudiated if obtained by undue in- 
fluence or duress (in Scotland, by “force or fear” or ‘‘ threats or 
violence”). Mistake also avoids a contract when the mistake 
goes to the root of the contract, as, for instance, when A offers 
to sell a dress suit, and B thinks he is buying a fur coat; but 
otherwise, apart from fraud, a mistake on one side does not 
affect a contract, so that if A offers to sell some blankets of an 
inferior quality without making any misrepresentation, and B, 
thinking they are Witney blankets of good quality, buys them, the 
contract is binding. Generally speaking there is no obligation. 
on the seller’s part to disclose defects in his wares to the buyer, 
though he must not give false information if questioned on the 
subject. This applies in Scotland where the buyer has seen and 
examined the goods, unless the defects were latent and would not 
have been revealed by examination, in which case the buyer 
may proceed upon implied warranty by the seller that the goods 
are merchantable and fit for use. The maxim of the law in this 
respect, Save in a certain class of contracts, such as contracts of 
Insurance, is Caveat emptor, ‘Let the buyer beware”. In Scots 
law stress is laid on the maxim: “The buyer's eye is his mer- 
chant”. Lavish praise, such as “the best in the market” or 
“unequalled value”, is not misrepresentation but merely a puff. 
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The benefit of a contract, other than one where the personality 
of the parties is of importance, can be assigned from one person 
to another, but to enable the assignee to sue on the contract, the 
assignment’ must be in writing, signed by the assignor.. The 
assignment must be absolute and not by way of charge, and 
express notice of the assignment must be given in writing to the 
other party. An assignment by way of mortgage, in England, if 
absolute on the face of it, is good even though there is a redemp- 
tion clause. An assignment of book debts is, in England, subject 
to certain exceptions, void as against a trustee in bankruptcy except 
where registered as a bill of sale (see p. 256). 

Contracts are determined when fully performed, or may be 
varied or discharged by agreement between the parties. In 
Scotland the alteration must be in writing if the contract is in 
writing. Breach of an essential condition of the contract by one 
party entitles the other to treat the contract as voided and sue 
for damages. Breaches of contract as to minor matters give a 
right of action for damages, and not a right to repudiate it. 

The usual remedy for breach of contract is by way of damages, 
but in the case of contracts for the sale of land, and in some cases 
of sale of specific articles or goods, the Court will compel the 
defaulting party to perform the contract. 

Sale of Goods.—The general law as to the sale of goods is 
in the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. A contract of sale is a contract 
whereby the seller transfers or agrees to transfer the property in 
goods to the buyer for a money consideration. 

Contracts for the sale of goods are often made subject to cer- 
tain stipulations, and it is a question of construction in each case 
whether such stipulations are so essential as to amount to a con- 
dition, the breach of which would entitle the innocent party to 
repudiate the contract, or to a warranty, the breach of which would 
merely give him a right to damages. In any case, if the buyer 
has accepted the goods or any part thereof, or where the contract 
is for the sale of specific goods the property in which has passed 
to the buyer, the breach, by the law of England and Ireland, could 
only be treated as a breach of warranty. In Scotland, however, 
breach of warranty, or the failure by the seller to perform any 
material part of the contract, entitles the buyer either to reject the 
goods within a reasonable time after delivery and treat the con- 
tract as repudiated, or to retain the goods and claim damages for 
the breach. 

On a sale of goeds by description there is an implied condition 
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that the goods shall correspond with the description. Where the 
sale is by sample and description, the bulk must under Scots law 
correspond both to the sample and the description. When the 
buyer, expressly or by implication, makes known to the seller the 
particular purpose for which the goods are required, so as to show 
that the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or judgment, and the 
goods are of a description which it is in the course of the seller's. 
business to supply, there is an implied condition that the goods 
shall be reasonably fit for such purpose, but this does not apply to 
the sale of an article under its patent or other trade name. When 
goods are bought by description there is an implied condition that 
the goods are of merchantable quality, though not as to such 
defects which examination ought to have revealed if the buyer 
has examined the goods. 

In a contract for sale by sample or pattern there are implied 
conditions that— 


(a) The bulk shall correspond with the sample; 

(4) That the buyer shall have a reasonable opportunity of com- 
paring the bulk with the sample; 

(c) That the goods shall be free from any defects rendering 
them unmerchantable, which would not be apparent on 
reasonable examination of the sample. 


Transfer of Property.—In connection with the contract of 
sale it is often of importance to know when the goods cease to be 
the property of the seller and become the property of the buyer. 
When there is a contract for the sale of unascertained goods no 
property in the gcod. is transferred to the buyer until the goods 
are ascertained. When there is a contract for the sale of specific 
or ascertained goods the property in them is transferred to the 
buyer at such time as is intended by the parties, regard being had 
to their conduct, the terms of the contract, and the circumstances 
of the case. Unless a different intention appears, the following 
are the rules for ascertaining the intention of the parties in this 
connection :— 


1. When the contract is for the sale of specific goods in a 
deliverable state the property passes to the buyer wher 
the contract is made, irrespective of the time of delivery 
or payment. 

2. When the seller is bound to do something to the goods for 
the purpose of putting them into a deliverable state, the 
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property hia not pass until this is done and the buyer 
has notice thereof. 

3. When the goods are in a deliverable state, but the seller 
has to weigh, measure, test, or do some other thing for 
the purpose of ascertaining the price, the property does 
not pass until the buyer has notice that such act or thing 
is done. 

4. When goods are delivered to the buyer on approval or on 
“sale or return”, the property passes to the buyer when 
he signifies his approval or acceptance to the seller; or 
if he retains the goods without giving notice of rejection, 
then if a time has been fixed for their return, on the 
expiration of such time, or, if no time is fixed, on the 
expiration of a reasonable time. What is a reasonable 
time is a question of fact in each case. 

5. When there is a contract for the sale of unascertained or 
future goods by description, and goods of that description 
and in a deliverable state are unconditionally appro- 
priated to the contract, either by the seller with the 
assent of the buyer, or by the buyer with the assent of 
the seller, the property in the goods thereupon passes. 
to the buyer. Such assent may be express or implied, 
and may be given either before or after the appropriation 
is made. 

6. When in pursuance of the contract the seller delivers the 
goods to the buyer or toa carrier or other bailee (whether 
named by the buyer or not) for the purpose of trans- 
mission to the buyer, and does not reserve the right of 
disposal, he is deemed to have unconditionally appro- 
priated the goods to the contract. 


Notwithstanding these rules, the seller may by the terms of 
the contract or by appropriation reserve the right of disposal of 
the goods until certain conditions are fulfilled, and in such a case, 
notwithstanding delivery, the property in the goods does not pass 
to the buyer until the conditions are fulfilled. When goods are 
shipped, and by the bill of lading the goods are deliverable to the 
order of the seller or his agent, the seller is prima facie deemed to 
reserve the right of disposal. When the seller of goods draws on 
the buyer for the price, and transmits the bill of exchange and bill 
of lading to the buyer together to secure acceptance or payment 
of the bill of exchange, the buyer is bound to return the bill of 


lading if he does not honour the bill of exchange, and if he wrong- 
Vou. III. 52 
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fully retains the bill of lading the property in the goods does not 
pass to him. 

Unless otherwise agreed, the goods remain at the seller's risk 
until the ownership has passed to the buyer. Afterwards they are 
at the buyer’s risk whether delivery has been made or not, pro- 
vided in each case that when delivery has been delayed, through 
the fault of either, the goods are at the risk of the party in fault 
as regards any loss which would not have otherwise occurred. 

When goods are sold by a person who is not the owner, 
without the consent or authority of the owner, the buyer, as a rule, 
obtains no better title than the seller had. Buta sale of goods by 
a factor or mercantile agent who is in the possession of goods or 
of the documents of title to goods with the consent of the true 
owner confers a good title on the purchaser if the purchaser is 
acting in good faith, and if goods are purchased in market overt 
the purchaser also obtains a good title. Sale in ‘ market overt” 
is in the city of London sale in any public market or shop dealing 
in the class of goods purchased; in other parts of the country, sale 
in the public market on the ancient market day fixed. These 
provisions regarding “market overt” do not apply in Scotland. 
If they are stolen goods the property revests in the owner if the 
thief is convicted. In Scotland, stolen goods remain the property 
of the rightful owner irrespective of any purchase from the thief. 
Where the seller of goods has a voidable title (e.g. goods obtained 
by fraud), but his title has not been avoided at the time of the 
sale, the buyer acquires a good title provided he buys them in 
good faith. 

Unless otherwise agreed payment is due upon delivery of the 
goods. Apart from any contract express or implied the usual 
place of delivery is the seller’s place of business. If the seller is 
bound to send the goods to the buyer, but no time for sending 
them is fixed, he must send them within a reasonable time. 

When the seller delivers to the buyer a quantity of goods less 
than he contracted to sell, the buyer may reject them, and if the 
seller sends a larger quantity of goods the buyer may accept the 
goods he ordered or accept or reject the whole, but in any case 
the buyer must pay for the goods he accepts at the contract rate. 
In Scots law, where the seller delivers to the buyer goods he 
contracted to sell mixed with goods of a different description not 
included in the contract, the buyer may accept the goods which 
are in accordance with the contract and reject the rest, or he may 
reject the whole. 


Unless otherwise agreed the buyer of goods is not bound to 
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accept delivery by instalments. When the goods have to be 
delivered by stated instalments to be separately paid for, and the 
seller fails to deliver or the buyer fails to pay for one or more 
instalments, it is a question in each case, depending on the terms 
of the contract and the circumstances of the case, whether the 
breach amounts to a repudiation of the whole contract or only 
gives a right to compensation. 

Delivery of the goods by the seller to a carrier in the proper 
course of business is deemed to be delivery to the buyer, but the 
seller, unless otherwise authorized, must make a proper contract 
of carriage, and if sea transit is necessary must give the buyer 
an opportunity of insuring. The buyér is not deemed to have 
accepted goods which he has not previously examined until he 
has had a reasonable opportunity of examining them. In Scots 
law, where the seller agrees to deliver goods at his own risk at 
a different place from where they were sold, the buyer is bound 
to stand the risk of deterioration necessarily incidental to transit 
unless otherwise agreed on. 

Unless otherwise agreed, when the buyer having the right to 
do so refuses to accept the goods he need not return them to the 
seller, but it is sufficient if he gives notice of rejection. The 
buyer is answerable for any loss occasioned by his wrongful 
refusal to take delivery of the goods, and such refusal may amount 
to a repudiation of the contract and enable the seller to rescind 
and sue for damages. In Scots law, a seller of goods may arrest 
or poind them in his own hands as fully and effectually as if they 
were in the possession of a stranger. 

The unpaid seller of goods who is in possession of them may 
refuse to give them up to the buyer— 


(a) When they have been sold without any stipulation as to 
credit; 

(4) When the term of credit has expired; or 

(c)} When the buyer becomes insolvent. 


In case of the buyer's insolvency the unpaid seller may also 
stop goods in course of transit to the buyer, and may retain them 
until payment or tender of the price. Goods are in course of 
transit until delivered to the buyer or his agent or retained by 
the carrier as the agent of the buyer. The right of stoppage is 
exercised by taking possession of the goods or giving notice in 
due time to the carrier. An unpaid seller who has exercised his 
right of lien or stoppage may resell the goods on notice if the 
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buyer does not pay or tender the price within a reasonable time, 
and may also recover from the buyer any loss sustained. 

The seller may sue the buyer for the price of goods sold, the 
property in which has passed to the buyer according to the rules 
before stated or when the buyer has agreed to pay on a certain 
day irrespective of delivery. In Scots law, the seller may claim 
interest on the price from the date when the goods were tendered 
or from the day on which the price was due, as the case may be. 

If the buyer wrongfully refuses to accept delivery of the goods 
the seller may sue for damages. In most cases the amount of 
damages would be the difference between the contract price and 
the market or current price at the time when the goods should 
have been accepted or were refused. 

The buyer in case of non-delivery by the seller is also entitled 
to similar damages. If the seller delivers goods inferior to or 
different from those he has contracted to sell, the buyer may set 
up a breach of warranty in diminution or extinction of the price 
or bring an action for damages. 

Principal and Agent.—A man is liable not only on the 
contracts entered into by himself but also on contracts made or 
purporting to be made by his agents on his behalf within the 
limits of their express or implied authority. The express authority 
of an agent is derived from and limited by the instructions of his 
principal; his implied authority depends on the special circum- 
stances of the case. Thus— 


1. An agent authorized to effect any particular transaction 
has authority to do any act reasonably necessary to 
carry it out. 

2. A servant has authority to do all acts reasonably necessary 
to his employment which it is usual and customary for 
one of his particular class to do. 


The agent's express or implied authority will not be limited by 
the private instructions of the principal, provided the acts done 
are within the limits of his apparent authority and the limitation 
is not known to the other party to the contract; e.g. a shop 
assistant’s sale of goods below a certain price or, in shops where 
it is customary to give credit, to a particular customer on credit 
contrary to his employer’s orders. 

A person is bound by a contract purporting to be made on his 
behalf by a person who is not his agent, if by his conduct he has 
led the other party to the contract to believe the person is his 
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agent, e.g. the receipts of a clerk who has been employed to 
collect accounts will bind the employer though the clerk has been 
dismissed, or his duties in this connection determined, if the debtor 
has no knowledge thereof. 

As to sale by factors see p. 242. 

An agent is not allowed to make any profit on the agency 
transactions without the knowledge and consent of his principal. 
Any profit so made can be claimed by the principal. Under 
the Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906, any person who cor- 
ruptly gives or any agent or servant who corruptly accepts a 
bribe as an inducement to do or forbear to do, or as a reward 
for having done or forborne to do, any act in relation to his 
principal’s or employer’s business is guilty of a misdemeanour and 
liable to imprisonment and a fine. 

Husband and Wife.—A husband is bound by his wife’s 
contracts purporting to be made on his behalf when she has his 
actual or implied authority according to the general law applicable 
to principal and agent. Further, a wife living with her husband 
is presumed to have his authority to purchase food, household 
goods, and clothing for herself and children, necessary and 
suitable to the station of life in which they live, unless it is 
proved— 


(a) That the husband has in fact forbidden her to pledge his 
credit; or 

(6) That the wife has an allowance for household expenses 
on the understanding that she does not pledge his credit; 
or 

(c) That she is already sufficiently supplied with the goods 
in question; or 

(2) That the order is excessive in extent; or 

(ce) That the tradesman has been told not to give her credit. 


A wife living apart from her husband through no fault of her 
own is entitled to pledge his credit for necessaries unless the 
husband makes her a reasonable allowance or she has sufficient 
private means of her own. 

For the law of Scotland regarding “‘ Husband and Wife” 
see p. 260. 

Suretyship.— Where goods are sold on credit it may be 
desired to have a third party (a guarantor or surety) who will 
undertake to be responsible for the purchase price if the buyer 
fails to pay in due course. The third party's contract in such 


’ 
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case is a contract of guarantee and cannot be enforced unless 
it is evidenced in writing, signed by the guarantor or his 
agent. 

Even though the seller cannot recover the price of the goods 
from the buyer, by reason of infancy or other disability, the 
guarantor is liable on his guarantee. When goods are sold under 
a guarantee the seller must not make a binding agreement with 
the purchaser to accept payment on terms other than those 
originally agreed upon, without the consent of the guarantor, or 
the guarantor will be discharged from liability. 

For the law of Scotland regarding ‘‘Suretyship”, see “Caution” 
on p. 271. 

Bills of Exchange and Cheques.—This is so complicated 
a subject that only a few hints can be given. Traders who accept 
payment by bill must take due precautions to ensure that the bill 
is forwarded to their bankers in plenty of time to be presented for 
payment, and for notice of dishonour to be given to the parties 
thereto in case of non-payment. 

Cheques should be presented for payment promptly after 
receipt, as otherwise, in the event of non-payment by reason of 
the failure of the banker upon whom they are drawn, the loss may 
fall on the holder. Cheques may be “open” or ‘crossed ”., 
If crossed they are not payable over the counter. Cheques which 
bear across their face two parallel transverse lines, with or without 
the words ‘‘& Co.” or “ Not Negotiable” in between, are said to 
be ‘crossed generally”. If the name of a banker is added to the 
crossing’ the cheque is said to be ‘‘crossed specially ”. 

A banker must not pay a cheque which is crossed generally 
otherwise than to a banker, or a cheque crossed specially to 
anyone other than the banker to whom it is crossed or his col- 
lecting agent, otherwise he is liable to the true owner of the 
cheque for any loss sustained thereby. | 

A banker oz whom a crossed cheque is drawn who pays the 
same according to the crossing does not incur any liability to the 
true owner if the cheque has been stolen, and a banker who 
receives payment of a crossed cheque for his customer is in the 
same position. If a cheque is stolen and paid after it has come 
into the hands of the payee the drawer is discharged from liability 
thereon. The holder of an open cheque or a cheque crossed 
generally or specially without the words “Not Negotiable” who 
has bona fide given value for it is entitled to payment if the 
drawers signature and the endorsements are in order, even 
though the cheque has been stolen; but if the words ‘“ Not 
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Negotiable” are added, the holder, whether for value or not, 
would not be entitled to payment, and if he did obtain payment 
would be liable to refund the amount to the true owner. A person 
other than a banker collecting a crossed cheque in due course for 
his customer is liable to repay the amount received on a cheque 
bearing the forged signature of either the drawer or an endorser, 
and, of course, a paying banker cannot debit a cheque on which 
the drawer’s signature is forged to his customer’s account, 

Recovery of Debts.—If a customer refuses to pay his ac- 
count the ultimate remedy is to proceed by action. Unless the 
amount is trifling, a solicitor should be consulted. Debts must 
be collected within six years of the due date, as otherwise, unless. 
part payment, or payment of interest thereon, or an acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness has been made within that period, they will 
become ‘statute barred” (see p. 237). Claims up to 4100 may 
be proceeded upon in the County Court, otherwise an action must 
be begun in the High Court. 

For the law of Scotland, see p. 269. 

Merchandise Marks Acts, 1887-1911.—-Under these Acts 
any person who forges a trade mark or applies a false trade 
description to goods with intent to defraud, or who sells, or has in 
his possession for sale, any goods to which a forged trade mark or 
a mark calculated to deceive or false trade description is applied, 
unless he proves that he acted innocently and reasonably, and that 
on demand he gave the prosecutor all the information in his power 
with respect to the person from whom he obtained the goods, is 
liable to prosecution, and on conviction to imprisonment and fine. 
The goods to which the forged trade mark or false description 
has been applied will be forfeited. 

The Acts also prohibit the importation of any goods bearing 
a forged trade mark or description, and also any goods of foreign 
manufacture bearing any name or trade mark being or purporting 
to be the name or trade mark of any manufacturer or dealer in the 
United Kingdom, unless the name of the country of origin is 
clearly stated. 

A trade description means any description or indication as 
to— 

(a) the number, quantity, measure, gauge, or weight of any 
: goods; 

(5) the place or country where made; 

(c) the mode of manufacture; 

(dz) the material of which thev are composed; or 

(e) one which is the subject of patent or copyright. 


In addition to his criminal liability a trader who sells goods 
under a false trade mark or trade name, or under a false represen- 
tation by words or conduct (“get up”, &c.) as to “the make’, 
will be answerable in damages to the registered owner of the 
trade mark or the proprietor of “the make” or trade name as the 
case may be. 

Under the Fabrics (Misdescription) Act, 1913, any person who 
sells or exposes or has in his possession for sale any textile fabric, 
whether made up or not, to which is attributed expressly or in- 
ferentially the quality of non-inflammability or safety from fire in 
any degree by any wording, marking, description, or writing in 
connection therewith or by verbal representation on the sale 
thereof, unless the fabric conforms to the standard of non- 
inflammability prescribed by the Secretary of State, is liable to a 
fine of from £10 to £50. The standard of non-inflammability so 
prescribed is fixed by the following test: A sample of the fabric not 
Jess than 1 yard square, after being four times thoroughly washed 
in soap and water, and dried and ironed, is suspended vertically 
without folds and creases and so that the lower edge is not a 
selvedge or a folded edge. A flame of a wax taper not less than 
+ inch and not more than 3%; inch thick is then brought in contact 
with the lower edge for 10-15 seconds. If the fabric is not set 
alight or, if set alight, burns without a flame or with a flame which 
does not spread but converges and dies out, the required standard 
is attained. 

Partnership.—Partnership exists where two or more persons 
carry on a business, 1e. any trade, occupation, or profession, in 
common with a view to profit. Joint-stock companies come under 
a different law (see p. 250); and if more than twenty persons 
engage in any business as partners they must be registered under 
the Companies Act. 

The fact of partnership 1s not always clearly indicated; gener-« 
ally there is, and it is always advisable that there should be, a . 
written agreement or partnership deed defining all the terms; but 
partnership may exist without any such agreement, and may be 
inferred from course of conduct. Precaution must always be 
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exercised, especially by those who may be financially interested 
in or assisting in a person's business, that they are not accepting 
liability as partners. 

There is hardly any business relationship upon which a busihess 
man should enter so carefully, both in respect to the law and the 
personal and business fitness of his proposed associates. Before 
any partnership is entered upon legal advice should most certainly 
be sought. 

It should be remembered that though an agreement for an 
advance by way of loan to bear interest varying with, or a share 
of, the profits, if made in writing and signed by all parties, does 
not of itself constitute partnership, yet, in the event of the borrower 
getting into difficulties, the repayment of such a loan is postponed 
until after other debts have been satisfied, unless the lender has 
taken security for the advance. 

Though in Scotland a firm is a legal person, apart from the 
partners, in England this is not so. Any name, so long as it is 
not a misrepresentation by imitation of any other trader’s name, 
may be used in trade. 

Actions by and against firms are really on behalf of or against 
the partners, whose identity must then be disclosed and verified if 
required. In Scotland, however, the firm may sue and be sued 
as a separate person. 

The partnership deed may stipulate that certain partners have 
rights which others have not; but as regards outsiders, unless 
they are specially notified, every partner binds the firm by acts 
done on the ordinary partnership business, as he is an agent for 
the other partners in such business. In Scots law, the firm is not 
liable for a partner's private debts. 

As regards results, if it is not otherwise stipulated, partners 
share equally in profits and losses. The consent of all partners 
is required to any change in the business, while a majority decide 
in ordinary partnership matters. Each partner is entitled to 
take part in management, and to have access to the books and 
accounts of the firm. 

Partners must account to the firm for all profits made in the 
business and must not compete with the firm. If a partner 
becomes embarrassed, the assignee of his share has no right to 
“intervene in the business, but only to receive an account and the 
share of the profits due to such partner. 

A partnership is generally made for a certain time, and it 
should always be so agreed; as if not it may be dissolved by any 
partner giving notice to all the others. A partnership is also 
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dissolved by the death or bankruptcy of any partner unless it is 
otherwise agreed. 

Dissolution of Partnership.—In cases of dispute or in- 
capacity of partners or other exceptional circumstances a partner- 
ship may be dissolved by the Court. In any case of dissolution 
of or change in a partnership, public announcement is made in 
the London Gazette (in Scotland, the Eainburgh Gazette) and 
local papers, and special notification is sent to customers, as 
otherwise a retiring partner may continue liable for debts con- 
tracted after he has left the firm. 

When a partnership is wound up, all assets (including goodwill) 
are realized. The debts are first paid, loans from partners to the 
firm, then partners’ capital, and the residue is divided amongst 
the partners in the proportion in which they share profits. 

Limited Partnerships.— Under an Act of 1907 limited part- 
nership is recognized. Such a partnership must not have more 
than twenty partners, of whom one or more are “general 
partners” and the rest “limited partners”. It has to be registered, 
something like a company, and if all the legal requirements are 
duly observed the “limited partners”, while they risk the certain 
amount of money they embark, do not become liable for the debts 
and conduct of the business, in which they are not entitled to take 
any managing part. Control remains with the “managing or 
general partners ". 

Companies..—The law relating to companies in the United 
Kingdom is contained in the Companies (Consolidated) Act, 1908. 
Every company carrying on business in the United Kingdom, 
wherever it is registered, must file particulars of its constitution 
and objects with the Registrar. There are companies which are 
not of the ordinary joint-stock character, but here we confine our 
remarks to those companies whose name must conclude with the 
word “‘ Limited”, to indicate that their liability is restricted to the 
amount of capital subscribed, or agreed to be subscribed, by those 
who have taken shares in them. 

A trader may find it convenient to convert his business into 
a limited company. On the other hand, a trader must always 
be on the alert, and before giving credit ascertain the financial 
position of companies. He should especially see if the company’s 
assets are charged by the issue of debentures (see p. 252), as in” 
that case the debenture holders have priority over ordinary trade 
creditors. 

To form a public company the legal requirements are such 
that professional advice is essential. Seven original shareholders. 
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at least are necessary, although for a private company—which does 
not invite money from the public, and which is under certain re- 
strictions and escapes certain publicity—two are sufficient. Public 
companies usually issue a prospectus inviting the public to sub- 
scribe and advertising the advantages of the company. This 
must contain nothing but true statements, or the individuals 
responsible are liable in damages to subscribers. The formal 
Memorandum of Association (setting out the objects and parties) 
and Articles of Association (containing the internal regulations) 
have to be filed with the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies; 
and also periodical and annual returns, which can be consulted 
by the general public, and which, especially with regard to the 
accounts, should be consulted by all those who contemplate busi- 
ness relations with the company. 

Companies must work under a fixed name (ending in “‘ Limited”), 
have a registered address, and act strictly within the scope of their 
declared objects; and generally according to defined rules and 
regulations, through the agency of Directors, Secretary, and other 
officers. 

The ordinary business of a company is usually carried on by 
the directors according to the terms of the Articles of Association. 
On extraordinary occasions the directors must seek further power 
from the shareholders, and a general meeting of shareholders must, 
in any case, be held at least once a year. Minutes of all meetings 
must be kept. 

Accounts must be made up annually and certified by an auditor, 
and, in the case of public companies, filed with the Registrar. 
Dividends are declared at the shareholders’ meeting, in accordance 
with the advice of the directors, and are payable only out of 
profits. 

Shares may be of various classes—Ordinary, Preference (the 
two most common), Founders’, Deferred or Preferred Ordinary— 
according to the right which they confer to share in the profits and 
assets on winding up. A share certificate is issued to the holder. 
A share register must be kept. Shares are transferable by deed, 
stamped ad valorem, and the directors authorize the transfer on 
production of the certificate, and issue a new certificate to the 
transferee on payment of a nominal fee. In certain cases Share 

" Warrants to Bearer may be issued, which pass from hand to hand. 

If the full amount of the liability is not paid on the shares, 
“calls” are made by the directors from time to time on the regis- 
tered proprietor, and if he does not pay, his share may be forfeited, 
while his liability continues. 
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In addition to share capital, companies often use loaned 
capital, which is usually obtained by the issue of debentures or 
debenture stock, charged upon specific property or the general 
assets of the company, and bearing interest at a fixed rate. Com- 
panies can only borrow in accordance with their powers, and 
debenture holders are given certain rights of enforcing their 
security by entering into possession. 

Winding-up.—Companies whose business is completed, or 
whose continued success is impossible, or which wish to begin a 
new career (under reconstruction) are “wound up” by going into 
liquidation. This may be by voluntary action of the shareholders 
(as it usually is), or by order of the Court, or under the supervision 
of the Court. The Court orders winding-up in certain cases 
where the rights of creditors, debenture holders, or minority share- 
holders are in jeopardy, on petition—something like a bankruptcy 
petition. When a petition is granted the official receiver or liqui- 
dator enters into possession of the company’s business and assets, 
while under voluntary liquidation (often adopted even in conten- 
tious cases to avoid expense) a liquidator is appointed by the 
shareholders. In Scots law, there is no “official receiver”. The 
person appointed by the Court or shareholders is always the 
“‘Jiquidator ’. 

Companies, which in their general regulation are under the 
Board of Trade, must in any case be wound up with due regard 
to all rights of creditors, shareholders, and others; and in certain 
cases the conduct of directors and officials is publicly enquired into. 
Requirements as to public notice, and registration, and meetings, 
must be strictly observed, and in the end the liquidated company 
passes out of existence. 

The Registrar of Companies may also strike a moribund com- 
pany off the register when there has been no liquidation, but simply 
a lapse into inanition. 

Societies and Clubs.—Care should be taken in giving 
credit in respect of goods ordered for a club. If the club is owned 
by an individual or limited company, the owner is of course bound 
to pay for goods supplied to the club; but in the case of an 
ordinary unincorporated members’ club, only those members are 
liable who have directed or authorized the orders to be given, 
these usually being the committee. Inquiry should be made as 
to societies, which are varied in character and _ constitution, 
before accepting orders from persons purporting to represent 


A. 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency.—A draper may have to con- 
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sider the important subject of bankruptcy or insolvency from two 
points of view—his own position and that of a customer. The 
chief points in connection with a complicated state of affairs can 
only be indicated here. 

Insolvency—that is, an inability to meet one’s engagements as 
they become due—may not lead to actual bankruptcy. Creditors 
may give time, or, as is more common, when a man’s business 
becomes involved, they may assent to an ‘‘arrangement”. Under 
such an arrangement a deed is usually entered into by which either 
an assignment is made of the debtor’s estate to a trustee for the 
payment of his debts by instalments, or a composition is arranged 
for, the payment of which is usually guaranteed by other parties. 
Wherever a written arrangement is entered into it is called a 
“deed of arrangement”, and the deed must be registered with the 
Registrar of Bills of Sale (see p. 256) to be effective; such regis- 
tration is then notified to the public in the usual quarters. An 
arrangement is generally come to through the intervention of an 
accountant or other person acting for the debtor, who thus “calls 
his creditors together ”. 

Either before or within twenty-one days of registration the 
assent of a majority in number and value of the creditors must be 
secured, or the deed becomes void. The trustee must file a statu- 
tory declaration that such assent has been given, which ts conclu- 
sive evidence in favour of a purchaser for value. The trustee 
must give security, and incurs a penalty for acting under a void 
deed, or for default in rendering accounts, &c. If the trustee 
serves on any creditor notice of the due execution of an assent 
to the deed, intimating that after one month the creditor will not 
be entitled to present a bankruptcy petition founded on the 
execution or operation of the deed, the creditor after one month 
cannot avail himself of such an “‘act of bankruptcy” (see p. 254). 

Bankruptcy.—Where creditors decline a voluntary arrange- 
ment of this sort, unless in the meantime the debts can be dis 
charged in full, a petition may be presented to the Court either-by 
the debtor himself or by some creditor, in respect of a debt of at 
least £50, and in regard to an “act of bankruptcy” committed 
within the preceding three months. If on hearing the petition 
the Court is satisfied, a ‘receiving order” is made, which protects 
the estate and provisionally vests it in the “official receiver”, the 
right of individual recourse by creditors being suspended. 

The “official receiver” is an officer of the Board of Trade, 
which is the Government department with control over bankruptcy 
and deeds of arrangement. The official receiver takes charge of 
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the debtor's estate and examines him and into his affairs, and the 
debtor must make full disclosure as to his position. 

Bankrupt and Acts of Bankruptcy.—Any person, except 
an infant and a married woman who is not herself engaged in 
trade either separately or with her husband, can be made bank- 
rupt. Joint-stock companies are subject to the analogous pro- 
ceeding of liquidation (see p. 252). 

The ‘‘act of bankruptcy” is defined by the Bankruptcy Acts, 
and covers the following acts or defaults by a debtor: assignment 
of his property for the general benefit of his creditors; fraudulent 
conveyance of his property; giving a fraudulent preference to 
certain creditors; absenting himself from the country or ‘keeping 
house ”; allowing an execution against his goods to be unsatisfied 
for twenty-one days; filing a declaration of inability to pay his 
debts or his own presentation of a petition; failure to pay or meet 
a judgment debt after service of a “‘ bankruptcy notice”; or giving 
notice to any creditor that he has suspended, or is going to sus- 
pend, payment. 

The petition must be made usually to the Court in the juris- 
diction of which the debtor resided or carried on business during 
the previous six months: in the London district to the High 
Court; elsewhere to the County Court. The petition is heard by 
the Registrar, and is subject to appeal. The form of Petition, 
Receiving Order, and other very numerous formal statements is 
laid down by the Bankruptcy Acts. Statements must be verified 
by affidavit. 

Public notice of a Receiving Order is followed by the prepara- 
tion of the debtor’s statement of affairs, his public examination, 
meetings of creditors, and the consideration of any proposal for 
a scheme or composition the debtor may make. If the creditors 
who have proved their debts resolve by a majority in number and 
three-fourths in value to accept a proposal, the proposal is binding 
upon all the creditors. The Court may refuse or approve, and in 
certain cases must refuse unless the proposal provides reasonable 
security for the payment of not less than 5s. in the £ on all 
unsecured debts. 

Even after adjudication a composition or scheme may some- 
times be accepted, or debts be paid in full, in which case the 
bankruptcy is annulled by the Court. 

Where a scheme or composition is not accepted the debtor is 
adjudged bankrupt. His estate then vests in a trustee appointed 
by the creditors, and becomes divisible amongst the creditors as it 
is realized. The bankrupt is “gazetted”. <A trustee must give 
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security to the Board of Trade. He may be assisted by a com- 
mittee of creditors. 

Here it must be sufficient to say that all property to which the 
debtor is absolutely entitled—as well as his after-acquired property 
——becomes divisible amongst the creditors, and the trustee has 
control over him to assist in its realization, and may compel other 
persons to make disclosure. Creditors must prove their debts in 
the required form by affidavit, and if they hold security it must be 
allowed for or surrendered. 

Certain debts have priority of payment over others unsecured, 
viz. rates and taxes; wages of clerk or servant during preceding 
four months, not exceeding £50; wages of a workman or labourer 
during previous two months, not exceeding £25. A landlord has 
a special right of distress for rent, but if not levied until after the 
commencement of the bankruptcy the distress is only available for 
six months’ accrued rent. 

The trustee pays dividends from time to time, the first within 
four months of the first meeting of creditors. 

Undischarged Bankrupts.—An undischarged bankrupt is 
under certain disqualifications. He cannot serve on public bodies. 
If he obtains credit for any sum exceeding £10, or trades in 
another name without disclosing the fact of his bankruptcy, he 
is liable to imprisonment. There are certain other punishable 
offences by debtors, such as the fraudulent withholding or destroy- 
ing property or books of account or information as to the property, 
as a trader obtaining property on credit, making false representa- 
tions, absconding with property, and also in the case of a person 
who has previously been bankrupt or insolvent and where debts 
exceed £100, if during two years preceding bankruptcy he has 
failed to keep books of account or to preserve them, or if during 
the two years he has contributed to his bankruptcy by rash and 
hazardous speculation or gambling. (In the last two cases prose- 
cutions are only when ordered by the Court.) | 

Discharge.—A bankrupt may apply to the Court for his dis- 
charge at any time after the conclusion of the public examination, 
and after the Official Receiver'’s report. If the bankrupt has been 
guilty of an offence the Court will refuse the application. In cases 
where less than tos. in the £ is available, or the bankrupt’s 
conduct has not been meritorious, the Court will refuse or suspend 
the discharge for a time, or until not less than 1os. in the £ has 
been paid, or on other terms. 

The discharge is a release from all debts provable under the 
bankruptcy, which certainly includes all business debts. 
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Deceased Insolvent Estates.—The estate of a person 
dying insolvent may also be administered in bankruptcy. 

Small Bankruptcies.—When the estate is not likely to 
exceed £300 the proceedings are summary and simplified so as 
to save expense. 

Administration Orders.—When a judgment debtor in the 
County Court on his own application swears that his total in- 
debtedness does not exceed 450, the Court may make an order 
for the administration of his estate, and for the payment of his 
debts by instalments or otherwise, and having regard to future 
earnings or income. The effect is the protection of the estate 
in a similar way as in bankruptcy. 

The County Court may also make an administration order 
instead of a committal order or judgment summons where the 
debtor does not owe more than 450. 

Scotland and Ireland.—If a debtor is domiciled in Scot- 
land or Ireland attention must be given to the respective laws 
of those countries. For the Scots law of insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy, see p. 271. 

The Irish law is fashioned after the English, but depends upon 
its own statutes. 

Bills of Sale.—The term Bill of Sale is in trade applied to 
a conditional transfer of goods by way of security. A person is 
thus enabled to raise money on goods remaining in his possession 
and use; but such a Bill of Sale must strictly comply with statu- 
tory requirements as to its form, and can only be given to secure 
a sum of not less than £30. The consideration must be truly 
stated, and a schedule must set out an accurate inventory of all 
the goods given as security. The Bill must be executed by the 
grantor and witnessed, and, so that it shall obtain publicity, be 
registered within seven days in the Central Office of the Supreme 
Court, London. The Bill usually provides for payment of the 
sum by instalments, and that the grantee may seize on the grantor 
making certain acts of default. 

In Scotland Bills of Sale are not recognized at all, and in order 
to obtain security over ‘‘moveables”, a person must have pos- 
session of them. 

Lien.—Lien is a right which a person may have to retain 
property or goods until the price, costs, or expenses on them have* 
been paid. For example, a dressmaker may keep a dress until 
paid the price of her work upon it. In general a seller has a 
right to retain goods in his possession until payment of the price; 
a carrier has a similar right until the carriage is paid.. The right 
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is to retain as security, not to sell the goods, unless by agreement 
or under statute a right of sale has been conferred. 

Census of Production.—The Act of 1906, under which the 
Board of Trade at intervals of five years prepares returns on 
the industrial output of the country, applies to occupiers of all 
factories or workshops and to every person who gives out work 
to be done on premises not his own. Information must be 
supplied according to schedules issued by the Board of Trade, 
but it is strictly confidential, and is only used for the compila- 
tion of general returns. 
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Terms of Employment.—Most drapers’ assistants will be 
engaged verbally at a fixed remuneration per week or per month, 
and such contracts of service can usually be terminated by a week’s 
or a month’s notice on either side. Any contract of service for 
a year certain, or more, must be in writing. In written contracts, 
which are always advisable, the length of notice necessary to 
determine the contract should be stated, as this disposes of any 
question on the point. In engaging managers or other higher 
assistants it is sometimes desired to limit the chances of illegiti- 
mate competition by providing that the employee, on the ter- 
mination of his employment, shall not enter into the employment 
of a rival firm or start an opposition business. If a term of this 
nature is embodied in the contract, care must be taken that it is 
not more stringent than is reasonably necessary for the protection 
of the employer (see also p. 237). 

Contracts of service and apprenticeship are binding on infants. 
if the contract as a whole is for their benefit. Under a contract 
of service the master’s duty is to take the servant into his employ- 
ment as agreed upon and not dismiss him without due notice, 
except for wilful disobedience to lawful orders, gross misbehaviour, 
or dishonesty. If an employer has agreed to provide board, 
lodging, or medical attendance for his servant, he will be liable in 
damages if he neglects to do so. The servant must obey all the 
reasonable orders of his employer, and exercise due care and 
diligence in carrying out his employment. The death of either 
‘party puts an end to a contract of service. 

In the case of apprenticeship, in the absence of agreement, 
the parent is not, in England, on the death of a master entitled 
to the return of any premium paid. In Scotland, however, the 


master’s executors are bound co return a proportion of the fee 
Vou. ITI. 53-54 a 
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for the unexpired time. If the apprentice dies during the period 
of apprenticeship, the master is not in Scotland liable to repay 
any proportion of the premium. It would be a breach of con- 
tract for the master to give up his trade during the continuance 
of an apprenticeship agreement. If the apprentice is dishonest, 
refuses to learn, or runs away, the master may dismiss him. 
Special rules apply to apprenticeship in the City of London. 

Commercial travellers may be servants, even though they are 
only paid by commission, or agents; the distinction being that one 
who is a servant has to work according to the orders and direc- 
tions of his employer, and is subject to his control during the 
huurs of his employment, whereas an agent can work as and when 
he pleases. 

Apart from agreement an employer is under no legal obligation 
to give his servant a character, but if he does so he must, of course, 
be careful to state only what he has reasonable grounds for 
believing to be true. 

Compensation for Accidents.—At common law the em- 
ployer is liable to compensate his servant for personal injury 
caused by the employer's negligence if the servant has not been 
guilty of contributory negligence, but not for injury caused by 
the negligence of a fellow servant. Not till Lord Campbell’s Act 
{1846) could an action be maintained against a master in respect 
of the death of a servant by and for the benefit of the dependants 
of the deceased. An employer was first made liable to his em- 
ployees (or their dependants) for the fault or negligence of a 
fellow servant, in certain limited cases only, by the Employers 
Liability Act of 1880. 

Shop assistants do not come under the Employers Liability 
Act, 1880, but an employer is responsible for personal injury to 
his employees (other than salespeople or domestic servants) who 
are engaged in manual labour, caused— 


(z) By any defect in the condition of the machinery or plant 
arising from or not discovered by reason of the negligence 
of the employer or the negligence of the person who is 
entrusted with the duty of seeing they are in proper 
order; 

(6) The negligence of any servant to whom the employer has 
entrusted superintendence or whose orders the injured 
workman had to obey and so suffered the injury; 

(c) The act or omission of any person in his service done 
in pursuance of improper rules of the employer or in 
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obedience to particular instructions given by any person 
with the employer’s authority. 


Notice of the injury must be given to the employer within six 
weeks, and any action must be commenced within six months 
thereof, or in case of death, within twelve months from the time of 
death. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, applies to all 
drapers’ employees except those who are not engaged in manual 
labour and whose remuneration exceeds £250 a year. The 
employer is liable to pay compensation to his servant (or, in case 
of death, to his dependants) for personal injury by accident 
arising out of and in the course of his employment. The only 
exception is where the accident is caused by the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the employee, and this exception does not apply if 
the injury results in his death or serious and permanent disable- 
ment. 


The amount of compensation payable under the Act is— 


(2) Where death results from the injury— 


1. If the servant leaves dependants wholly dependant 
a sum equal to the amount of his wages for the 
last three years, if so long in the one employment; 
or, otherwise, 156 times his average weekly 
wage; but in any case not less than 4150 or 
more than #4 300. 

2. If the servant leaves only partial dependants such 
sum as may be agreed upon, not exceeding the 
above; or, in default of agreement, settled by 
arbitration to be reasonable and proportionate to 
the injury to the said dependants. 

3. If no dependants, the reasonable expenses of medical 
attendance and burial, not exceeding 410. 


(4) Where total or partial incapacity results from the injury 
a weekly payment during the incapacity not exceeding 
50 per cent of the servant's earnings during the pre- 
vious twelve months, not exceeding 41. In fixing the 
amount regard is had to any payment, allowance, or 
benefit which the servant receives from his employer 
during his incapacity, and the weekly payment must 
in no case exceed the difference between his average 
weekly wage before and what he earns, or could earn, 


in some suitable employment after the accident. 
VoL. ITT. 53-546 
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No compensation is payable if the incapacity lasts for less than 
two weeks. If the servant is under 21 years of age 100 per cent 
is substituted for the 50 per cent mentioned above, but the pay- 
ment is limited in amount to 1os. weekly. 

Dependants are those members of the servant's famiily (in- 
cluding parents, brothers and sisters, and illegitimate children) 
who are wholly or in part dependant on his earnings. 

The injured party must give notice of the accident as soon as 
possible, and the claim for compensation must be made within 
six months. The want of notice may be excused if it does not 
prejudice the employer in his defence, or if it was occasioned by 
mistake, absence from the United Kingdom, or other reasonable 
cause. The same applies to delay in claiming compensation. 

If an injured servant elects to take compensation under this 
Act any other remedies he might have (such as a claim for 
damages in respect of the fault of a third party, or a claim for 
damages against the employers under the Employers’ Liability 
Act) are barred. Employers have a right to indemnity against 
any person whose negligence has caused the injury to a workman 
in respect of which his employer has to pay compensation. 

In default of agreement any question as to the liability to pay 
and as to the amount or duration of compensation is settled by 
arbitration. In England and Ireland the arbitration proceedings 
are generally held before a judge of the local County Court, in 
Scotland before the Sheriff, as arbitrator. Provision is made for 
reviewing the amount of compensation payable upon the applica- 
tion of either the employer or the employee. 

Shops Act.—The statutory regulations as to the hours of 
employment in shops and other matters have been consolidated 


in the Shops Act, 1912. 


1. On at least one weekday in each week a shop assistant is 
not to be employed about the business of a shop after 
1.30 in the afternoon. [This does not apply to the week 
preceding a bank holiday (in Scotland, a public holiday) 
if the assistant is not employed on the bank holiday and 
leaves work not later than 1.30 in the afternoon on one 
other weekday in the bank-holiday week. ] 

2. The occupier must display in the shop a notice in the° 
prescribed form specifying the day of the week on which 
his assistants are not employed after 1.30, and may fix 
a different day for different shop assistants. 


3. Intervals for meals must be allowed as prescribed by the 


10. 
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First Schedule to the Act. [Exception: where the. only 
‘assistants are members of the family living with and 
maintained by the proprietor. | 


. No young person (i.e. under the age of 18 years) must be 


employed for more than seventy-four hours in any one 
week, including meal times, nor on any one day during 
which the said young person has worked in any factory 
or workshop, for any longer period than will, together 
with the time he has worked in the factory or workshop, 
exceed the number of hours permitted by the Factory 
and Workshops Act, 1901. (See p. 262.): 


. In every shop in which a young person is employed a 


notice must be displayed in a conspicuous place referring 
to the above provisions and stating the number of hours 
a young person may be employed. 


. In all rooms of a shop where female assistants are employed 


in serving customers, the employer must provide seats 
behind the counter or other suitable place in the pro- 
portion of one seat to every three female assistants. 


. Subject to certain exceptions, every shop must be closed 


for the serving of customers not later than one o'clock 
in the afternoon on one weekday in every week. 


. The local authority may, by order, fix this weekly half- 


holiday, and may fix different days for different districts, 
or different classes of trade, or different periods of the 
year, but where the day fixed is a day other than 
Saturday, the order must provide for enabling: Saturday 
to be substituted for that day, or when the day fixed is 
Saturday, enable some other day specified in the order 
to be substituted for Saturday. 


. Until the local authority make such order the weekly half- 


holiday as respects the shop is to be such, day as the 
occupier may specify in a notice displayed in the shop, 
and the day fixed must not be changed oftener than once 
in three months. 


The local authority, if satisfied that a majority of the 
occupiers of shops of any particular class in any area 
are in favour of being exempted wholly or in part from 
the requirements of Clause 7, may make an exemption 
order accordingly as regards the closing of the shops. 
This will not affect the shopkeeper’s obligation to give 
each assistant a half-holiday weekly. 
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11. When a shop is closed during the whole day on a bank 
holiday (in Scotland, a public holiday) the occupier need 
not close on the day fixed for the half-holiday either 
immediately preceding or immediately succeeding the 
bank holiday, but must not be open on both. 

12. The local authority may make an order providing that all 
shops of a specified class shall be closed at an hour not 
earlier than seven o'clock in the evening on any day in 
the week if satisfied that it is expedient and that at least 
two-thirds of the shops affected by the order approve 
of the order. 


Offences against the Act are punished by fines of from 41 
to £20, with the alternative of imprisonment. 

Factories and Workshops.—The Factory and Workshops 
Act, 1901, affects those drapers who, in addition to the ordinary 
retail business in ready-made goods, make up dresses, millinery, or 
other articles in their workrooms, or give out such things to be 
made up. The first part of the Act deals with the workrooms 
themselves, and provides for their proper condition as regards 
sanitation, ventilation, and safety. Regulations are also laid down 
concerning accidents. 

The second part of the Act deals with hours of employment 
and holidays, and with regard to drapers’ workshops it is provided 


1. With respect to the employment of women (of the age of 
18 and upwards) and young persons (over 14 years 
and under 18 years of age), that— 


(2) The period of employment, except on Saturday, 
shall be from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
or 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and on Saturday from 6 a.m. 
tO 2 p.m., 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., or 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

(4) There shall be allowed for meals, on every day 
except Saturday, 14 hours, of which 1 hour at 
least is before 3 p.m., and on Saturday not less 
than half an hour. 


(c) No woman or young person shall be employed 
continuously for more than five hours without an 
interval of at least half an hour for a meal. 


2. In a workshop which is conducted on the system of not 
employing therein either children or young persons, and 
the occupier of which. has served on the factory inspector 
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notice of his intention to conduct his workshop on that 
system, the period of employment for a woman shall be-— 


(a) Except on Saturday a specified period of 12 hours 
between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. On Saturday a 
specified period of 8 hours between 6 a.m. and 
4 p.m. with a specified period of 14 hours and 
half an hour off for meals respectively. 


All the women and young persons must have their times for 
meals allowed at the same hour, and must not remain in the 
workshop during that time. 

A woman or young person must not be employed on Sundays, 
and must be allowed Christmas Day, Good Friday, and Bank 
holidays, or other holidays in lieu thereof. Certain exceptions as 
to these rules can be made in special circumstances. A woman or 
girl must not be employed in a workshop within four weeks after 
she has given birth to a child. 

The Act also requires a list to be kept showing the names of 
outworkers employed, and copies thereof to be sent to the Factory 
Inspector and the District Council; and the making of wearing 
apparel is prohibited where any inmate of a house is suffering from 
scarlet fever or smallpox. 

The Truck Acts.—Shop assistants only come within the Act 
of 1896 (see below, 5). To employees, other than domestic servants, 
whose real and substantial employment consists of manual labour, 
and also to ‘‘out-workers” who do not employ any person other 
than members of their own families, the Acts generally apply. 

The following are the chief provisions affecting contracts of 
service with those within the Acts:— 


1. [he entire wages must be paid in current coin; payment in 
goods is illegal and void. 

. No deductions must be made for goods supplied by the 
employer or by any shop in which he is interested, or by 
any person on his direction. 

3. Any provision made as regards the manner in which the 

wages are to be expended is illegal and void. 

4. Deductions may be made for medicine and medical atten- 

dance, food prepared and consumed on the premises, 
rent and fuel, money expended on education of children, 


provided there is a contract in writing signed by the 
~ employee. 


to 
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5. No deduction for fines or for damage to goods or in respect 
of the use of tools and materials, light or heat, shall be 
made unless under a contract the terms of which are 
contained in a notice kept affixed in a place open to the 
workmen, or under a contract in writing signed by the 
workmen and giving particulars of the fines or deduc- 
tions to be made, and which must be fair and reasonable. 
Copies of such contracts and a register of fines must be 
kept, and the register must be produced on demand to 
the Factory Inspector. An employer who makes con- 
tracts, payments or deductions contrary to these Acts is 
subject to a penalty. 


National Insurance Act.—A draper must pay the proper 
contributions and see to the stamping of his employee's insurance 
card. All those employed in manual labour come under the Act, 
but not shop assistants who receive remuneration exceeding in 
value £160 per year. 

Liability for Acts of Servants.—An employer is liable on 
a servant's contract made on his behalf, or purporting to be so 
made, with his express or implied authority. The authority may 
be implied from the nature of the servant's employment, e.g. a 
counter assistant’s authority to sell or a ‘‘buyer’s” authority to 
buy goods in the course of his employment, or from the conduct 
of the employer in allowing his servants to make contracts on the 
ordinary principle of ‘holding out”. (See p. 244.) 

An employer is also liable for wrongful acts or omissions or 
the negligence of his servant within the scope of his employment, 
and this even though the servant is acting in contravention of the 
express orders of his master, if he is doing it to further his master’s 
business interests. Thus, if a salesman fraudulently asserts that 
a certain material is pure wool, which in fact is made of a mixture 
of cotton and wool, and thus effects a sale, the employer is liable 
for the fraud. 
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Lease.— Under an agreement of tenancy or a lease the tenant 
is entitled to the exclusive use of the property which is let to him 
for a definite period in return for a periodical payment made to 
the landlord known as “rent”. 

Leases for terms exceeding three years must be made by deed. 
Agreements for leases, whatever the period, must be in writing, 
but if a tenant has entered into possession of the demised prefhises 
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under the terms of a lease or agreement not in conformity with 
the above requirements the terms thereof will nevertheless be 
enforced. 

Tenancy.—Apart from agreement a tenancy from yéar to 
year is implied if a person enters into the possession of property 
and pays rent to the owner thereof, as also when a tenant holds 
over and pays rent after the expiration of his leasé. In this latter 
case, in the absence of contrary evidence, the parties will be bound 
by such terms of the expired lease as are applicable to a yearly 
tenancy. 

A tenancy from year to year, apart from special agreement, is 
determinable by a full half-year’s notice, or if the tenancy is from 
one of the recognized quarter days, by notice given on or before 
the quarter day in the first half of the year, on either side, expiring 
at the end of the first or any subsequent year. Though not abso- 
lutely necessary, the notice should be in writing, served personally 
or sent by registered letter, and must state the proper date for the 
termination of the tenancy. The obligations of a tenant from 
year to year are to pay the rent as and when it becomes due, to 
use the demised premises in a reasonable way, and, as it has been 
said, to keep the premises ‘“‘wind and watertight’. Tenancies 
for periods exceeding a year are generally created by deed or 
written agreement, and special clauses or covenants are inserted 
which define the obligations of both the landlord and the tenant. 

The Tenant’s Rights and Duties.—The tenant usually 
covenants to pay the rent, to repair the demised property, and, in 
some cases, not to assign. Under a covenant to keep and main- 
tain premises in “good repair” or in ‘good tenantable repair”, a 
tenant is obliged to effect such repairs. He is not obliged to 
make a new shop out of an old one, but must effect such repairs. 
as are reasonably necessary, having regard to the age, situation, 
and class of the property. If a new roof is required he must put 
it on, if a wall has given way it must be repaired or rebuilt, and 
generally he is under the obligation of carrying out any necessary 
work short of a practical rebuilding of the premises. 

A special covenant is usually inserted concerning the painting 
and decoration of the premises, but under the general covenant to 
repair a tenant is bound to do such painting as is required to 
prevent the premises from decay. This covenant is sometimes 
qualified by the insertion of the words “fair wear and tear ex- 
cepted”, which excuses the tenant from making good such defects 
as are caused by reasonable user and the ordinary effects of time 
and weather. 
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If a tenant commits a breach of his covenant to repair he is 
liable in damages, and, if the lease so provides, may subject 
himself to a forfeiture of the lease (see below). 

The covenant not to assign usually provides that the tenant 
will not assign or sublet his interest under the lease without the 
consent of the lessor, “such consent not to be arbitrarily or 
unreasonably withheld”. The tenant would commit a breach of 
this covenant if he assigned or sublet without requesting the 
lessor’s consent, but if this consent is unreasonably withheld the 
tenant may act without it. If the tenant assigns in breach of his 
covenant he will be liable for all damages occasioned thereby. 

An original lessee remains liable on the covenants in a lease 
after assignment; the assignee is also liable, whilst he remains 
assignee, on such of the lessor’s covenants as are said “to run 
with the land”. All express covenants run with the land if they 
affect the land or something on the land at the time the lease was 
made, and also all express covenants concerning something to be 
done or built on the land at a later date if the lessee covenants 
“for himself and his assigns ”. 

Restrictive covenants—that is, covenants not to use the land 
in a certain way (e.g. not to carry on a certain trade)—always 
bind the assignee, who knows, or ought to know, of the existence 
of such covenants. 

The Landlord’s Rights and Duties.—If the tenant does 
not pay the rent at the time agreed upon the landlord may levy a 
distress upon the premises and seize and sell the goods which may 
be found there (subject to certain exceptions); but he must not 
seize more goods than are reasonably necessary to satisfy the 
amount of rent due. The distress must be made by the landlord 
himself, or by a certificated bailiff, and he must enter in a lawful 
manner without breaking open an outer door. The landlord is 
liable in damages if he makes a wrongful distress. 

The landlord may bring an action for arrears of rent, but not 
whilst he holds his tenant’s goods under a distress. 

Determination of Tenancy.—A tenancy is usually deter- 
mined by— 


(2) Effluxion of time, as where the lease is for a fixed period; 

(6) Notice to quit, as in the case of tenancies from year to 
year, or where notice to quit is a special term of the 
lease; 

(c) Forfeiture. 


Forfeitures generally arise by reason of a breach of the lesgee’s 
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covenants under leases containing a clause giving the lessor a right 
of re-entry on non-payment of rent, or on the lessee’s failure to 
perform and observe his covenants in the lease. 

The clause concerning forfeiture for non-payment of rent 
usually provides the landlord with a right of re-entry if the rent 
is not paid within twenty-one days after it is due, and whether 
the same be demanded or not. 

The landlord can exercise his right of re-entry by taking 
peaceable possession, if possible, but usually an action is neces- 
sary. Once the landlord has elected to forfeit the lease, the 
tenancy is determined, subject to the power of the Courts to 
relieve against forfeiture. The lessee or his assignee may obtain 
relief from forfeiture for non-payment of rent within six months 
of the time of the forfeiture upon payment of the arrears of 
rent and costs. There is no relief against forfeiture incurred 
by reason of the breach of the tenant’s covenant not to assign 
or sublet. 

The lessor cannot enforce a forfeiture for breach of other 
covenants unless he first serves a notice on the tenant giving him 
notice of the particular breach complained of, and giving him 
a reasonable time to remedy the same. The Court will relieve 
from forfeiture on these grounds on terms. 

Rates and Taxes.— Under tenancies from year to year the 
tenant, where there is no special agreement, must pay inhabited 
house duty, poor rate, general district rate, and water rate. Under 
all tenancies the tenant must pay the property tax in the first 
instance, but the landlord is bound, under a penalty of 45, to 
allow him to deduct the amount paid from his next payment 
of rent. If the deduction is not made from the next payment 
the tenant is not entitled to deduct it afterwards. 

A lease or agreement for years invariably provides that all 
rates and taxes (except landlord’s property tax) shall be paid by 
the tenant, and in many cases the clause in the lease referring 
to these charges is so drawn as to throw on the tenant a heavy 
liability, as, for example, payment of the rateable proportion of 
the expenses for drainage or paving a road. 

Fixtures.—A tenant may remove during the term all fixtures 
that he has put up for the purpose of his trade or business pro- 
vided that— 

(az) It is not contrary to any term in his lease; or 

(6) Contrary to the custom prevailing in the locality; and 

(c) That removal can be effected without causing substantial 

“damage to the premises. 
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Fire Insurance.—In tenancies for years a term is often in- 
serted in the lease requiring the tenant to insure the demised 
property, and a breach of his obligation thereunder will render 
him liable in damages. In the case of property let from year to 
year the insurance is usually effected by the landlord. The 
tenant's liability to pay the rent is not determined if the property 
is destroyed by fire (or other cause), and the tenant sometimes 
insures specially to cover his risk in this connection (and see p. 39, 
Vol. ITI). 

Building Regulations.—Under the London Building Acts 
(Amendment Act), 1905, new buildings in the administrative 
county of London, the floor of the upper story of which is over 
50 feet above the roadway, or in which sleeping accommodation 
is provided for more than twenty persons, or in which more than 
twenty persons are occupied or employed, must be provided with 
means of escape in case of fire in accordance with plans approved 
by the local authority, and the local authority may also require 
such existing buildings to be so fitted. Various local by-laws 
are also directed to securing safety in case of fire. 

Goodwill.—As a landlord can terminate a periodical tenancy 
by due notice, or refuse to renew a lease upon the expiration of 
the term, a trader is often seriously damaged by loss of the good- 
will which by his efforts has become attached to the premises. 
This should be borne in mind when negotiating for the lease, and 
if possible a clause should be inserted giving the lessee an option 
of renewal. 

TIreland.—In Ireland, under the Town Tenants Act, 1908, a 
tenant of a house or shop is entitled to claim compensation from 
his landlord for improvements which add to the letting value of 
the leased property, provided the improvements are suitable and 
do not depreciate the letting value of other property of the same 
landlord. Compensation for disturbance can also be claimed 
where the landlord of a shop or of a house, used for trade or 
business purposes, terminates or refuses to grant a renewal of the 
tenancy without sufficient cause, or if the tenant leaves because 
the landlord demands an increased rent as the result of improve- 
ments which have been effected at the cost of the tenant. As 
regards other matters the law of Ireland as to tenancies, other 
than agricultural tenancies, is in a great part similar to the English” 
law. 

For the Scots law regarding the draper as tenant or occupier, 


see p. 275. 
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Recovery of Debts.—Where a trader is unable to obtain 
payment of debts due to him he is entitled to sue in Court for 
their recovery. An ordinary tradesman’s debt prescribes in three 
years, and after that time is only provable by writing of the 
debtor or by the debtor’s oath. 

In Scotland there are two Courts—the Court of Session and 
the Sheriff Court. Recourse is had to the Court of Session in 
cases where a large amount of money is involved or where the 
question in dispute is of too important a nature to be brought 
before the Sheriff Court. It is of course undesirable to bring a 
trifling matter before this Court. The expense involved will be 
sufficient to prevent traders from taking any but the most im- 
portant cases before the Court of Session. 

The Sheriff Court is in the ordinary case the Court to which 
the trader will have recourse. Taken broadly, there are two 
divisions of the Sheriff Court—the Small Debt Court and the 
Ordinary Sheriff Court. The Small Debt Court is available 
for the recovery of debts or other actions involving sums not 
exceeding 420, and the procedure is easy and rapid. No delay 
is occasioned in having the case disposed of. 

Where the debt is over £20 the Ordinary Sheriff Court has 
jurisdiction. Here the proceedings are more formal, and are 
similar to those in the Court of Session. The expense, however, 
is smaller, and the progress of the case is often much more rapid 
than in the Court of Session. As regards the Ordinary Sheriff 
Court provision is made for curtailing expense and expediting 
procedure, where the debt involved is over 420 but under £50, 
by the application of certain summary procedure. 

Husband and Wife.— A husband’s responsibility for his 
wife’s debts is a question of material importance to the draper. 
His dealings will in the majority of cases be with women, and 
it is of moment to him to know his legal position as regards the 
responsibility of a husband for payment of goods purchased by 
his wife. 

According to the law of Scotland a man’s wife, by virtue of 
her position, is said in law to be praeposttura in rebus domestics, 
ie. that certain departments of domestic economy fall under her 
management. In this capacity the husband is bound to pay for 
suitable furnishings supplied to his wife and family, and he cannot 
get rid of his liability by proving that he supplied his wife with 
modey for the purpose or that he is insolvent or indigent and 
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his wife has money. This, of course, it must be remembered, 
applies only where the furnishings are “suitable”, that is, reason- 
able in amount and value. 

Where the goods supplied are unconnected with the require- 
ments of a household or out of proportion to the position of the 
family (e.g. a valuable seal coat to a workman’s wife), the 
husband's liability cannot be relied on or presumed. The trader 
should not supply goods to the wife where the husband has 
notified him that he will not be responsible or has forbidden any 
further supply of goods, because, unless in exceptional circum- 
stances, the husband cannot be made liable for goods supplied 
after notification or prohibition. 

The draper will also find as a general rule that he is pre- 
vented from attaching liability on the husband for goods supplied 
to the wife where the husband has taken out an “ Inhibition” 
against his wife contracting debts in his name. Without going 
into technicalities, it will be sufficient here to say that inhibition 
is a legal procedure by the husband to have his wife prohibited 
from contracting debts in his name, or in her own name for which 
he will be liable. The deed is registered in the Register kept 
for the purpose in Edinburgh, and the effect of registration is 
that the Court puts the inhibition, i.e. prohibition against the wife, 
into full force and effect. Furthermore, by registration the con- 
tents of the deed are supposed to be intimated to and known by 
everyone, and the trader is accordingly debarred from pleading 
ignorance of the inhibition. The process is littlhe known and 
seldom made use of. 

When the husband and wife are known to be living apart, a 
trader is not entitled to presume the husband's liability, and such 
liability would depend on circumstances, such as the conduct of 
the parties, the terms of separation, the wife’s owning separate 
means, &c. 

Parent and Child.—The same difficulties as occur in the 
case of a married woman obtaining credit will arise in the case 
of supplying goods on credit to a child where the father is looked 
to for payment of the account. The general rule of Scots law 
is that a father is responsible for necessary furnishings supplied 
to the child. In the case of a draper this would include all goods 
which are necessary or highly conventional (e.g. overcoat, clothes, 
stockings, underwear, &c.) and are suitable to the station in life 
of the child and not extravagant. The father’s liability lasts so 
long as the child is unable to support itself and is staying in the 
house, but ceases when the child has left the home or is fit to earn 
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a livelihood. In the more well-to-do classes the father is liable 
longer than in the case of the poorer classes. 

Caution or Suretyship.—The English Law of Suretyship 
is known in Scotland under the name of Caution. The principle 
is the same in both systems of law, but the rules regulating it are 
somewhat different. 

A cautioner is one who becomes engaged as security for 
another that he will either pay money or perform some deed. 
The contract must be in writing and signed by the cautioner. The 
cautioner may be bound either as guarantor for the debtor, or his 
liability may be concurrent with that of the debtor. The cautioner 
may be sued in either capacity for the whole debt without appli- 
cation for payment being made to the debtor. Where there are 
more cautioners than one, they are all bound as “jointly and 
severally” liable, and each may be called on to pay the whole debt. 
Should there, however, be no joint and several liability, each 
cautioner is only liable for his proportion along with the other 
solvent cautioners. The cautioner called upon to pay the debt 
may sue the debtor for relief, and for that purpose, if he has paid 
the debt in full, is entitled to an assignation of the creditor's 
claim and of all securities held by him. 

A cautioner is freed in numerous ways, amongst which may be 
mentioned alteration of the debtor's original obligation; lapse in 
certain cases of seven years from the date of the cautionary 
obligation; discharge of the debtor without the cautioner’s con- 
sent; the creditor’s giving up or losing funds or securities; and 
the creditor's relieving a co-cautioner or giving time to the 
principal debtor. 

Insolvency.—While the English rules regarding Insolvency 
are similar to those of Scotland, the provisions regarding bank- 
ruptcy are different. The subject is regulated by the Bankruptcy 
(Scotland) Act, 1913, the more important points in which may 
be briefly stated. 

Insolvency in Scots law, put generally, is a man’s inability 
to meet his debts or obligations, and it may arise in two ways: 
(1) Inability of the debtor to meet his obligations fully when due; 
(2) when the value of the debtor's total assets at any particular 
time are less than the total of his liabilities for debts contingent 
future and presently due. As may be easily understood, the former 
is more usually met with than the latter. 

When a man finds himself in a position of being unable to 
meet his debts, two courses are open to him—to wait until he 
is Sued and ultimately sequestrated, or to execute a trust deed 
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for behoof of his creditors. The signing of a trust deed is 
a method by which the debtor conveys his estate to a trustee 
for behoof of his creditors. Creditors have the option of acced- 
ing to the trust deed or not. The considerations of economy and 
expedition in the realizing and dividing of a bankrupt’s estate 
tend to make trust deeds common. Once the trustee has entered 
into full possession of the estate the bankrupt is denuded in favour 
of the creditors who have acceded to the trust deed, and creditors 
who have not acceded are debarred from doing diligence against 
the debtor’s estate conveyed by the trust deed. They are entitled 
to use arrestments in the hands of the trustee, but this will only 
affect the surplus estate after satisfaction of the claims of the 
acceding creditors. Sequestration is competent to cut down a 
trust deed only at the instance of a non-acceding creditor. The 
creditor’s accession to the deed should be in writing, but in certain 
circumstances may be proved from a course of conduct. All 
acceding creditors must be treated on a footing of equality, and 
the accession is binding on the creditors’ assignee as regards the 
debts in respect of which the accession was given, and on the 
acceding creditor personally and as regards the debtor’s estate 
purchased by him after accession. The reversionary interest or 
radical right in the estate still remains with the debtor, and he 
is entitled to have returned to him any surplus after satisfaction 
of all acceding creditors. 

The non-acceding creditor is not debarred from suing and 
doing diligence against the debtor for his debt after the trust deed 
has been exhausted and the whole acceding creditors thereunder 
have discharged their debts. 

Notour Bankruptcy.—Any person may be insolvent with- 
out his creditors being aware or without any effect to himself, 
‘but such insolvency may form the basis of Notour Bankruptcy. 
Notour Bankruptcy is constituted in various ways: (1) By 
sequestration (see z2/va); (2) by insolvency together with (a) 
a duly executed charge for payment under a decree, followed by 
the expiry of the days of charge without payment, or (4) (where 
a charge is unnecessary) after the lapse, without payment, of the 
time when poinding becomes competent under the decree, or 
(c) by execution of poinding of any of his moveables for non- 
payment of rates or taxes, or (2) sale of any effects belonging 
to the debtor under a sequestration for rent. 

equestration.— Where a person has been made N otour 
Bankrupt in any of the ways above mentioned and any creditors 
are not prepared to accede to the estate being divided amicably 
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under a trust deed, such a creditor (subject to certain conditions) 
ay present a petition for sequestration of the debtor’s estate. The 
btor is also entitled to present a petition at his own instance, 
with the concurrence of one or more creditors whose debts amount 
together to not less than £50. 

For any petition by a creditor or creditors their debts must 
together amount to not less than £50, and the debtor must be 
Notour Bankrupt and within a year before the date of presenta- 
tion of the Petition have resided or had a dwelling-house or a 
place of business in Scotland. Where the debtor is a firm it 
must be Notour Bankrupt and within the year have carried on 
business in Scotland and one of the partners at least have resided 
or had a dwelling-house, or the company have had a place of 
business, there. Petitions for sequestration are only competent 
in the case of a living debtor within four months of the date 
of the debtor's Notour Bankruptcy. The petition may be pre- 
sented either to the Court of Session, or to the Sheriff Court of 
any county in which the debtor has resided or carried on busi- 
ness for the preceding year. The procedure after presentation 
of the petition is very technical, and the full provisions of 
the Act must be carefully observed under penalty of nullity of 
the petition. Provision is made in the Act for the various for- 
malities necessary for the award of sequestration, appointment 
of trustee and commissioners to administer the estate. <A creditor 
claiming in the bankruptcy must lodge an affidavit sworn before 
a magistrate, justice of peace or notary public, testifying to the 
correctness of his claim. Any securities which the creditor holds 
must be detailed in the affidavit and valued, and deducted from 
the debt; and provisions are made allowing the trustee to take 
over in certain circumstances such security at the creditor's 
valuation plus 20 per cent. 

The duties of the trustee are to ingather and realize the estate 
and apportion same among the creditors, by way of dividends, 
after payment of all necessary expenses and his own commission. 
Certain debts have a preference and must be paid before the 
ordinary claims. Such are: (2) Rates and taxes. (4) Unpaid 
wages of servants, with the limit of four months’ wages and £50 
in amount. (c) Unpaid wages of workmen, with the limit of two 
*months’ wages and £25 in amount. (d@) Workmen's Compensa- 
tion not exceeding in any one case £100 if due before sequestra- 
tion. (¢) National Insurance Act contributions for servants, with 
the limit of four months’ contributions. These debts rank equally 
amotgst each other, and must be paid in full if possible. : 
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On the first lawful day after the expiry of six months from 
the date of sequestration the first dividend is payable, the second 
dividend being payable four months thereafter. Any subsequent 
dividends are payable after the expiry of three months from the 
date of the previous dividends. These dividends may be 
accelerated or postponed. 

Undischarged Bankrupt.—Undischarged bankrupts suffer 
certain disabilities, e.g. they cannot be members of certain public 
bodies such as the Town Council. Undischarged bankrupts 
obtaining credit to the amount of 410 without disclosing their 
bankruptcy are guilty of a criminal offence, and punishment is 
also stipulated for fraudulent practices of the bankrupt, e.g. 
failure to disclose the full estate or to deliver books; or, where 
his liabilities amount to over £200, failure to keep books for 
the three years before bankruptcy if he has been in business for 
that period. 

Discharge.—The discharge of the bankrupt may be granted 
either (1) on composition, or (2) in certain cases without com- 
position. An offer of composition may be made at the first 
meeting of creditors or at any time during the progress of the 
sequestration. If the composition is accepted and the Court 
confirms it, the sequestration ceases. At any time after his public 
examination the bankrupt may petition for his discharge, and 
certain formalities are necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
this. The essentials for discharge are: (a) favourable report by 
the trustee; (4) payment of 5s. in the pound, or proof that the 
bankrupt is not responsible for failure to pay less than 55. in 
the pound. The discharge relieves the bankrupt of all debts 
which have been or could have been claimed in the sequestration. 

Deceased’s Insolvent Estate. — Provision is made for 
winding up such estates. Sequestration can be awarded only 
after the expiry of six months from the death of the debtor. 

Small Estates.—When the debtor’s estate is reasonably 
anticipated not to exceed £300, provision is made for the estate 
being more inexpensively and summarily wound up by the pro- 
cedure known as Summary Sequestration. This takes the place 
of the old procedure of Cessio, which has now no place in Scots 
law. 

Married Women, &c.—The separate estates of a married* 
woman carrying on business for herself can competently be 
sequestrated. The estates of minors can also be wound up by 
sequestration. A firm can be sequestrated unless it comes within 
the scope of the Companies Acts. o 
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Lease.—A lease is a form of contract by which the “lessor” 
or proprietor gives to the “lessee” or tenant the use or occu- 
pation of the subject let during a specific period for payment of 
a certain rent or other consideration, and subject to such terms 
and conditions as may be mutually agreed upon between the 
parties. 

Leases for more than one year to be valid must be in writing, 
specify a term of endurance, have a rent named, and be followed 
by possession. A written obligation to grant a lease is equivalent 
to an actual lease, as are also missives of lease, if holograph of 
the parties or witnessed, or if they are followed by possession. 
A tenant occupying premises without a lease or under a lease not 
in conformity with the above stipulations is, nevertheless, bound 
to pay to the landlord the annual value of the premises. It 
follows that where a person in possession of premises pays rent 
to the landlord a tenancy from year to year is presumed. 

Where, on the expiry of a yearly let or on the termination 
of a lease for a longer period, the tenant continues in possession 
and pays rent, the lease is held to be continued for another year. 
This doctrine goes under the legal name of Zaczt Relocation. 

Tenant’s Rights and Duties.—There is always an obli- 
gation on the tenant to pay the rent of the premises when due. 
In return he is, unless there is an agreement to the contrary, 
entitled to require the landlord to put the premises at the com- 
mencement of the lease in good tenantable order and repair, 
and to maintain them in such a condition during the lease. The 
tenant is entitled to the free and full use of the premises during 
his tenancy, subject to the conditions of the lease. 

The tenant is, unless prohibited by the lease (as he usually 
is), entitled to assign the lease or sublet the premises without 
the landlord’s consent; but it is an implied condition that by the 
assignation or sublet the use for which the premises were let 
will not be altered or encroached upon, e.g. assignation of the 
lease of or sublet of a draper’s shop could not give the assignee 
or sub-lessee the right of using same as a pawnshop. Where 

,assignation of the lease or subletting is prohibited except with 
the consent of the landlord, it is implied that such consent will 
not be withheld unreasonably. Assignation or subletting does 
not, apart from agreement, relieve the tenant of the obligations 
of fiis lease, which continue to bind him till the termination of 
the Yease. Where the assignation, however, is intimated to and 
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accepted by the landlord, the original tenant is relieved of his 
whole obligations under the lease. 

If a tenant is in breach of the terms of his lease he may be 
liable in damages and to the forfeiture of his lease. Where the 
landlord is in breach of his obligation to maintain the premises 
in good repair, the tenant has the following remedies: (1) To. 
execute the repairs himself and deduct the cost from the rent; or 
(2) Claim damages; or (3) Refuse to enter; or abandon the lease; 
or (4) Retain the rent. 

Landlord’s Rights and Duties.—The landlord is entitled 
to payment of the rent when due. In the event of the-tenant’s 
failure to pay, the landlord is entitled to enter on the premises, 
seize and sell under warrant of Court the goods on the premises, 
subject to certain few exceptions. A landlord in Scots law 
has a right of “hypothec”, which is, broadly speaking, a security 
right for the current year’s rent to 28th May over the whole goods 
in the premises, and it is in respect of this right that he can 
attach the goods. The procedure he adopts is to inventory the 
goods, and apply to the Court in an action of Sequestration and 
Sale for warrant to sell. Only sufficient goods must be inventoried 
and sold as are reasonably estimated to cover the year's rent due. 

Termination of Tenancy.—A lease terminates in various 
ways, €.g.: 

1. By occurrence of a break in the lease in favour of landlord 
or tenant or both. In such a case notice is nearly always 
stipulated for. 

2. Expiry of the lease. 

3. Acceptance by landlord of voluntary surrender of the lease 
by the tenant. 

4. Bankruptcy or insolvency of the tenant if stipulated for 
in the lease. 

5. Destruction of the subjects. In this case both landlord and 
tenant (in the absence of agreement to the contrary) are 
relieved of their obligations under the lease. 


Building Regulations.—Any material structural alterations, 
unless internal alterations, requiring to be made on the premises 
can only be carried out under the authority of the Dean of Guild 
Court. The procedure is by presentation of a petition for warrant 
to carry out the repairs. Plans are lodged by the petitioner, 
considered by the Master of Works, to whom (and to the neigh- 
bouring proprietors) the Petition must be intimated, and warrant 
is granted or refused as the Court considers fit. i. 


